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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Udall, and Haskell. 

Present also: Representatives Landrum, Green, Roosevelt, Holland, 
McGovern, and Rhodes. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Graham, mi- 
nority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Battery. Before you start your testimony, Mr. Kennedy, we 
would like to insert in the record something that the clerk has to offer. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, this is a letter giving you authority and 
appointing you chairman of this subcommittee. It is dated the 31st 
of January 1957. 

Hon. CreveLanp M. BATLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Bartry: The chairman has requested me to notify you that he has 


appointed you as chairman of the Subcommittee on General Education, and to 
DI : 


send you the attached copy of the chairman and members of the standing 
subcommittee. 


Sincerely, 
Frep G. HUSSEY. 

That Subcommitee on General Education is Cleveland M. Bailey, 
West Virginia, chairman; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; Lee 
Metcalf, of Montana; Stewart L. Udall, of Arizona; Ralph W. Gwinn, 
of New York; Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of New Jersey; Harry G. 
Haskell, Jr., of Delaware. 

Mr. Battery. It might be well to note that under the rules of the 
committee the authority of this subcommittee is confined particularly 
to elementary and secondary school problems. I think it would be 
well for you to read that rule. 

Mr. Hussey. Under the rules of the Committee on Education and 


Labor, the House of Representatives Rule 5, adopted January 23, 
1957: 


The General Education Subcommittee of seven regular members has jurisdic- 
tion over school-construction proposals, amendments to Public Laws 815 and 874, 


and all legislative proposals dealing generally with education through the high- 
school level. 


1 
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Mr. Battery. The committee is fortunate indeed in having present 
with us today an outstanding American who has been spending con- 
siderable of his time in the U.S.S. R. He has had an opportunity to 
study at close hand the school system of the Soviets. 

In view of the fact that we have a problem facing us here in Amer- 
ica of strengthening and building up our elementa ary and secondary 
schools, I am sure we would all be interested in knowing what Mr. 
Kennedy has found out about the operation of the Russian school sys- 
tem: and while we will be glad to hear him on other subjects I would 
lik him to confine his remarks as much as possible to education in the 
Soviet Republic. 

We will now hear from the Honorable John A. Kennedy. 

The Chair might add that he is a prominent publisher and operator 
of radio and television stations and has a decided advantage in that his 
background is such as to well fit him to make these observations of 
what is going on in other countries, particularly in Russia. 

And again let me say that the committee is glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to pick up some direct information on the problems concern- 
ing our committee. 

Now, Mr. Kennedy, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. KENNEDY, EDITOR IN CHIEF AND 
PUBLISHER, SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place, I would like to emphasize that I am neither an 
expert on Russia nor on international affairs, nor an educator, nor an 
expert on education, unless the function of newspapering is adjudged 
by your committee to at least be helpful in educating the public. 

I come to you as a reporter. Mrs. Kennedy, my ‘daughter, and I 
went to Russia in May and June of last year. We conce trated mainly 
on education. We did a few other things, hospitals to a very limited 
degree, agriculture, stores, and the human things of living. 

Our reportorial journey covered city sc ‘hools and country schools 
and churches and sanitariums, universities and colleges and libraries, 
and naturally the artistic efforts of the Soviet people. 

We had 2 and 3 hour conferences with the top Ministers of Health 
Education, Pensions, and Agriculture, and the directors’ main staffs 
of Television Moscow and Leningrad. 

We did a lot of other things that are interesting. But it occurred 
to me that the things that you folks are interested in, mainly education 
in the primary and secondary school level—it so happens that that 
is what we concentrated on. 

The schools and colleges are actually Russia’s greatest latent threat 
to America in the West. To me, Russia has the most dangerous 
weapon in the whole world, the atheistic scientific trained mind, and it 
has them in plentiful supply, and American will have to give its high- 
school youth a better break educationally if we are to catch up with 
them in the training of scientists, doctors, and engineers. 

Soviet colleges and universities graduated two and one-half times 
as many engineers and scientists as we did in 1956, 

They have more than double the number of science students in their 
higher educational institutions this year than we have. 
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Tuition in colleges is free. They pay students salaries—stipends 
they have named them. There are Kagie in addition for those with 
high scientific marks, particularly in science. 

A Soviet student, both in the secondary group and in the colleges, 
‘an escape military service by getting pers grades in his courses. 
If he fails and is expelled, then the draft catches up with him. 

But it is what Russia is doing at the secondary-school level—where 
every nation should spawn its future scientists—that Russia becomes 
the greatest threat to America and the West. 

That’s the most important conclusion the Kennedy reporting team, 
Bruce (Mrs. Kennedy), our 21-year-old California University senior, 
Pat, and I came to after a month’s stay in the Soviet Union, studying 
their schools and colleges. 

We dug into the question rather thoroughly while there and, since 
returning, I have spent the past 6 months checking our conclusions 
with the Russian studies group at Harvard, the Soviet section of the 
international relations study group at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the National Science Foundation, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Academy of Science, and many other Federal and 
scientific sources. 

Their accent on education filters through to the lowest base, the 
10-year secondary schools, perhaps the toughest grammar school and 
high-school system in the world. 

And that is where they are now establishing a lead over the United 
States that is going to take an almost superhuman effort for us to 
overcome. 

History teaches that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. It occurs to me that it might be that the battle of 
survival for the West is being lost in the high schools of America. 

Their whole educational system is intensely competitive, and the 
idea of a classless society is wiped out immediately when one begins to 
fathom what goes on inside the U.S. S. R. 

In our visit to Russia in May and June of 1956, we concentrated 
on attempting to find out how the people lived, how they were edu- 
cated, and what they were taught. 

Most of my time was devoted to studying the 10-year schools. 

These youngsters attending the 10-year school, between the ages 7 
to 17, go to classes 6 days a week, nearly 10 months a year. Home 
work varies from 214 to 6 hours per day. 

School attendance through these ages is now mandatory in most 
urban centers, and they hope to widen compulsory 10-year schooling in 
rural areas by 1960. Schools in most agricultural sections stop at the 
seventh grade, which is high-school freshman year in our system. 

The comparison of what we are not doing in America in the field 
of science and mathematics education at the high-school level is not 
merely serious but truly shocking. 

A librarian from San Bernardino, Calif., recently wrote me: 

That a student could graduate from high school with only penmanship, physical 
education, typing, and English stunned me. 

I, too, am stunned by figures produced by the United States Office 
of Education in Washington and by studies made by the National 
Science Foundation in the precipitant decline percentagewise in high- 
school instruction in mathematics and science. ' 
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These subjects are electives in most United States high schools. 

There are no electives in the Soviet 10-year schools. 

Twenty-four percent of our high schools offer no geometry. 
Twenty-three percent of our high schools offer no physics or 
chemistry. 

In 1900, algebra was studied by 56 percent of high-school students; 
in 1955, the figure was less than 25 percent. 

Twenty- -seven percent of our public high school students carried 
geometry in 1900. In 1955, only 11 percent. 

The number of pupils t taking geometry has declined in the past 20 
years, although student populati ion has increased. 

In physics the figure dropped from 19 percent in 1900 to 4 percent 
in 1953. 

Is it small wonder, then, that we graduated only 228 new physics 
teachers in 1956 to staff our 28,000 high schools? And while we 
graduated 2,121 general science teachers this same year—many of 
whom had majors in physics—the total production of physics teach- 
ers fell woefully short of the necessary goal. 

And a large number of these never entered the teaching profession. 
They joined the growing ranks of science teachers who have heeded 
the better-paid ¢ alling of industry and government. 

In South Dakota, our farmers would never think of feeding their 
seed corn to manufacture meat. I wonder whether industry and Gov- 
ernment are not consuming some of their own scientific “seed corn” by 
coaxing aWay our science teachers. 

Last year in Russia 50 percent of university graduates in the hu- 

manities and 29 percent of those in science were assigned to teaching 
in the upper grades of the 10-year schools. 

Thus the Russians are plowing back a large proportion of their sci- 
ence graduates into teaching. They have abandoned their crash pro- 
grams undertaken in the 1930’s in favor of the long-range planning 
point of view. 

According to Nicholas Dewitt, who has been associated with the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard for more than 6 years and has 
done an exhaustive study of Russian professional manpower for the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council : 

During the last three decades Russia has emerged from the position of a back- 
ward, illiterate country to the position of the second largest industrial power 
in the world. 

Literacy has risen from 30 to 85 percent. 

Nikita Khrushchev boasted in an interview I had with him at the 
fabulous Kremlin party which the Soviet bosses swung for Marshal 
Tito last June 7 when they were all-out wooing the Yugoslavia 
dictator : 

We don’t fear anyone, even the devil himself, so why should we have fear of 
Anierica ? 

Six months before—at Rangoon, on the occasion of the Soviet-an- 
nounced gift of a fully equipped, completely Soviet-staffed pedagogi- 

cal institute to the Burmese nation, Khrushchev said : 

The capitalists always regard our people as being backward, but today we have 


more engineers and more supporting technical personnel than any capitalistic 
country. 


Every year the Soviet Union’s higher educational institutions train more. engi- 


neers, agronomists, doctors, and other specialists than does the United States of 
America. 
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In Burma highly trained engineers, physicists, and scientists can do 
a great job of propaganda in behalf of Russia. 

Pr opaganda ? ? Well, I thought so before embarking on our Russian 
reporters’ mission. 

But Mr. Dewitt, one of our leading authorities on the subject of Rus- 
sian scientific education, says: 

To this could be added that, according to figures recently available to the 
supply and rates of training of engineers and scientific manpower in the United 
States, Western Europe, and Soviet Russia, the numerical rate of training of 
special'z-d manpower in Soviet Kussia exceeds not only that of the United States, 
but all the NATO countries combined. 

And Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, has emphasized : 

In 5 years our lead in the training of scientists and engineers may be wiped out, 
and in 10 years we could be hopelessly outstripped. Unless immediate steps are 


tuken to correct it, a situation, already dangerous, within less than a decade could 
become disastrous. 


An educator in Dubuque, Iowa, recently wrote me: 
The most dangerous weapon on earth today is the atheistic scientific brain. 


Prior to the revolution Russian education was limited to the very 
select few. There have been various estimates of from only 10 to 30 
percent of the public being able to read and write. 

Immediately after the revolution the intelligentsia of the time was 
largely dispensed with, and there came into being a drastic collectivism 
wracticed to such an extreme that individual learning was replaced 
by group practice and individual grading by an uncertain group per- 
formance criteria. 

Social and political participation overshadowed all other pursuits. 
The teacher had practically no authority. 

Shortly after 1931 when Stalin apparently consolidated his control 
over the Soviet state, the present edtiedtiontl system was established, 
and with that step emerged a policy of selectivity which today is the 
guiding beacon of Soviet education. 

Actually it is the most competitive system in the world. 

Those who can’t stand the gaff drop out and are taken care of in 
alternative methods of education including labor schools, labor re- 
serve forces, and similar methods of training. 

Prior to Stalin’s reorganization of secondary education in the 
Soviet Union, the Young Communist League (KXKomsomol) and the 
Pioneers (somewhat like » our Boy and Girl Scouts) caused consider- 
able interference with the actual day-to-day operations of and teach- 
ine’ in pr ims rv and secondary se thools. 

Before the thirties these two political organizations were in fact elite 
groups and had a free hand in various forms of interference with the 
work of the teacher and with various school administrators. 

Over the past two decades their right of direct interference with 
the instructional program has not only been almost completely cur- 
tailed but their functions have been redesigned. The new look helps 
the teacher and the school administration to maintain discipline in 
promoting learning and in coordinating extracurricular activities 
which in most instances lays greater emphasis on sports, recreation, 
and creative pursuits rather than politics. 

Pioneer ages are 9 through 14. 
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The Young Communist League (Komsomol) is for those above 14. 
Roughly about 1 out of 12 Pioneer members eventually work up to 
becoming a member of the Young Communist League. 

Of course the young Pioneer has his red scarf, 2 weeks of summer 
camp free, admission to clubs where all sorts of ¢ gadgets can be ob- 
served and made and admission to shows and movies at half price. 

How effective is Soviet education in making “good” sincerely con- 
vinced Communists ? 

Recent events in Hungary and Poland certainly emphasize that the 
U. S. S. R. cannot count on the students to docilely follow the Com- 
munist line. 

Whether Russian students merely appear to conform to Soviet doc- 
trine but inwardly reject it is a hard question to answer. I would say 
thev seem to accept communism, frem all evidences I could gather. 

The selection process is of great importance in the Soviet school 

system. 

While they propagandize that every citizen has a right to an educa 
tion to the limitless development of his intellectual canacity, what 
their system actually does is to give training to a few of the fittest and 
limited education to the many. 

When we consider the heavy curriculum, the elaborate examinations 
and grading procedures, the requirement stipulating that stvdents all 
have passing cumulative annual grades before being allowed to take 
their final examinations and when we realize that promotions are based 
on a standard of passing grades in all subjects, we get a better idea 
of the rigors of getting through the secondary school system and why 
so many fall by the wayside. 

Apparently the Russians weed out the least fit. They do little or 
nothing to attract and harness dormant intellectual talents. 

For about 12 years beginning in 1940, there were tuition fees of from 
about 150 to 200 rubles per year in grades 8 to 10 of the Soviet 
secondary school. 

However, in 1952, fees were abolished. 

Until about 1954 substantially less than 10 percent of Russia’s 
secondary school students graduated while the figure in the United 
States was about 55 percent. 

Since 1954 Soviet graduates from the ‘secondary schools have been 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

In examining the educational systems of Russia and the United 
States it always should be borne in mind that the two are directly 
opposite in purpose. 

In Russia the citizen—old or young—is educated to serve the state. 
If they need more trained people in a certain field, the quota for the 
university. institute, or college is raised accordingly. 

In the United States stress is on general education, specializing 
being reserved for higher levels of education with only a limited 
amount of snecialization at the secondary school level. 

In the U.S. S. R. the reverse is true. Even at the secondary school 
level great stress is placed on specialized technical education. There 
is also a great difference in the structure of the educational system. 

If a young man in the United States wishes to become an electrical 
engineer, he majors and trains in that field. 
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When he is ready to seek employment, he may go to the electronic, 
telephone, radio, television, aircraft, or a large diversity of companies 
in these industries to make his bid for a position. This is not so in 
Russia. 

Each of the major institutes, under control of powerful ministries 
like heavy machinery, light machinery, housing, and others train their 
own chemical, electrical, civil, mechanical, and other engineers. Each 
institute also trains economists, personnel managers, and other ex- 
perts whom they decide they need. 

According to Dr. L. Trilling, of the Center for International Studies 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology : 

A mechanical engineer of the heavy industry ministry may be trained to 
design the same valves and piping as his colleague of the oil production ministry 
without any interchange ever being contemplated. 

In the Soviet Union primary and secondary education is given in 
10 years. Semiprofessional education is given in technikums—purely 
specialized schools. 

Universities and institutes comprise most of the higher educational 
establishments and even these are highly specialized as compared with 
our own higher educational institutions. 

Moscow University’s new skyscraper provides for 17,000 regular 
students, 5,000 extension students enrolled in 12 divisions and 180 
departments. It has a teaching staff of 2,300 and about 100 members 
of the academy. 

While the trend over the past few decades in the Soviet Union has 
been toward more technical education in order to satisfy the demands 
of industrialization; the United States has recognized the desirability 
of infusing technical education with a broader social and humanistic 
outlook. 

Let’s look at the Soviet 10-year school—educating the 7 to 17 year 
old, roughly our grade and high schools. 

It was probably modeled after a combination of the German, French, 
and English systems of secondary education where they have a rigidly 
fixed and uniform curriculum. 

Instruction is very formal and authoritative and the academic de- 
mands made of the students are rigorous and stringent. This also is 
true in Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland. 

One of the most significant aspects of education in the Soviet Union 
is the emphasis on mathematics, physics, chemistry, and related sub- 
jects. 

Training in these fields makes engineers, doctors, and men and 
women of science. It is from this pool that they draw their nuclear 
scientists. And Russia is graduating them at a far greater rate than 
are we in the United States. 

Take the subject of physics. They begin to study physics in the 
sixth grade. Agewise this compares with the eighth grade of our 
elementary schools. In that first year they get 2 hours of physics per 
week. They get 3 hours in the seventh, which would be our high school 
freshman year; 3 in the eighth, corresponding to our high school 
sophomore year; 4 in the ninth, our high school junior year; and 4 in 
the tenth which is the high school senior year, 

And here is an example of how carefully they are tutored in just 
the subject of physics alone. In their sixth grade (our eighth) they 
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study elementary mechanics, heat, and electricity. This continues 
through their seventh (our ninth) grade. 

In their eighth grade they study mechanical movement, the laws of 
movement, mechanical energy, kinetic energy, and the principle of 
weights. 

In the ninth year, comparable to our high-school junior year, their 
physics courses include the study of circles, revolving movement, 
acoustics, movement of liquids and gases, hydrostatics, aerodynamics, 
understanding of molecules, beat and work expansion of heat, study 
of molecular action, change of state; that is, melting and vaporiza- 
tion, turbines, electrical engines, and reacting engines. 

In their 10th grade, equivalent to our high-school senior year, they 
continue with electronics, laws of electric current, studies of the works 
of Volt and Ampere, electromagnetism, direct and alternating cur- 
rent. Also, in the 10th grade they study optics and its divisions, 
speed of light, reflection and refraction, the construction of glasses and 
lenses and other phases of optics, the wave quality of light, the action 
of light, atomic theory, the construction of the atom, explanation of 
atomic power stations and, we were told, the use of the atom in peace. 

The Soviet student begins to study higher mathematics in the sixth 
grade. Again, that would be our eighth grade. Besides the earlier 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, such advanced 
mathematics as trigonometry is mandatory in their senior year of 
high school, which is their 10th grade. 

The Soviet student also studies history, biology, and languages in 
the sixth grade (our eighth grade). 

In the seventh grade the Russian student starts with chemistry and, 
of course, continues with physics and more advanced mathematics. 

Along with the theoretical, the students go to powerplants, indus- 
trial establishments, and factories to see the theories put into practice. 

This practical training implements the theoretical classroom studies 
and makes it possible for the student to progress more rapidly. Trips 
to industrial plants are obligatory for both boys and girls. 

Each student is given a specific task when on a visit of this nature 
and a written report of what was seen and observed must be submitted. 

As explained by Deputy Minister of Education Zimin, there is still 
a lack of sufficient laboratory space, physical equipment, and other 
aids in the schools themselves which may be why these frequent excur- 
sions to factories and power stations are necessary. 

On these visits the operation of mechanical equipment and techno- 
logical processes are explained and the processes of nature are 
observed. 

Through their various clubs in the Pioneers and in the Young Com- 
munist League they become interested in amateur radio, electrotech- 
nical aircraft modeling, and similar activities. This whets natural 
curiosity in technical fields. 

Through 1955 Russian primary and secondary students spent about 
42 percent of total instruction time on science and mathematics. 

_In 1956 the program was changed with the workload somewhat 
lightened but the proportion of time spent on science and mathematics 
now amounts to approximately one-half of the total of instructional 
hours. Their science clubs, hobby shops, and similar activities afford 
an early and intense exposure to science. 
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In that exposure the selection of candidates for higher education 
in engineering and science fields begins to assert itself. 

Such courses are responsible for the failure of many youngsters to 
make passing grades. But L was told they could remain in the class 
for an additional year to try again. If they fail a second time, they 
are through. 

Those who are dropped are shunted into the elaborate system of the 
vocational and subprofessional schools, many of which are of a tech- 
nical nature. But it is primarily from those who do graduate that 
candidates for higher education are selected. 


LENINGRAD SCHOOL 


We visited with the directress and several teachers in a 3-hour 
session in one of the oldest schools in Leningrad which in years gone by 
had emphasized musical training. I shall use it as an example, but 
it was quite similar to those in which we spent many hours in Kiev, 
Moscow, Tiflis, and other cities and towns. 

it is one of the 500 schools in the Leningrad area operating under the 
10-grade system. , 

‘Lhis school, a rebuilt structure from the ruins of war damage, has 
1,499 students divided into 40 groups, with 140 more boys than girls. 
The faculty comprises 64 members. 

In the first four grades, their subjects are not too much unlike our 
own. They are advanced on the recommendation of the teacher. 

If they do not pass, they may stay for an additional year—this is 
true straight through. As they move from the fifth grade forward, 
their work becomes more difficult. Their first examinations actually 
come at the fifth-grade level. This is to be abolished in 1957. 


TOUGH EXAMS 


Starting in the sixth grade, their examinations really become 
difficult. 

In the sixth to ninth grades, inclusive, 20 minutes before the student 
is to go to the front of the room and demonstrate his knowledge in 
the particular course for which tests are being held that day, he draws 
a card from a bowl. 

The card has 2 questions on it, 1 generally requiring blackboard 
demonstration and the other oral presentation. 

His own teacher and at least one other teacher hear the examinations 
and jointly do the grading, passing their recommendations on to the 
director. 

In the 10th grade the same process is followed, except that the 
ctudent’s own teacher and from 2 to 4 additional teachers plus the 
director of the school make up the examining board. 

This is for the matriculation examination, or the end of the second- 
ary school education. 

Major examinations at all levels are prepared by the central edu- 
cation authority and conducted on a nationwide basis. They are de- 
livered to the individual teachers just prior to examination time. 
Thus the teacher has little or no contro] over the actual examination 
questions. 
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All final grades received by a pupil during his 10 years of study 
are very pant since they either help or deter him from getting 
into other educational establishments. 

The grading system in the Russian schools is numerical. A grade 
of 5 is the best, 4 is a good grade, a grade of 2 is unsatisfactory, and a 
grade of 1 is appraised as utter failure. 

Students who get grades of 5 through their entire school attendance 
receive a gold medal and their pictures are hung, with their names, in 
conspicuous places in the hallways of the school. 

Those who have 90 percent 5’s receive a silver medal and their names 
also are placed in a prominent position on the corridor walls. 

Both the gold and silver medalists—their total number is not large— 
are automatically entitled to enter universities and institutes (col- 
leges) without further examination. 

For those who fall below the 90-percent perfect mark, the higher ed- 
ucation establishments give competitive entrance examinations rang- 
ing anywhere from 3 to 6 in number. Of course they also are sub- 
jected to a more or less effective political screening. 

In the past 5 years, as an average, only 1 out of each 4 that applies 
for admittance to higher educational establishments gains that goal. 

In engineering and scientific fields selection is even more stringent. 
Some of the top. engineering and science divisions of universities ac- 
cept only 1 out of 12 applic: ants. 

They must take two languages—Russian, of course—and they have 
an option on which other they, will study. This is the only option in 
the whole study program in the 10- year schools. 

In the school we visited in Leningrad, 30 percent of the students 
studied French, 35 percent English, and 35 percent German. Before 
the war there was little English in this particular school. 

Their other courses include biology, astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
history, mathematics, and a sort of civics which actually is Russian 
political thought. All of these are mandatory. 


SCHOOLS MIXED 


Up to 3 years ago, there were separate schools for boys and girls, 
a practice started during World War II. For the past 3 years they 
have been mixed. They attend school 6 days a week, with 1 hour less 
on Saturdays. 

In addition, they have the usual run of sports, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, music. handicraft, and all the other things of that sor t, inelud- 
ingchorus. Their libraries are adequate. 

Peek into the study room for geography. There they have maps, 
landscape views and mineral collections, projection machines, films for 
pictorial education, as well as model and plastic constructed by the 
pupils themselves. There are instruments, some of them rather com- 
plicated, for establishing latitude and longitude terrestrial globes, 
special devices for explaining astronomical problems. Besides the 
study room which also contained a small library of geophysical works 
was a lecture hall for 30 students. It also had a compass, a little globe, 
maps, and apparatus such as I had just seen. The collective equipment 
of this room had been supplied in 15 sets to simplify the instruction. 
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This same method apparently applied to all fields. In botany and 
biology they kept busy with living animals, white mice, guinea pigs, 

abbits, and birds. 

The study rooms for physics and chemistry were the ones to which 
I paid particular attention. Everywhere I noticed an abundance of 
equipment, maps, charts, diagrams, a whole complicated and minutely 
thought-out apparatus to make the learning of science as concrete and 
simple as possible. 

From the teacher at this school I got the same story as I did in other 
schools in other republics of the Soviet Union: “Soviet education never 
separates theory i ‘om practice.” The pupils share in the teaching; 
they construct and maintain the apparatus used in their experiments. 
For instance, they themselves have produced a projectional of a special 
kind they need for their microse ope slides and also their rudimentary 
broadcasting set. 

Where also I found the same emphasis on practical performance. 
From their very early years the students move unconsciously toward 
the choice of their future careers. 

They have competitive sports with other schools, ending up in com- 
petitive district, citywide, republicwide, and all sov ietwide contests. 
The most prominent sports activities are gymnastics, volleyball, bas- 
ketball, skating, skiing, running, riding, and swimming. 

The students whose parents have suflicient income bri ing their own 
luncheons, which are augmented by hot soup in the wintertime, avail- 
able at low cost. 

The youngsters from poorer families even have breakfast rolls, 
sausage, milk, and porridge. They are each served one glass of milk. 
They receive oranges and apples in the winter when they are avail- 


able. 
HISTORY 


Fifth-grade history students study Greek; 6th graders study Rome; 
the 7th grade studies the Middle Ages—that is, ‘the 5th to 16th cen- 
turies—from the 8th to 10th grades they get modern history with 
the 8th and 9th up to World War I, and the 10th, modern history 
together with economics and politics. 

For American, English, French, and other histories, Soviet scien- 
tists rewrite history for the 8th, 9th, and 10th graders. 

Of course, the Soviets won the war with Germany practically single- 
handedly, according to their history teachers, and afterward the 
U. S. S. R— 





honestly carried out its obligations toward its allies by declaring war on Japan 
and thus assuring the latter’s defeat. 

From this type of teaching that has been going on since World 
War IT, which also is emphasized to the general population via film, 
radio, and the printed word, it certainly would take many long years 
to obliterate or diminish the effect of this postwar ideology on “Soviet 
minds, 

Their problems of history at the moment are somewhat compli- 
cated. In fact, they suspended the history examinations in 1956 be- 
cause of the desanctification of Stalin. Notice of that arrived with 
the examination questions when we were in Leningrad. 
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For many years they taught that Stalin was a great man and a hero. 
Now their history teachers find it difficult to take the opposite line 
and denounce him. 

In grading students, the teacher lists each mark each day for those 
who have been asked questions. As they progress in school, they have 
to prepare most of their lessons at home. It is generally compulsory 
work on 3 or 4 subjects each day. 

The directress told us that homework at that particular school 
averages from 21% to 3 hours, but in others we found the homework 
runs from 3 to 4 and 5 and even 6 hours. 

The Deputy Minister of Education, ae Zimin, whom we met in 
Moscow, told us they discovered some cases where children were 
doing homework for as many as 6 fades.” He said they were trying 
to change that situation. They have a parent-teacher organization 
which works closely with the school. 

Every Soviet school has an infirmary. In the one we visited there 
were two women doctors. Vaccination is compulsory. Doctors keep 
the health files and regular supervision of the children’s physical 
well-being. 

They told me that infectious diseases are becoming increasingly 
rare in school-age children, and students are given special courses 
in hygiene. 

Apparently there is no corporal punishment, and individual cases 
of unruliness are taken up directly with the parent. The parent 
organization elects its own committee and chairman. 

Tf a youngster becomes too mischievous or difficult, he is ordered 
to the front of the classroom and scolded publicly. ‘This method is 
not used unless the infraction is serious. And when this is done, 
the child is required to write his misdeed in his diary and why he was 
punished. 

Each child has a diary which sets out the homework required and 
also gives the marks for the day’s papers or recitations. At the 
end of the week, the parent is required to sign the diary, much as 
we sign report cards, which attests to the fact that he or she has 
given the necessary supervision by at least reading what the child 
is expected to do in the way of homework and any ‘infraction in the 
rules. 

There is no smoking problem in the 10-year schools, the teacher 
said. 

A monitor is chosen for each class by popular vote. Then the entire 
membership of 1 class spends 1 day a week as monitors to keep chil- 
dren from rushing and running upstairs and downstairs. 

The children walk to school for the most part. If they have to 
go very far, some of them take trolleys or buses for which they have 
to pay the regular fare, but the principal assured us that practically 

all of the youngsters exercise their legs by walking, even those whose 
parents are “big shots.” 

If the children are driven to school by a chauffeur or their parents, 
either the parents’ organization, its committee, or the prince ipal tries 
to have a talk with the parents in order to try to discourage any show 
of opulence. 

Educational facilities in the Soviet Union are grouped into about 
four levels. Creches, which in effect are day nurseries for working 
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mothers, take children from 214 months to 3 years but enroll only 
35 percent of that age a gy nursery schools, called kinder- 
gartens, cover from 3 to 7 years, but they are a bit different than 
what we understand by that name in the U nited States. 

Soviet education actually gets underway in their 10- an school. 
It is broken down into the elementary, or grades 1 to 4; the inter- 
niediate, grades 5 to 7; and the upper grades, 8 to 10. 

Students finish at the age of 17 or 18 if they are successful in all 
grades. If not, they are “diverted to varying types of specialized 
training to build up the Soviet labor force. 

No religion is taught in these 10-year schools and, of course, no 
ideas alien to Soviet official dogma are tolerated. 

Semiprofessional education is given in technicums—purely special- 
ized schools. 

There are approximately 3,700 of this type of institutions which 
are operated, administered, and financed by the ministries which 
supervise various segments of economic life or direct public-service 
divisions of the Government. 

All of their programs, teaching systems, and enrollment quotas 
are completely under the domin: ation of the Ministry of Higher 
Education. 

These schools train the supporting technical manpower supply. 

Successful completion of 7 vears of the 10-year school system is 
necessary before a student can get into a technicum—always by com- 
petitive examination, of course. 

There are other types of institutions which absorb the fallouts from 
the stiff courses of the 10-year schools—those for working youth and 
schools for rural youth among others. 

Universities and institutes comprise most of the higher educational 
establishments and even these are highly specialized as compared with 
our own higher educational institutions. 

Students in a university, institute and technicum have ample oppor- 
tunity to study English, German and French language reports, pam- 
phlets and books on technical ace omplishments | and trends in the 
United States, England and other countries. 

The technical reading rooms in the libraries are crowded with 
earnest students pouring over the output of American, English, Ger- 
man and French learned and scientific societies and schools. 

Science book stores likewise are crowded with young and old, try- 
ing to obtain literature on their favorite subjects. 

‘And that is natural. Soviet industry in the last 25 years has been 
built up, not on original technological discoveries but on adaptations, 
modifications and improvements of practices, models, methods de- 
veloped in the more advanced countries such as the United States, 
England and Germany. 

And that: in spite of the teaching of the young that Russians in- 
vented the electric light, radio and television and ‘the flying machine. 

Even that line of teaching is now beginning to be frowned on by 
Soviet higher ups who apparently now realize that the improved edu- 
cational status of their people makes such propaganda falsehoods look 
pretty ridiculous. 

A large proportion of future research scientists are trained in 
science divi 1si0ons of universities. 
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Secondary schools science teachers are trained in pedagogical insti- 
tutes which strongly emphasize subject matter rather than method- 
ology and teaching practice. 

Future engineers, medic al doctors, agronomists, veterinarians and 
others attend separate specialized educational institutions. 

When he finishes high school or their 10-year school, the student 
has a choice as to which institution or which specialty field he will 
enter. But once he enters that specialty, he has little chance to 
change his field. 

When the Soviet young person graduates in his specialty he must 
spend 3 years at whatever place the Government wants him to go— 
under penalty of jail. The only modification, according to Deputy 
Minister Zimin, is that no woman graduate can be forced to be sepa- 
rated from her husband. 

While the trend over the past few decades in the Soviet Union has 
been toward more technical education in order to satisfy the demands 
of industrialization, the United States has recognized the desirability 
of infusing technical education with a broader social and humanistic 
outlook. 

This past December, the National Science Foundation, a federally 
operated institution in Washington made a ar unt. of $303,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for a 2-year study of physical 
science teaching in secondary sc thools. . The MI T committee will make 
an intensive study to improve the presentation of high school subject 
matter in physical sciences. It may even lead to the preparation of 
new textbooks and laboraory manuals, new experimental equipment 
and teaching techniques with extensive use of film. 

This followed a grant on November 23 of $4 million to 16 colleges 
and universities in the United States to support academic year in- 
stitutes designed to help high-school science teachers improve their 
knowledge of science subject matter. 

In the Soviet Union two-thirds of their annual graduates are in 
scientific and engineering fields while about one-fifth of our college 
graduates are trained annually in those fields. 

It isa growing challenge for America and for the world. 

Our scientists and industrialists tell us we must enlarge our pool 
of scientific personnel because of the complexity of modern technology 
They give as an additional reason that the training of large numbers 
of individual engineers and scientists will increase the possibility of 
uncovering truly extraordinary creative talent and most of them agree 
that just a so-called crash program will not do the job. 

Russia tried that in the early thirties and they claimed it did not 
work. 

Unfortunately in studying this subject I have found a rather large 
number of important errors in articles and speeches discussing this 
grave question. One important research group implied that one-half 
of our public high schools offer no courses in either chemistry or 
physics. The actual facts, while discouraging, are not quite that 
bad. 

According to a special survey conducted in 1956 by Dr. Kenneth 
E. Brown, specialist for mathematics, U nited States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the actual figure is 23 percent. 
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Possibly we need additional incentives to encourage high-school 
students to prepare for university and college and turn themselves 
toward technical fields where we are sadly lacking in experts to help 
us maintain our place in the world. 

In 1954 we graduated only half as many college trained specialists 
in engineering ; and science as we did in 1950. However, the 1950 col- 
lege classes were the peak enrollment from GI-aided students. 

The enormous effort by the Russians in the training of engineers 
and scientists and the unhappy effects of our own careless lack of 
effort in this area are important things for us to consider. 

Correlation between the Nation’s industrial power and standard of 
living which, of course, is the heart of its self-defense centers on the 
size and quality of its reservoir of trained scientific and technical 
manpower. 

One of the greatest problems in the studies which have been made 
on this subject is the steady reduction in the relative number of boys 
and girls who are studying mathematics, chemistry, physics, and other 
courses basic to college work in engineering and science. 

We must have technic ally tre ained men and women to increase our 
standard of living in time of peace and safeguard our Republic in 
time of war. 

Mathematics is the language of these scientific workers. 

And it is becoming more and more necessary for workers in indus- 
try to have a science background even if they do not intend to become 
physicists or chemists. 

If our supply of specialized personnel is to meet the Nation’s de- 
mand, we must make certain that more able people receive training 
in mathematics. And the study of mathematics by scientifically in- 
clined students should begin before they reach college. 

A recent study of mathematics edue: ation in the high SC ae papi 
that the number of pupils taking the subject is less each y In 
algebra the percentage of pupils enrolled becomes smaller Bh year 
In 1934 about 30 percent of high school pupils elected algebra. In 
1949 this had dipped to 26 percent and in 1953 to approximately 25 
percent. What’s more, the number of pupils enrolled in mathematics 
decreases from grade to grade in high school. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Brown, specialist in mathematics in the United 
States Office of Education selected figures at random from 857 high 
schools for the year 1952-53. These indicated that only 34 percent of 
our 10th grade students were taking mathematics while in the 11th 
grade it was 23 percent and in the 12th grade only 10 percent. 

Mathematics, the language of modern civilization, simply isn’t being 
studied enough in high school. 

A typical American high school schedules physics or chemistry as a 
1-year elective science course. A great number of high schools do not 
teach physics at all. 

Where United States high schools were once college preparatory in 
character, they have now become a complete postprimary self-sufficient 
school for all adolescents between the ages of 12 and 18 years. 

Deans of admissions in our privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities and some faculty members in tax supported higher educa- 
tional institutions complain increasingly of the amount of remedial 
spelling, reading, mathematics, and science training that has to be 
given to our college freshmen. 
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The Russians seem to have no problem with the “Johnny can’t 
read” controversy. They explained to me that they use the “old- 
fashioned” phonetic system. 

From Dr. B. R. Stanerson of the American Chemical Society : 

There are those who believe that secondary school education is drifting into 
the worst crisis of its history. 

And according to the Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training of the high-school graduates with an ; Q. of 120, 
only 53 percent enter college. Many students, of course, believe that 
engineering and science courses are too tough and require much more 
home study than some of the snap courses. 

From 1900 to 1950 engineering and scientific professional graduates 
in the United States increased almost twice as fast as did the popula- 
tion. 

More recently, however, the number of students prepared for college 
work and the number of those graduating in engineering and science 
has declined. The college peak was reached in 1950. Graduates in 
engineering and science who receive degrees with that class represented 
nearly 25 percent of the entire class. 

Those of 1954 represented about 18 percent. And if present indica- 
tions are fulfilled, those of the class of 1960 will comprise a bare 15 
percent of the whole. 

Percentagewise, unfortunately here in America, there is a long his- 
tory of declining interest at the high-school level in many of the 
subjects basic te college work in engineering and science. These 
include mathematics, chemistr y, and physics. 

Of all the high- school graduates whose qualifications are such as 
to warrant their striving to become engineers and scientists, about one- 
half cease further schooling to go to work. And of the half that go 
to college, only about 40 percent graduate. 

In most European countries, mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
assume greater importance in the curricula. There is a tendency in 
nearly every country there to require a satisfactory showing in these 
subjects before the pupil is given a passing certificate. 

Western Europe has always stressed a high standard of scholar- 
ship prevailing in its universities, Naess and technical institutions. 
The same has been true in secondary schools. 

In 1940 about 32 percent of all professionals in Russia were women ; 
by 1950 the proportion increased to about 50 percent. 

Of course, the medical and educational professions were the first in 
which women sought representation, but by about 1952 about 20 
percent of all Russian engineers were women and about 70 percent 
of their doctors. 

In the United States women engineers constitute only a fraction 
of 1 percent of the total number. 

There seems to be no question but that if we continue to let the 
Russians go ahead of us in science education a disaster which might 
be catastrophic to our way of life is inevitable. 

In 1954 our colleges graduated 57 percent fewer high-school science 
teachers and 51 percent fewer mathematics teachers than in 1950. 

There is another important aspect of this problem. In the United 
States the teacher has not been accorded proper recognition and status 
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inthecommunity. In Russia teachers rank high in the pay and social 
strata. 

According to a recent survey of professions in the United States, 
the average dentist’s income is 21% times that of a teacher, a lawyer’s 
2.7 times, and the physician’s 4.2 times as much. 

Early last year the New York State Citizens’ Committee for Public 
Schools found that 40 percent of the children and 47 percent of the 
parents in 199 New York communities did not’respect the knowledge 
of teachers in their schools. 

In 54 percent of the communities teachers were rarely invited into 
people’s homes. 

Here in America our traditions and culture have been developed 
through the humanities and social sciences and our fundamental reli- 
gious conception—man to his Maker. 

We should not be distracted from continuing our efforts on behalf 
of all other important fields of education. 

Our problem, of course, is nationwide, but its solution is local. 

Dr. Allen T. Waterman, director, National Science Foundation, 
declares : 

Further emphasis is needed for at least a limited amount of education in the 
sciences for all of our youth and excellence in the advanced training of a greater 
fraction of our most able creative youth in the fields of science and engineering 
who have the requisite aptitude. 

We are now called on to compete with a system that forces its 
smartest boys and girls to get all the education they can absorb and 
then channels them into the uses of the state. 

As the supply of highly trained Russian technicians continues to 
expand focus will center on competition with the free world and 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. People in these areas have a tre- 
mendous range of practical problems to which trained men can pro- 
vide practical answers. Problems of agriculture, health, industrial 
production, and communications. This is the language they want to 
talk. And we can talk it better than the Russians if we will just 
prepare ourselves. 

‘he export of these people—highly trained, is certainly more valu- 
able than anything else that the Russians can give to the people of any 
particular land. 

If our present war of competitive coexistence is to be won, it will 
go to the largest army of technologists trained for export. 

But our technical experts must also be trained in the liberal arts 
so they will understand our great traditions of democracy and freedom. 

They must not only be able to build dams and steel mills, but they 
must be able to represent western culture. That probably would be 
far more important to us than the export of billions of dollars worth 
of arms. 

Again quoting Dr. Waterman: 

Furthermore, this problem is nationwide. Especially in the training of our 
youth, efforts must be made in the localities where they are found—that is, the 
problem is essentially a local one and its solution is the responsibility of all of 
our citizens. Only at our great peril could we risk having leadership in basic 
applied technology pass into the hands of our potential enemy. 


Now don’t get me wrong. 
I am not remotely suggesting that the Russians have caught up with 
us industrially. They are still behind in creature comforts, housing, 
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and clothing. Their motor road system is about where ours was before 
World War I. 

And their brutality to the Polish and Hungarian people has set them 
back quite a step in the battle for men’s minds in the neutralist coun- 
tries like India. 

M. K. Cherian, chief editor of the Malaala Manorama, an important 
Middle East newspaper recently wrote my son: 

Stalinism in Eastern Europe is worse than the worst colonialism and Russian 
proclamation of friendship is as meaningless as a wolf proclaiming to the world 
that it is a lamb. 

America still has time to catch up. 

The question of whether they—the Russians—can continue to edu- 
cate the people in the technical fields up to the highest level of their 
capacities without undermining the people’s faith in communism itself 

may present the Russians with a serious problem. 

I often wonder, as I did when I was in Russia, whether this new 
look and seeming conversion of the Iron Curtain into a sieve wasn’t 
a type of ideological Trojan horse. 

They knew that a few of our leaders had become aware of what had 
been happening in the Soviet Union’s educational system these past 
three decades. 

Let’s not fool ourselves. 

The stars atop the Kremlin are ball-bearing mounted to shift with 
the winds as they come off the steppes and so can and does Soviet 
policy change. 

The overnight brutality in Hungary is an example. 

Other e: xamples undoubtedly will follow. 

Whether the “new look smiles” propaganda c ampaign which existed 
when we were there (the Argus-Leader reporting team of Mrs. Ken 
nedy, our daughter Pat, and I) has now changed, I am somewhat 
uncertain. 

I can’t imagine them being quite as willing to let folks have the free 
rein roaming that we had as we went from city to city and from town 
to town and at each town being accorded a “Yes” to every request we 
made to inspect educational, hospital, and farming facilities. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baitey. Mr. Kennedy, it has been a pleasure for the Chair, and 
I think I am speaking for the members of the committee and the staff 
members present as well, to listen to this very informative presenta- 
tion. And I know in committee room one of our junior members 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, freshman Congressman 
McGovern, who happens to be from South Dakota, would like to have 
the opportunity at this time to tell us just a little more about Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s background and the type of work he is engaging in. 

I would like to say that I have known Mr. Kennedy for some 25 
or 30 or maybe as much as 40 years. Mr. Kennedy used to operate 
a radio station and publish a newspaper in the city of Clarksburg, a 
newspaper that before Mr. Kennedy came along I was connected with 
as a member of the editorial staff. 

Mr. Kennepy. I may add that I didn’t sever that connection, Mr, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Bairey. So at this time I would like for Mr. McGovern to give 
us any detail we have left out in connection with Mr. Kennedy’s 
present activities and what he is doing in South Dakota. 
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Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my personal grati- 
tude to you for listening to my suggestion that Mr. Kennedy be in- 
vited to testify before this committee. As anew member of the com- 
mittee I would not have presumed :to suggest the first witness to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee in this session had it not been for my 
conviction that Mr. Kennedy has some very valuable information re- 
lating to the problems of education. He is a man with an unusually 
rich background in this field. 

Mr. Kennedy is the editor and publisher of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, the largest and most influential newspaper in South Dakota. 
He has had a brilliant career as a new spaperman, and as a radio and 
television executive. In 1929 he was awarded the Pugsley Prize of 
$1,000 for the most noteworthy work by a Washington correspondent. 
He is a member of the bars of Iowa and the District of Columbia. 
During World War II he was a personal assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations and later worked with Secretary of the Navy and 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal. 

I am particularly impressed with the fact that he is taking almost 
full time not only to study the problems of American education, but 
to study them ona comparative basis. He has traveled in the Soviet 
Union and other foreign countries and is doing that, I am sure, to a 
considerable extent because of his desire to bring back comparative 
information that will sharpen his studies of the American educational 
problem. 

Mr. Baitey. Now we have approximately 15 minutes before the 
House convenes at 12 

Do any members of the committee desire to ask Mr. Kennedy any 
questions¢ Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upauu. I just wanted to ask 2 or 3 questions. 

I do want to thank you, Mr. Kennedy, along with the others, for 
coming here. In thts committee we are just starting our work this 
morning, and our jurisdiction is the general field of education in 
the United States. And of course I think that this presentation 
certainly is a sober one, and it gives us a very good frame of reference 
in which to consider the problems that come before us. Because we 
not only have to look at American education from the standpoint of 
or with reference to what we are doing in the various States, but also 
we have to have the broader view. Because, as you have pointed out, 
there may be longer implications that hold a lot for our country. 

Were you able to form any opinion as to the quality of the gradu- 
ates, the scientists and engineers, that the Russians are turning out, 
as compared with the quality in our country? I know I have seen 
some people in the field of education who have attempted to answer 
some of the things you have raised here today by saying that they 
have not reached the same quality that we are turning out in our 
educational institutions. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t feel qualified to examine the qualitative 
point of view of the product of their institutions, other than to point 
out that they had a big industrial, agr icultural, and industrial fair 
which was opened by Tito when we were there, the second or third 
of June. And in going out and looking at their electronic exhibits, 
the generators for dams for electricity, the quality of work they were 
turning out—now, of course, that may have been a show place, but 
it was mighty fine looking stuff, 


« 
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I am not an engineer, but I bought lots of high tolerance equipment 
in my day, radio, television, newspaper, as well as having some ex- 
perience thrown at me when I was in the Navy. And I am im- 
pressed with some of the things they do so well; and then, the next 
group of things, so poorly. Their subw: ays, for instance. There isn’t 
anything like them in the world, in vanity, in beauty, in speed, in 
comfort. In quality particularly. Each of their stations is a mu- 
seum, beautiful beyond comparison with anything we have got. And 
they get their people around very fast. I have been in the subway 
in Tokyo, Paris, London, New York. I guess that covers the subway 
systems of the world. I may have missed one, but I have probably 
been in it. 

Then on the other hand, you will see buildings—they have the 
capacity to build the oldest new buildings you have ever seen. Some 
of them look like they are falling down ‘by the time they get finished 
with the place and have it opened up. So it is awfully hard to 
answer your question. But I can only add this, that people who 
can produce H-bombs, if they have—certainly they have produced 
the other bombs—and the sort of things they are doing in jets and 
everything else—they have produced a new drill in the oilfields that 
our own people are now taking on, that cuts through about 10 times 
as fast as, say, the Hughes bit. The Dresser people have taken that 
on now in Dallas. Some of the things they have done are rather 
fantastic. So that it is still spotty, I suppose, but I am not qualified 
to give you an expert answer on that, sir. 

Mr. Upaux. One other question. I was interested in the question 
you present here of the top students in those schools, irrespective of 
what background they come from, by the fact that they make top 
grades, more or less having a passport anywhere in the educational 
system of the country. Perhaps I hardly need ask this question, but 
Il am going to ask it anyway. 

Do you feel that our country is doing enough to see that the best 
students are able to move freely in our educ: ational system and go 
ahead and get the training that they are qualified to receive ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am awfully glad that you asked that question, be- 
“~ause according to one of our scientific s I forget which one: 
I have been through so much of this—only 53 percent of our 120 
IQ students, I believe in 1955, went on to college. There we have 47 
percent who did not go on to college, of 120 or - better IQ. Reasons? 
Some of them, money. Some of them probably wanted to get mar- 
ried. And some of them, the immediacy of money that they an get 
by going to work and probably earning as much as dayworkers in 
various plants, maybe, as they will ever earn. Because they get the 
top pay today. 

Some system of helping, some incentive, is required. Because at 
present, with your costs of higher education going up—and I have 
five children. My youngest son is now a freshman in college. My 
daughter, here, is a senior at the University of California, at. Ber keley. 
I have put through three others already. And I am somewhat famil- 
iar with the costs of putting people through college. Well, any family 
that has 2 or 3 kids to get through college—I don’t care what kind of 
money they are making. After taxes, it ‘gets to be a pretty rough deal. 

Well, think of the ‘people who are just making smaller amounts. 
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Here are your Ivy League colleges just raising their tuition to about 
$2,000 a year. And I presume the others are having to do the same 
thing, because the income from your endowments is going down, and 
the amount of endowments, the additions to them, is also going down 
relatively. We have got to do something. I am not an expert, as I 
tried to explain at the start, and I don’t know what to tell you. I 
am only reporting a condition that I seem to find throughout the 
country and throughout the other countries as well. 

Mr. Hasxe. I just have one question. 

Did you get a chance to talk to some of the teen-age kids themselves, 
and were you able to find out their attitude toward their own 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. In traveling around, Mrs. Kennedy and my daugh- 
ter and I traveled individually, but we would team up with other 
Americans or people from other countries who were traveling. Some 
of them who got into the picture got a little bit of a feeling, but not 
enough to be significant. 

1 frankly couldn’t answer the question. I don’t feel qualified to. 
I don’t think we have got enough information to give an honest 
answer. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Kennedy, I have particularly enjoyed your pres- 
entation, because I was in Russia in August of 1955, for only 2 weeks. 
I think you did an amazing job of finding out so many facts about so 
many things. I have just gone through this little book. 

We found that we were the first two Congressmen in, Mr. Holt of 
this committee and I, after the Geneva talks, and we found that they 
were still looking a little askance at Americans, and we sort of had 
to fight. for everything we got. 

But in trying to analyze the Russian educational system, I might 
say first that they were not in school; the schools were in recess while 
we were there, so we didn’t get to see them. It appeared to me that 
one thing which may be a short-term advantage of the Soviet system 
over ours is that they do not have to be concerned about making citi- 
zens out of these kids, because they do not care whether they are citi- 
zens or not. They can have them concentrate on technical subjects 
to the utter exclusion of all the things we know as the arts and sciences, 
and in that way, they, as you said, I think, in your first paragraph 
here, produce an atheistic scientific trained mind, which is just what 
they want, which fits into their system, and which does not fit into 
ours. Would you say that is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I would say that is a very fair statement. 

Mr. Ruopes. Another thing we were told: We were told that of 
course the 6-year schools were pretty universal throughout the 
U.S. S. R., but that the 10-year Co was a fairly recent sort of a 
thing, and that the application was not yet universal. Would you 
say that is true? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. In practically all the largest cities, 
the 10-year school was in force. It had been in force in some cases 
since 1950, 1951, and 1952. In Georgia they have 11-year schools. 
All the rest are 10. But that is in the large cities only. There were 
263 cities, from Moscow downward in population range, that had the 
10- to 11-year schools. In the rest of them, it was 7 years. I think it 
was 7 rather than 6, Mr. Congressman. And each year they have been 
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adding more and more. And their project places them so that by 
1960 they expect to have it going throughout the country. I think they 

are going to be a little slow on it when you get out into the country 
areas, because we were on some of the collective farms, and it didn’t 
look to me as though they were going to be able to make their grade. 
But then, who am I tosay? I was not long enough there to be an ex- 
pert on this. 

Mr. Ruopes. Of course, the waste of manpower was something we 
noticed, too. And I think that was particularly true on the collective 
farm we saw. 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, tremendously, yes. 

Mr. Ruones. And as long as they waste the manpower in those 
direas at least, I think they are going to take the choice of getting 
the work done or getting the kids educated. They probably can’t 
do both. 

Mr. Kennepy. They waste manpower even in the educational field. 
Take the technical fields. When they are training people in an in- 
stitute run by the petroleum industry, that will have its divisions of 
electronic engineers, and all other types of engineers. And then you 
will get over into another field, say, the steel or heavy construction 
industry Technicum or institute. They will often have people doing 
the same things and developing the same type of machinery. 

It might be just an elbow of a pipe, or to put on a pipe, in both 
places; which to us would be utterly ridiculous. They have a tremed- 
ous waste of manpower in most of those places so far as I could gather. 

Now, I was not there long enough to become an expert, as I say. 
I am only trying to give my repertorial impressions. 

Mr. Ruopes. I was also impressed by the statement you made in 
your oral presentation that they do not have what appears to me to be 
a rounded economy. They can do almost anything they want to on a 
erash basis. They ean say, “We are going to build jet airplanes,” and 
they will build jet airpalnes and build good ones. But while they 
are doing that, they seem to sort of neglect ever ything else. 

The most dramatic ex: imple I remember, Mr. Chairman, was when 
Mr. Holt and I were going down the highway in Russia, or road—they 

called it a highw and we could see vehicles going by, and most 
of them were are awn an horses. Not too many trucks and things like 
that. And then we looked up, and there was a formation ‘of jet 
aircraft going overhead. It is a nation of contradictions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tremendous contradictions. 

Mr. Horxianp. Mr. Kennedy, do you not think that the main draw- 
back to engineering science in America—I think you said as much—is 
in our gr ade schools? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, in our grade and high schools. 

Mr. Hotianp. The reason why I state this to you: I had a bill last 
year, and I put it in this year again. Before I had it written, I had 
a survey made of every engineering university in the United States, 
and the quote about eating up our ‘seed corn came from an engineer 
out in our part of the country. They all have come to the conclusion 
that what we have to do is subsidize teachers of mathematical science 
from the grade and high school as well as the engineering schools, to 
be in any way suc cessful. Because last year the 108 schools that wrote 
me in the last 3 or 4 weeks are lacking 637 engineering teachers. And 
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they claim that about 50 percent of the engineering teachers they have 
are not capable of teaching engineering science. 

I gave an examination in my district to high school graduates for 
appointment to West Point and Annapolis, and of the 26 who took 
examinations—and every one was an honor pupil appointed by the 
school, not a political appointment—every one failed in algebra. 

Mr. Kennepy. W ell, this whole problem: You don’t have the teach- 
ers. In fact, the Carnegie Corp. last week or the week before came 
out with their annual report. They had made a study of our institu- 
tions, our high school—I have got the figures on it somewhere. But 
they, it seems to me, pointed out in that pamphlet on page 7: 

In a recent study of mathematics in the secondary schools in the United States, 
conducted under grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York— 


it is not in the pamphlet, but it is in this piece here 


it was found that in one high school, that of 526 with an I. Q. above 114, 135 
of the students dropped mathematics to average C or lower or were retarded one 
grade more. The mean I. Q. of those 135 that failed was 123 I. Q. 

And one other point fitting into yours. The corporation further 
reported that one-third of the States of the U nion, the United States, 
require no mathematics training for certification of mathematics 
teachers. 

Mr. Hotianp. I had that in some of the answers I got from some 
of the superintendents of public schools in the United States. It has 
got to that point, that they cannot get mathematics teachers, and they 
take some who specialize in English and try to make mathematics 
teachers out of them, and they study their problems at night to try 
to teach the kids in school the next mor ning, which is an impossibility. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, we have a lot of schools, and I am sure we have 
some, Congressman McGovern, in South Dakota that have to have 
athletic coaches. We have to have successful high-school football 
teams and basketball ums. There is a stage where emphasis can be 
too great. And to get to that point, that they cannot get mathematics 
teachers, and they work at night to attempt to keep ahead of the kids, 
Of course, if there is a winning day and there is celebrating that eve- 
ning, the poor kids suffer next day, I suppose. I do not know. But 
we have too much of that. 

And in your construction legislation, I do hope that in what limita- 
tions you write into it, you have some relation to the square foot: age of 
space given for teac hing and laboratory and physical needs in relation 
to the whole. Because I have heard tell of places where they have 2 
and 3 kitchens, maybe 1 for the PTA and 1 for the faculty and 1 for 
the students, and they go on to other things. I have even heard of 
one—I have been hunting for it, and I can’t find where it is; maybe 
you gentlemen know—where they had a soundproof band shell. Well, 
I appreciate that bands are necessary, but in this day of the high cost 
for all kinds of States and subdivisions to try to build buildings, we 
probably could tighten up at least a little on some of our luxuries. 
Maybe I sound old fashioned. I suppose I am. 

Mr. Barter. And, of course, you would increase the laboratory 
facilities. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. TI had in mind the space for studies, meaning 
schoolrooms and laboratories. 

Th 


Mr. Barney. 





ie Tfouse is in session. 
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And again let me say on behalf of the committee that we deeply 
appreciate your presence here, Mr. Kennedy. I am sure you have 
given us some valuable information that will form the basis of what 
ever legislation we write. The information will assist us materially. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have appreciated the 
opportunity to come before you. Again, 1 am just a reporter. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITIEE ON Epucation AND Lagor, 
Washington, Dd, ¢ 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Udall, Frelinghuysen, 
and Haskell. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, Chief Clerk ; John O. Graham, minor- 
ity clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, 
assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator. 

Mr. Battry. The committee will be in order. 

At this time I would like to ask the clerk to call the roll of the 
membership, to see if we have a quorum present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battey. Present. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Kelly. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upai. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Hasxkeiy. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. A quorum is present. 

Mr. Bartry. The Chair notes the presence in the committee room of 
one of our colleagues, the distinguished gentleman from Utah. I 
might ask you to move up a little closer to the minority members of 
the committee. We appreciate having you present. 

Most evervone in American today. is acutely aware of the serious 
situation that has developed in our elementary and secondary schools. 
The function of this committee is to determine whether it would be 
feasible at this time to make Federal grants-in-aid and other financial 
arrangements to assist the several States and the individual districts 
in meeting what we know to be a serious situation. It is not the purpose 


or 
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of the committee to rehash hearings and facts that have been brought 
out over the past several years on this question of school construction 
which has been before the Congress. 

We shall endeavor to find satisfactory legislation and a satisfactory 
approach to the legislation so as to insure its approval not only by the 
House of Representatives but, later, by the Senate. 

At this time I think it would be well for me to read into the record 
a brief excerpt from the President’s message last week, his special 
message on the question of Federal grants-in-aid, and, I quote: 

“The need,” said the President in his message last week— 
for Federal assistance in eliminating this shortage is not theory but demonstrated 
fact. It cannot now be said realistically that the States and communities will 
meet this need. The classroom shortage has been apparent for a number of 
years, and the States and communities have notably increased their school- 
building efforts. Each year for several years they have set a new record in 
school construction. And yet, in the face of the vast expansion in enrollment 
each year, many areas are making inadequate progress in reducing the shortage. 

(The bills under consideration follow :) 

H. R. 1, H. R. 859, H. R. 1107, H. R. 1120, H. R. 1213, H. R. 1946, H. R. 2889, 
H. R. 3067, H. R. 3080, H. R. 3218, H. R. 3416, H. R. 3523, H. R. 3858, H. R. 3976, 
and H. R. 3986. 

Mr. Barer. At this time we have present, for the purpose of giving 
testimony in support of the administration’s proposal, a member of 
the Cabinet, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
members of his staff. 

At this time I want to introduce Secretary Folsom of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department. 

I would like for you, Mr. Folsom, to introduce the individual mem- 
bers of your staff with a proper identification of their duties. 


STATEMENT OF MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY LAWRENCE G. 
DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION; ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEG- 
ISLATION; WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY FOR PROGRAM ANALYSIS; PARKE BANTA, GENERAL 
COUNSEL; REGINALD CONLEY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; 
AND MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, LAWS AND LEGISLATION 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Secretary Fotsom. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

On my left is Mr. Richardson, Assistant Secretary for Legislation, 
and on my right is the new Commissioner of Education, Mr. Derthick. 
And also on my left Mr. Gradison, one of my assistants. 

Mr. Battery. Secretary Folsom, before you proceed, do you have in 
the committee room any representatives of the Legal Department? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, sir. I have other members of my staff if 
you would like to have them presented. 

Mr. Banta, who is our general counsel—— 

Mr. Bamey. Stand up and be identified, please. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Conley, a member of the legal staff. And 
Mr. Sneed from the Office of Education. 
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I think those are the only ones who will be called upon. 

Mr. Battery. Now might I inquire, Mr. Secretary, if you have also 
brought along a bond expert from the Treasury Department. Or 
will they be available while you are presenting your testimony ? 

Secretary Fousom. I have spoken to the Treasury, and they will 
have someone present later. They are not here today, but they will 
be available later. 

Mr. Bartny. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to testify on the President’s proposals 
for Federal assistance to help eliminate the critical shortage of school 
classrooms In many communities across the country. These proposals 
are embodied in H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986. I would like to thank 
you, Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, for your prompt 
consider: ation of this pressing problem of classroom shortage. 

Mr. Chairman, I plan to read this summary of the backgr ‘ound, and 
give you the highlights of our proposals, and then we can ‘develop the 
details later. 

Mr. Battery. Would you, Mr. Secretary, prefer not to be interrupted 
until you have concluded your proposals? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; I would prefer that. 

And I have not attempted in this summary to give the detailed 
background of any of these proposals because, as you indicated in 
your statement, they have been hashed over a number of times in the 
past. So lam simply giving the main outlines in this statement. 

Mr. Battery. Very well. 

Secretary Forsom. Prompt action is called for, I believe, in the 
circumstances we face today. For these circumstances impose a grave 
handicap to the education of many children. And the neglect of edu- 
cational opportunities for our children means a loss to them and to 
the Nation which may never be regained. 

Three conclusions, I believe, are clearly evident from the facts in 
this matter. 

First, there is a continuing, substantial and widespread shortage of 
public-school classrooms, born in years of depression and war and 
aggravated by the greatest enrollment increase in our history. 

“Second, despite a 1 great increase in school-building efforts, the States 
and communities are not making enough headway in reducing this 
shortage. 

Third, unless financially needy communities get help, the classroom 
shortage will persist for many years, hampering the education of our 
children and limiting the progress of our country. 

The classroom shortage first began to develop during the economic 
depression of the 1930’s when a lack of funds restricted school con- 
struction. Then, during World War II, labor and material shortages 
prevented the building of needed schools. T hus, a substantial shortage 
of classrooms began to » build up many years ago. 

In more recent years the problem has been greatly enlarged by the 
most rapid and sustained enrollment increase in our history. The 
enrollment in public schools has increased about 514 million in the 
past 5 years, to more than 32 million today. It will increase by an 
additional 6 million pupils over the next 5 years. 

In the face of these unprecedented needs, States and communities 
have notably increased their school-building effort. Ten years ago, 
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in 1946-47, they built only 9,000 classrooms. Three years ago the rate 

of construction was 55,000 classrooms, and 2 vears ago it was 60,000. 
B yD last year, about 63,000 classrooms were built at a cost of about 

$214 billion. And the States estimate they will build even more this 
yea —perhaps up to 69,000. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. A brief question, if I may. 

Are we talking about a school year or a calendar year when we talk 
about these 63,000 classrooms last year / 

Secretary Fotsom. The school year. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The school vear 1955-56 ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. The 63,000 was 1955-56. 

Despite these remarkable increases, setting a new record each year 
for several years, it is perfectly clear that the needs of the N: ation’s 
growing school population have not been adequately met. 

To he lp outline broadly the dimensions of the problem, the Office 
of Education last fall asked the State education agencies to report 
on the number of classrooms in use, the number of additional rooms 
needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities and to accommodate en- 
roliments above normal capacity, the number of classrooms built last 
year, and the estimated number to be completed this year. 

The States estimated there were approximately 1 million public 
school rooms in use at the start of this school year. But enrollment 
exceeded the normal capacity of these schools by about 2.3 million 
children. These children and additional millions of their classmates 
are handicapped by split sessions of half-day schooling, or obvious 
overcrowding, or emergency use of makeshift quarters such as ware- 
houses or fire stations. This is no theoretical shortage. These are 
children in school today, and they can be counted with reasonable 
accuracy. The States estimated 80,000 new classrooms are needed 
specifically to correct these conditions. 

There is another factor in the classroom shortage which may not 
be measured as precisely, but which is nevertheless real and substantial. 
This factor concerns the classrooms which may not be overcrowded 
but which are too old, unsafe, or otherwise inadequate. Estimates 
of this need must depend largely upon matters of judgment, and, 
hence, inevitably they will vary. 

In response to our questionnaire, the States estimated there are 
approximately 79,000 classrooms in this category which are wnsatis- 
factory and which need immediate replacement. 

Thus, the latest estimates by the State education agencies place the 
total shortage at approximately 159,000 classrooms at the start of this 

school year. Weshould not e xpect to measure the extent of the short- 
age down to the last classroom. The standards, judgments, and meth 
ods involved in such estimates naturally will vary in some degree from 
person to person, from place to place, from one period to another, and 
in different circumstances. The essen tial point, however, is that all 
reliable studies sliow a continuing, serious shortage. 

The classroom problem, of course, involves not only the shortage 
existing today but the need for classrooms for the furthe r large enroll- 
ment increases yet to come and for replacement of classrooms which 
will become obsolete in the future. 

The enrollment increase over the next few years will be about 11, 
million pupils each year, requiring approximately 45,000 new class- 
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rooms each year for enrollment increases alone. The extent of the 
future need for replacement of facilities cannot be as precisely deter- 
mined. Year by year, however, total replacement needs, resulting 
from obsolescence, population shifts, school consolidations, or losses 
dive to fire or natural disasters, are substantial. 

The States have reported that 14,000 classrooms were abandoned 
last year, despite the current shortage. Although a detailed break- 
down of reasons for the abandonment of these rooms is not available, 
reports by the States indicate the principal reasons were school dis- 
(riet reorganization and the closing down of small schools, and that 
only a small number of rooms were abandoned because they were unsat- 
sfactory or otherwise obsolete. 

With over 1 million classrooms now in use, some authorities esti- 
mate the normal replacement needs developing each year could run 
to about 20,000 classrooms a year. Using as a rough measure a range 
of 14,000 to 20,000 for annual replac ement, 59,000 to 65,000 new class- 
rooms may be needed each year simply for increased enrollment and 
annual replacement. 

Thus, the current rate of construction, even if it reaches an alltime 
peak of 69,000 this year, little more than keeps pace with the new needs 
developing each year. It permits only a little progress in reducing 
the backlog of shortage accumulated over many past years. At this 
rate, many children will be handicapped by classroom shortages for 
many year's to come. 

I would like to say here that, in principle, I would much prefer to 
see the States and communities solve this problem. But we are con- 
fronted with a condition, not a theory. The fact is the shortage has 
been apparent for quite a number of years. We have seen what the 
States and communities are doing to meet it, and we have seen that 
this is not enough. The compounded problem of an existing short- 
age, plus cont inued, unprecedented enrollment increases, have created 
circumstances today which this country has never fac ed before. 

In the light of this emergency, Federal action is imperative. But 
a sound Federal program to help eliminate the shortage within a rea- 
sonable period should call for more than Federal action alone and 
inore than State and Jocal action alone. It should seek a combination 
of action at all levels of government. The President’s program, there- 
fore, includes several features designed to encourage continued in- 
ereases In State and local funds for school construction. Increased 
efforts by the States and by communities which have the financial re- 
sources to meet their needs will go a long way toward eliminating the 
classroom shortage. 

The President's program also recognizes, however, that there are 
many districts across the country which sumply do not have the re- 
sources locally available to build the schools our children urgently 
need. The President’s proposal, therefore, would provide for com- 
bined Federal-State grants to help eliminate the shortage in these 
financially needy districts 

The States and communities are now building schools at a rate which 
demonstrates, once the backlog of shortage is removed, they can finance 
choo] construction to meet future needs from their own resources. 
Federal grants would then no longer be needed. 

The President's program includes four types of aid: 
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1. Grants to the States would be authorized at the rate of $325 
million annually for 4 years—a total of $1.3 billion—for direct assist- 
ance in building public schools in finane ially needy school districts. 
These grants would be matched by State or local funds, or both, during 
the first year and by State-appropriated funds for the remainder of the 
period. 

2. $750 million would be authorized over the 4-year period for the 
Federal purchase of school-construction bonds when local districts 
cannot market them at reasonable interest rates. These funds would 
be allocated among the States, and each State would determine, ac- 
cording to need, the order of priority among its local districts for the 
Federal purchase of bonds. Bonds would “be bought at the interest 
rate of long-term United States Treasury obligations plus one-half of 
1 percent. 

3. Federal advances would be made available for the reserve funds 
of State school-financing agencies or authorities. This is designed to 
assure more favorable interest rates for the bonds of these agencies. 
With the proceeds of its bonds, the State agency would finance con- 
struction of schools and lease them to local districts. After a period 
of years the schools would become the property of the local districts. 
This helps local districts which, because of bonding limits, for example, 
are unable to raise capital funds for needed school construction. qT ‘he 
proposed legislation would authorize $150 million over the 4-year 
period for this purpose. 

4. Grants to the States totaling $20 million over 4 years would be 
authorized to assist in long-range State planning to strengthen school- 
construction programs. This ‘proposal is particularly important in 
encouraging the States to provide needed technical assistance to local 
districts, remove outmoded debt and tax limits, promote better as- 
sessment practices, and encourage needed redistricting. 

These last two are practically the same with only minor changes 
from the provisions in last year’s bill which were discussed at length 
with this committee. 

This is a sound, constructive, and comprehensive program, making 
available a total of $2.22 billion in Federal funds over the 4-year 
period. It is designed in the light of the needs of our children and the 
appropriate role of the Federal Government in helping to meet this 
emergency and erase the classroom shortage. 

The administration also is supporting legislation to permit invest- 
ment trusts to buy State and local bonds and pass on the tax exemption 
to their shareholders. This should make available substantial addi- 
tional funds for the purchase of school bonds, especially for small 
districts. 

The President’s school-construction program will benefit children 
of all races throughout the country. As the President said in his 
message on the state of the Union, this program should be given a 
high priority and should be enacted on its own merits. 

I do not believe it would serve the cause of education or the cause 
of integration to complicate the school-construction program by provi- 
sions dealing with the complex problems of integration. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled on that subject and has prescribed an orderly 
judicial procedure for placing its ruling into effect. 
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There are several differences between the legislation proposed this 
year and the bill recommended last year. As you know, this year’ ’s 
proposal is designed to accomplish in 4 years what last year’s bill 
would have done in 5, and, thus, the proposed annual rate of construc- 
tion grants has been increased from $250 million to $325 million. 

To assure equitable distribution of the bond-purchase funds, definite 
allocations have been made to each State rather than limiting any State 
to 15 percent of the total. The proposed interest rate has been in- 
creased by one-eighth of 1 percent to reflect changes in the bond 
markets. 

I should like to call special attention now to certain features of the 
$1.3 billion program of construction grants which the administration 
believes are critically important if Federal aid is to produce the most 
effective and efficient results. 

First, the primary factors in allocating Federal construction grants 
among the States should be numbers of children and relative financial 
ability among the States to meet school needs. 

The prince iple of taking per capita income into account in distribut- 
ing Federal grants to the States have been recognized by Congress in a 

variety of programs over a long period of years. Last year, for exam- 
ple, financial ability was made a factor in alloc: ating grants to States 
for construction of w ater-treatment facilities. 

The administration’s proposal does not give as much weight to finan- 
cial resources of the States as, to cite another example, the 10- year- 
old hospital construction program. But it does recognize the simple 
logic of giving help where it is needed most. 

An allocation system based solely on school population tends to con- 
centrate Federal aid in the States best able to provide for their own 
needs. Under such a system, the 10 wealthiest States, with an aver- 
age income of over $11,000 per sehoolchild. would receive more than 
32 percent of the Feder ‘al grants while the 10 poorest States, with an 
average income of only about $4,400 per child, would receive only 19 
percent of the Federal funds. Yet the Office of Education advises me 
that the poorer States have a greater proportion of the total classroom 
shortage than the wealthier States. 

An allocation system based in part on financial need strikes at the 
classroom more effectively, employs Federal funds more economically, 
and more fully serves the total national interest. 

Another factor in the allotment of Federal funds would take into 
account whether the total educational effort within the State is rea- 
sonably related to its financial ability. The recommended bill would 
provide a somewhat smaller allotment for those States which are below 
the national average both in the proportion of their income devoted to 
education and in their dollar expenditures per pupil. This provision 
is designed to increase the incentive for State and local support of 
school construction. It supports the principle that State and local 
effort is fundamental—that Federal Saids should supplement, not 
displace, State and local funds. 

Third, the recommended bill provides for matching by State- 
appropriated funds after the first year. Other pending proposals 
would permit matching by State or local funds. 
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The administration’s proposal takes into account the fact that many 
States make little or no contribution to school construction. Thus, it 
serves to encourage greater State participation in this field and to 
further increase total funds for building needed schools. Failure 
to require State matching could lead to failure to provide any as- 
sistance at all to the very neediest local districts which might be 
unable to meet matching requirements at the local level. 

Fourth, each State would give priority to local districts within the 
State according to need. Thus, the combined Federal-State grants 
should go to districts with the most severe shortage of classrooms and 
the least ae resources to meet the problem. 

Finally, there is the cardinal principle that Federal assistance must 
be provid without infringing in any way on the American tradi- 
tion of State and local contro! of education. Our history has dem- 
onstrated many times that the Federal Government can support the 
cause of education without imposing Federal domination. 

Since 1862, for example, the Federal Government has provided 
financial support to land-grant colleges. For 89 years the United 
States Office of Education has been a source of nationwide informa- 
tion on education. For 40 years the Federal Government has given 
financial support to vocational education. Since World War IT the 
Federal Government has invested $18 billion to help war veterans 


continue their education. Since 1950, under Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874 (Sist Cong., as ee the National Government 
h: “as provided M1 nds to he Ip bun | d : ned operate schools in areas over- 


burdened because of Federal defense installations or other Federal 
activities. For years Federal assistance has been provided for the 
advanced training of scientists for medical research and other pro- 
orams. 

All these actions were taken by the Federal Government, acting in 
the national] interest as an instrument of the whole people to assist 
State, local or private efforts for education. There is no Federal con- 
trol of education today. Certainly the Federal Government can now 
provide emergency funds to be administered by the States and local 
districts, to help provide brieks and mortar for needed schools. with- 
out in any way controlling the e« luca tion of our children. 


, ] ‘ 
H. R. 397 6: and H. R.: SG spec fieally state that 
In the administration of this act, no department, agency, officer, or eniploves 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or coutr 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or s 
systen.. 


The simple purpose of the school eee bill is to help brat le 
schools for children who urgently 1 | the The bill is founded on 
the principle that a serious lac! of fa Vit for education ) any 
section ot the country limits the progress of the Nation as a whole. 
For edueation is basic to our progress—to our national security, our 


expanding e ‘onomy, our freedom itself. 
i . 


[ join the President in urging Congress to enact this program 
promp Ny 

Mr. mirman, i will have some supplemental statements to sub- 
mit ae with this. giving the form of the questionnaire which we 


sent out to the States. and a tabulation of the questionnaire. 
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We also have a detailed analysis of the bill, and a summary of 
the differences between this year’s propos als and last vita ; proposals, 
a more detailed explanation of the grant formula, and tabulations 
showing the present extent of State ‘aid for classroom construction, 
and 1 or 2 more tabulations. We also have a tabulation showing the 
amount of bonds that the Federal Government will buy from each 
State under title IT. 

Mr. Bamry. Mr. Secretary, was it your thought that you would like 
to have this ine luded i in the record at this particular point / 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitny. And may I ask if the detail of your survey is avail- 
able. I think you mentioned the questionnaires had been sent. out. 

Could we have the detail of the reports by the several States of the 
situation within those particular States ¢ 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

This tabulation will show that by States. I will read the head- 
ingsofthecolumns. Itisarather detailed statement. 

We have it by States showing the number of pupils enrolled, ele- 
mentary and secondary ; the number of classroom teachers, elementary 
and secondary; the number of teachers teaching under substandard 
credentials; the degree or number of semester hours required for lowest 
teaching certificate; the number of pupils in excess of normal capacity 
of the accessible publicly owned school plants in use; and inventory 
of intsruction rooms showing available the first of the year, those 
abandoned during the year, those completed during the year, and those 
iailable at the end of the year: and additional instruction rooms 
needed as of the fall of 1956, showing, first, those to accommodate 
excess enrollment reported in the previous column, and those to re- 
place unsatisfactory facilities. And then the final column is instruc- 
tion rooms scheduled for completion during the 1956-57 school year. 
We have that all tabulated. 

Mr. Baizey. If there is no objection to the detailed information 
the Secretary proposes, it will be submitted for inclusion at this point 
in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Unirep STares DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFAR 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
January 1957 Circular No. 490 


FALL 1956 STATISTICS ON ENROLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOL HOUSING IN FULI- 
TIME PuBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SeconpAry Day ScwHoor! 


(By Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson *) 


This circular gives statistics of public elementary and secondary schools, as 
of the fail of 1956, for a number of basic educational items such as enrollment, the 
number of teachers, the number of teachers who do not hold standard teaching 
certificates, the extent of pupil overcrowding, and the number of instruction rooms 
available, needed, and under construction. The Office of Education collected 
the data by a brief questionnaire [form RSS-—052 (56)] addressed to all State 
and Territorial departments of education. 





1 Under the general direction of Emery M. Foster, Chief, Research Studies and Surveys 
Section. 
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This is the third in a series of annual fall surveys conducted by the Office of 
Education, the purpose of which is to obtain certain basic data about the Nation’s 
public schools at the beginning of the school year. Public school statistics, 
collected biennially for an entire school year, which are considerably wider in 
scope and presented in greater detail, will continue to be made available in the 
regular biennial surveys, with the usual timelag for such comprehensive pub- 
lications. 

In the current survey, several new items have been included for the first time 
in order to provide data which the Office of Education is constantly being called 
upon to supply. The new items include the number of classrooms currently 
available, the number of additional rooms needed, and the number actually 
completed the previous year. Another item, dealing with the general education 
requirements for the lowest regular teaching certificate, has been added to sup- 
plement and place in perspective the data on teachers with substandard creden- 
tials. In a survey of this nature, some States have had to resort to estimates, 
especially for some of the new items on the questionnaire. However, it appears 
that more and more States are making this type of information an established 
part of their reporting system, with a corresponding improvement in the validity 
of the data which they supply. 

SUMMARY 


According to the reports received from the States, the enrollment of pupils in 
public schools in continental United States in the fall of 1956 rose 1 million over 
a year ago, to a record 31.5 million, with the largest increase taking place at the 
secondary level. The teaching staff is increasing at a somewhat faster rate than 
pupils, thereby reducing the pupil-teacher ratio from 26.9 to 26.3 this fall. There 
is a continuing shortage of fully qualified teachers, with 1 teacher in 14 lacking a 
standard teaching certificate. The States reported that there were 2,292,000 
pupils in excess of the normal capacity of accessible publicly owned school plants 
in use. These pupils constituted 7.3 percent of the total enrollment. The States 
reported that almost 69,000 instruction rooms were scheduled for completion this 
school year, a 10-percent increase over the record of 62,600 rooms built last year. 
The school-housing shortage in the fall of 1956 was reported as 155,000 instruction 
rooms. The current construction rate indicates that the shortage is being reduced 
very slowly. The classroom problem, of course, involves not only the accumulated 
shortage, but also the need to provide adequate classrooms for additional enroll- 
ment increases estimated for the next several years at over 1 million new pupils 
each yeur, and the additional classrooms needed each year to replace facilities 
as they become obsolete and unsatisfactory. 

A brief discussion of the changes that occurred between the fall of 1955 and 
the fall of 1956 for each of the major education items covered in the survey is 
presented below. National figures cited refer to the continental United States, 
which includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLMENT 


Full-time public elementary and secondary day schools enrolled 31.5 million 
pupils in the fall of 1956—22.2 million in elementary schools, and 9.3 million in 
secondary schools. The increase in total enrollment was 1 raillion, or 3.3 percent 
more than a year ago. It is difficult to make separate comparisons of trends in 
elementary and secondary enrollments because of changes in reporting patterns 
in some States. In the regular fall survey, States are requested to report enroll- 
ment data by type of organization of the school. Thus, the 7th and 8th grade 
pupils in junior high schools are classified as secondary school pupils. There- 
fore, elementary-secondary data classified by organization cannot be compared 
with similar data collected by grade group (kindergarten through grade 8, and 
grades 9 through 12). It should be noted also that the enrollment data in this cir- 
cular, compiled in the fall, are not directly comparable with the cumulative sta- 
tistics on enrollment for an entire school year which are obtained in the Office of 
Education’s biennial surveys. The difference between the 2 types of enrollment 
data is estimated at between 2 and 3 percent. 


NUMBER OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


In the fall of 1956, there were 1,197,000 full-time and part-time teachers— 
749,000 in elementary schools and 448,000 in secondary schools, a gain of 61,000, 
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or 5.4 percent over a year ago. The number of elementary teachers increased 
20,000, or 2.7 percent, while the number of secondary teachers rose 41,000, or 
10.2 percent. The number of teachers increased proportionately more than the 
number of pupils during the past year, resulting in a reduction in the overall 
pupil-teacher ratio from 26.9 to 26.3. Since the class size in secondary schools 
is generally lower than in elementary schools, it may be expected that as the 
wave of increased enrollment moves into the secondary schools, the ratio will 
continue to decrease. [The pupil-teacher ratio for the Nation as a whole does 
not, of course, reveal the local situations where the ratio of pupils to teachers 


may be too high.] 
SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


The proportion of teachers with substandard credentials (those holding less 
than standard certificates) differs from State to State. Interstate comparisons 
of the number of teachers holding substandard certificates are subject to qualifica- 
tion, because of the variation among the States in the minimum requirements for 
the lowest standard teaching certificates. Thus, according to the data obtained 
in the present survey, 28 States require the bachelor’s degree as a qualification 
for regular elementary teaching certificates, 16 States require between 2 and 4 
years of college preparation; and 5 States require less than 2 years of college. 
For high-school certificates, 45 States require the bachelor’s degree or better, 
3 States require between 2 and 3 years of college, and 1 State requires between 
3 and 4 years of college. The present survey requested information only on the 
general education requirement for teacher preparation and not on the other 
requirements such as semester hours of professional education and directed 
teaching. 

State departments of education reported that in the fall of 1956 there were 
87,300 full-time teachers with substandard credentials—10,000 or 12.6 percent 
more than a year ago. Full-time teachers holding emergency certificates con- 
stituted 7.3 percent of the total teaching staff, compared with 6.8 percent 1 year 
ago. The increase in the proportion of substandard teachers was due in part 
to higher certification requirements adopted by some States. 


PUPILS IN EXCESS OF NORMAL CAPACITY OF THE ACCESSIBLE PUBLICLY OWNED SCHOOL 
PLANTS IN USE 


Survey figures showed 2,292,000 public elementary and secondary school pupils 
in excess of the normal capacity of accessible publicly owned school plants in 
use, as compared with 2,262,000 in 1955. Although this is an increase of 30,000 
or 1.3 percent over the number a year ago, the proportion thai the excess pupils 
constitute of the total enrollment has remained about the same (7.3 percent). 

The number of pupils “in excess of normal capacity” includes pupils exceeding 
the number that can be accommodated, without multiple sessions, in the in- 
struction rooms of accessible publicly owned school plants in use, according to 
State and local standards of normal capacity. For the purposes of this report, 
the excess enrollment in one school is not reduced by any unused capacity in 
another. The report form employed in the survey defined “pupils in excess of 
normal capacity” as including: (1) the number of pupils exceeding normal 
capacity in overcrowed instruction rooms (regardless of whether the structure 
might be considered obsolete); (2) in the case of mutiple sessions, the differ- 
ences between the normal capacity of a single full session and the number 
attending all sessions; (8) the total number of pupils in makeshift or improvised 
facilities; (4) the total number of pupils in nonpublicly owned buildings; and 
(5) the total number of pupils in nonschool public buildings, 


INVENTORY OF INSTRUCTION ROOMS 


“Instruction rooms” include classrooms, laboratories, and shops, but exclude 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, lunchrooms, libraries, study halls, and multipurpose 
rooms. ‘The number of instruction rooms available in public schools of con- 
tinental United States in the fall of 1956 was reported by the States to be 
1,089,000—an increase of approximately 50,000 or about 5 percent, over the 
number a year ago. Some 13,000 instruction rooms were abondoned during the 
past school year—reflecting mainly, it is believed, school district reorganization 
and the closing of small schools. Informal oral reports (supplementary to the 
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survey data) indicate that the number of rooms abandoned because of structural 
defects or obsolescence was small. 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION ROOMS CURKENTLY NEEDED 


The States were asked to report the number of additional instruction rooms 
needed to take care of the pupils currently enrolled. Figures were requested 
in two categories: (a) additional instruction rooms needed to accommodate en- 
rollment “in excess of normal capacity of the accessible, publicly owned school 
plants in use”; and (6) new instruction rooms needed to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities (exclusive of rooms counted in (a)). The States reported that a 
total of approximately 155,000 additional rooms were needed in continental 
United States: 79,000 to accommodate the 2.3 million pupils in excess of normal 
eapacity ; and a nearly equal number, 76,000, to replace unsatisfactory facilities 

These figures are not presented as a precise measurement of the current short- 
age of instruction rooms in public schools. The figures are presented simply as a 
factual statement of the shortage as reported by the States in the fall of 1956. 
Precise measurements are virtually impossible, because interpretations of such 
terms as “normal capacity” and “unsatisfactory facilities” inevitably will vary 
in some degree from person to person, from place to place, from one period to 
another, and under different circumstances. The evaluation of obsolescence is 
especially difficult, and will vary according to the standards employed. 

The school facilities survey of 4 years ago, for example, involved quite differ- 
ent methods of reporting under substantially different circumstances, All re- 
liable studies, however, show a continuing, widespread, significant classroom 
shortage. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTION ROOMS SCHEDULED FOR COMPLETION DURING SCHOOL YEAR 


1956-57 


Almost 69,000 instruction roonis are reported as scheduled for completion in the 
public schools of continental United States during the current school year. 
zast year the number of instruction rooms reported as scheduled for completion 
was 67,000; but this has been revised, in the present circular, to 61,900, because 
the figure of 7,000 rooms originally reported by one State for 1955-56 was later 
certified by the State as the total number of rooms scheduled for completion for 
the 4-year period 1952-56. Adjustment for this fact reduces the number reported 
as scheduled for completion in 1955-56 to 61,900—which is within 1 percent of the 
number reported, in the current survey, as actually built in that year, viz, 62,600. 

It is of interest to compare the need for instruction rooms with the number of 
rooms scheduled for completion in 1956-57. A construction rate of 69,000 in 
struction rooms per year for public schools in continental United States will take 
care of the needs which may be expected to arise from enrollment increases, 
obsolescence, and losses due to fire, flood, hurricanes, etc.: but it will do little to 
ward reducing the backlog of need. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARI 


Budget Bureau No, 51-—R236 


9” ~ 


Form RSS-052 (56) Approval Expires: 12/31/56 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
FALL 1956 REPporRT ON ENROLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLHOUSING 
(Full-time Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools) 
Important 


This information should reflect the facts on or about October 1, or the nearest 
date thereto when enrollment can be considered stabilized. If some of the 
actual data are not available, please furnish reasonable estimates. Please notify 
this Office a once if you foresee any delay in getting this report to us by N 
vember 1. 


Fall 1955 data, which have been taken from your report for last year, are 
furnished for reference purposes. 
State (or Territory) ~~~ a 4 PR eS eae, ae 
Report made by :__.----~-- ‘aie ie ee ; wees 
(Name) (Title) 
| Fall 1956 Fall 1955 
Item | Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary 
| level level level level 
(including (including (including (including 
kinder- junior higt kinder- junior higt 
urten rien 











Number of l e ¢ 
room teaci 
2. Number of i »o™m ( r 
sul : rd f ls (those W 
et € gul t t re I t 
ol St t 
Vegrreet wr um Der Se t red 
r 5 regular te cel 
N ber Ol PUPILS ¢€ i 
N ber of pupils en i eXce r 
€ chool plants ir é oe - 


2The number of pupils ‘in excess of normal capacity” includes pupils exceeding tl 

number that can be accommodated, without multiple sessions, in the instruction rooms of 
iccessible publicly owned school plants in use, according to State and local standards of 
normal capacity. For the purposes of this report, the excess enrollment in one school 
is not to be reduced by any unused capacity in another. rhe following categories are to 
be included in the count: (1) the number of pupils exceeding normal capacity in over- 
erowded instruction rooms (regardless of whether the structure Might be considered 
obsolete) ; (2) in the case of multiple sessions, the differences between the normal capacity 
of a single full session and the number attending all sessions: (3) the total number of 
pupils in makeshift or improvised facilities; (4) the total number of pupils in nonpublicly 
owned buildings; and (5) the total number of pupils in nonschool public buildings. 
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6. Total number of all publicly owned elementary and secondary 
instruction rooms: ? 
(a) Available at the beginning of the 1955-56 school year__- 
(6) Abandoned for instructional purposes during the 1955- 
G6. BOR0GL.. FORE nnccnmnnmanmmnieninianememaintinmitnes 
(c) Completed during the 1955-56 school year [Nore.—In 
your Fall 1955 report, .__..._.. instruction rooms were 
reported as scheduled for completion during 1955-56]- 
(d) Available at the beginning of the 1956-57 school year 
(a) minus (b) plus (¢)---- 


7. Additional public elementary and secondary instruction rooms” 
needed (as of Fall 1956) for housing the pupils enrolled: 

(a) Needed to accommodate excess enrollment reported in 

columns 4 and 5 of item 5 ' : gaia emcee t asians 

(b) Needed to replace unsatisfactory * facilities exclusive of 

classrooms counted in (a) above. Nauta saceiiselie statis 

(c) Total additional instruction rooms needed (@) plus (0)- 


s. Number of instruction rooms scheduled for completion during the 
RAE, COO, CR osetia sbi a Bicones cites une enals 


2Instruction rooms include classrooms, laboratories, and shops, but exclude auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, lunchrooms, libraries, study halls, and multipurpose rooms. 

2An “unsatisfactory” facility is one which should be abandoned because its condition or 
location is such that it cannot be made satisfactory with any reasonable expenditure. 


Number of pupils enrolled and number of instruction rooms built, regular public 
elementary and secondary schools, continental United States, 1946-47 to 
1956-57 


Enrolimer | 
- Instru I 
Ve rooms bu i 
Number of Increase over | 
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Mr. Barrry. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you for an excellent 
statement and an excellent presentation of the school program, espe- 
cially the President’s program as I understand it. 

Does the table you submit for the record contain a breakdown of 
these 159,000 classrooms so that we know how many classrooms are 
needed in each State? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcatr. Now you know that this proposition that is ee 
in the President’s program relative to matching by the States has been 
one that I have opposed because I have never felt that there was an 
exact justification for it. 

I am sure, however, that since it has been renewed in this program 
that you can justify it, and perhaps you can justify it to convince me. 

Do you have any information as to how the various States do finance 
their school operations ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

The Office of Education has some general information on that. I 
don’t know if they have it in detail for each State, but they tell me, 
in general, that there are not many States that use State-appropriated 
funds for construction. It varies quite widely. Some do and some 
don’t. 

And, of course, the main purpose, as I indicated in my statement, 
for this provision is that we would not gain much in ‘the way of 
increasing construction of classrooms if the local communities simply 

use the Federal Government funds as a substitute for what they are 
already using. 

We feel that since the emergency is so great the Federal Govern- 
ment should step in and help out, it also should impose a similar obli- 

gation on the part of the States to come in and help out. 

Mr. Mercarr. I understand. 

Now let me submit to you a hypothetical case which will be an 
extreme case but which will bring out some of my thinking on it. 

Let’s take two States. Suppose that we take, for instance, the State 
of Alabama. And Iam just making a hypothetical case. 

Secretary Fotsom. Surely. 

Mr. Metcarr. And suppose all of its school construction financing 
is done by the State agency. All the funds are raised by State taxing 
and are allocated back to the local districts. 

And let us take the State of Wyoming, to get down to the other end 
of the chart, and say all of its school financing is done by the local 
school district for school construction, so that bonds are issued and 
taxes are raised in the local school district. 

Now in your plan you would not increase the State of Alabama’s 
contribution at all, but you would make the State of Wyoming totally 
change its taxing system in order to participate in this program. 

Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. Or they could allocate the funds that they 
are now receiving differently. 

Mr. Metcatr. Do you have any information that you can supply 
to the committeee as to what States do have State programs and what 
States do not ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; we have that information. 
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I think you will find, as I said before, that the great majority of 
States are in your second category rather than in the first category. 
Mr. Mercatr. Will you supply that information to the committee ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes; we will supply that. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony, see p. 64; also a document entitled “Public School Finance 
Program of the United States” was submitted by Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is filed with the committee and 
is available for reference. ) 

Mr. Mercatr. Other States, instead of having their school-construc- 
tion pogram financed by State operation, have their operation and 
maintenance program financed by a foundation program. 

Now suppose you have a State that says, well, we will finance school 
construction by a State foundation program and let the local districts 
finance their operation and maintenance. You haven’t gained any- 
thing in the overall contribution to school financing. 

Secretary Forsom. Our program, we think, is designed to meet the 
situation which is fairly typical. ‘We don’t say it , applies to every 
State. For that reason, of course, we have 1 year’s leeway here in 
which the States can adjust their financing. 

Mr. Mertcatr. One year’s leeway just means that there is 1 year. 
And, as far as most of the States are concerned, they cannot adjust 
themselves in 1 year. 

This year the legislatures of a great majority of the States are 
meeting. They will not meet again until the next legislature is 
elected 2 years hence, so that there is not any opportunity for them 
to adjust themselves between now and the 8th of March, when most 
of them adjourn. 

Secretary Forsom. Perhaps we can get the legislation through 
quickly enough this year so they can do it this year. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you have any hopes of getting this legislation 
passed by the 8th of March? 

Secretary Forsom. I would say as to that, though, that if the emer- 
gency is such that we feel the Federal Government for the first time 
should step in and help build or help in the construction of classrooms, 
it ought to be such also that the States can have special sessions of 
their legislatures as they have very often done for many years. 

Mr. Mercarr. It costs the State of Montana a quarter of a million 
dollars to hold a special session of the legislature. And I imagine 
that it costs other States a parallel sum to hold a special session of 
the legislature. 

A quarter of a million dollars times 48 States amounts to a good 
deal of money that could be used for school construction rather than 
for holding special sessions of the legislature. 

Secretary Forsom. I am not familiar with the States in general, 
but I know New York State frequently holds special sessions, and I 
imagine it is true in other States. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am not familiar with New York State either. But 
T am telling you that in order for my State, the State of Montana, to 
cooperate with the program as you have outlined it, you are first going 
to have to make us change our whole tax concept. 

Secondly, we are going to have to call the first special session of 
the legislature that has been called since 1935. And the cost back in 
those de pression days was around a quarter of a million dollars for 
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that 14-day session which was to pass some special legislation to 
cooperate with the unemployment-compensation and social-security 
bills that were passed at that time. 

But the thing that worries me more than this idea of cos sting several 
hundred thousand dollars is that you are going to make the State of 
Montana and many other States, most of the States, as you have testi- 
fied here, change their entire taxing concept. 

Now in Montana our idea is that we would like to have the local 
districts build the schools. And we would like to have the State help 
in paying teachers’ salaries, in paying for maintenance and textbooks 
and operation of those schools. You are going to make us turn around 
and say that we are going to have the local districts taxed for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and we are going to tax the State for school 
construction. Lots of States may prefer to do it that way. But it 
seems to me that if you believe in local control, if you believe in local 
taxation, if you believe in freedom from Federal control, you will let 
the States levy their taxes as they choose and as they wish. 

Do you have any comment on that ? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, I think under this they ean stil 
that. 

But our main concern is, as I pointed out in my statement, that if 
we permit local funds for matching rather than State funds, that there 
are many of the districts which need this the most which will simply 
not have the local funds available for it, and therefore we do not cor- 
rect the situation. And also those that do have the local funds avail- 
able might simply say, well, the Federal aid is coming in and we will 
simply not spend as much of our local funds for it. 

We do not think we will get as much in the way of results. And 
the main purpose of this is to get more schools, more classrooms built. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is what we all want, more schools. We want to 
build them. 

Secretary Fotsom. We think this plan will build more than if we 
have it left to either State or local funds. 

Mr. Mercatr. Returning to my first example, you would say to the 
State of Alabama, “You do not have to contr ibute any more than you 
have contributed in the past because you raise your money out of 
State funds.” And again this is just a hypothetical case because | 
do not know the law ay nis 

But a State that uses its taxing system for a foundation program 
or an equalization program or some assistance program for school cou- 
struction will not have to change its laws or contribute any more than 
they contribute now. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, there are very few in that category. 

Mr. Mercaur. I do not know. I know you are going to supply me 
with the names of the States that are in that category. 

But the State that decides that it is going to use its State foundation 
program for operation and maintenance and build schools locally will 
have to change its entire taxing laws and its entire taxing concept. Is 
that not correct ? 

Secretary Fotsom. It would depend upon the system they have. 

But I know that in this overall probleia we have got to make some 
rearrangements in our taxing system. 

Mr. Mercatr. If they do not change it, how are they going to raise 
those State funds? 
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Secretary Fotsom. They could simply depend on the tax system they 
have got. If they are getting enough revenue now from the present 
system they might very well put more into the schools rather than 
other places. 

Mr. Mercatr. As I remember, this came up last time and the Library 
of Congress made a survey for me. It was there stated that 1 or 2 
States would have to change their constitutions in order to comply with 
this legislation such as you propose. 

Now you couldn’t even do that in 2 years. You could not even do 
that in New York, as you say, in a special session ; could you? 

Secretary Forsom. Not constitutional changes. 

Mr. Batter. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I am in no rush, but I think Mr. Metcalf’s dis- 
cussion with you, Secretary Folsom, does illustrate the problem and 
why we may anticipate a certain amount of trouble in getting any 
speedy enactment of legislation in this field. 

This problem of Federal control is not as simple as a prohibition, 
such as we read in the bills, saying that there shall be no control over 
the curriculum. 

No matter what kind of a program we put through, the fact that 
there is Federal money involved requires us, it seems to me, to see to it 
that something is done in order to qualify for assistance. And I think 
that what you have described as of critical importance, this require- 
ment for State matching, demonstrates the kind of difficulty we get 
into on any specific program. 

It will require certain action on the part of the States or the loca! 
communities, if you don’t require the States to match the funds, in 
order to qualify. 

If we are making any effort to see that the Federal money goes to 
the areas that need it most, there, of course, has to be some degree of 
control over where it is going, or a State plan has to be submitted which 
will establish priorities and so on. 

So we have got a very sophisticated but a very real kind of Federal 
control in the sense that it may lead to a fundamental change in the 
way in which our State approaches its taxes, its tax-policy questions. 
My own State has not done much toward providing assistance in the 
construction of schools. They have done it in other ways. 

But my feeling is that it would be a reasonable kind of control 
to see to it that the money is spent wisely, to see to it that we don’t 
end up with a domination by _ Federal Government of the financing 
of our schools, which, I take it, is a fundamental point in your testi- 
mony here this morning. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Mr. Frenineuvysen. What we are basically trying to do is to 
encourage and facilitate what is presently being done and to see to 
it that new fields are open at levels where the capacity is there. But 
there has been a reluctance to go along with it. It may mean a 
change in a State constitution. However, I do not think that neces- 
sarily an outmoded constitution should require the Federal Govern- 
ment to change its approach as to how the aid shall be given. It 
happens that we have got an up-to-date constitution in New Jersey. 
So maybe we would think differently if we didn’t. 
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Mr. Mercatr. May I ask one question? Do you agree with my 
colleague from New Jersey that adoption of this phase of the Presi- 
dent’s program will mean a very real but fundamental change in 
the school financing? I am quoting, “A very real but Cundasnetal 
change.” 

Mr. FREtINGHUYSEN. I say it may. 

Secretary Fotsom. It depends on the State. 

Mr. FretrncuuyseNn. It may lead to a fundamental change. If 
there are not State funds provided, there would have to be in order 
to qualify. 

Secretary Forsom. I think probably one of the reasons we are in 
the difficulty we are in now is that some of the States have an outmoded 
revenue program. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that before I came into my present 
position I was Under Secretary of the Treasury where I was working 
with taxes for about 2 years, dealing primarily with Federal taxes 
but having to take into account the State and local taxes. And anyone 
looking at our whole tax structure today would say that there certainly 
is need for revision and revamping at all levels. So maybe this might 
be an occasion to improve the tax systems of some of the States that 
are in difficulties. 

Mr. Mercatr. I don’t want to belabor the point. I know that you 
are going to supply me and the other members of the committee with 
information as to which States would have to change their taxing 
laws, which States have State money for school construction, which 
States use State money for operation and maintenance, and which 
States have no money at all for any school operations. 

And I am sure that in your mind that justifies this application for 
a rule that may force a State even to change its basic law or its con- 
stitution, to get what you say—and these things are alw ays a matter 

of opinion, as you know from your other tax experience—is a change 
for the better in the tax laws, to bring them, as my good friend and 
advocate of modern Republicanism says, up to a modern system of 
taxing laws as he has in New Jersey. 

Now I am sure that at least we will have more information when 
you have supplied this information for the committee. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, as I have pointed out, it might not 
necessarily mean a change in the tax structure, but simply a ‘change 
in allocation of funds which are : available to the States. 

Mr. Mercatr. Suppose there is a provision in the State constitution 
that says that the responsibility for construction of school buildings 
is on the school district. It would mean a change in the constitution. 

Secretary Forsom. That statement of mine would not cover every 
State, but I say some States. One reason why we are in difficulty 
today is the fact that the people have not spent as much for education 
as they should have spent. ‘They put other things ahead of education. 
So maybe now is the time to put ein a little further up in front. 

Mr. Mercatr. I agree with that statement, Mr. Secretary. I cer- 
tainly do. But I do not know whether I feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should force it in one certain direction or not, which you are 
trying to do. 

Secretary Forsom. No; we are not forcing it. We simply 





Mr. Mercatr. You are just saying, “You don’t get any money un- 
less you change your basic tax laws.” 
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Secretary Forsom. No. That is, I think, stretching it a little bit. 

Mr. Metcatr. Would you consent to an amendment to provide that 
this would not take effect for 2 years, so that the legislatures can meet 
in their ordinary, regular sessions ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Then we lose half of our program period. 

Mr. Mercatr. You have already lost a fourth of it. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is right. 

Mr. Mercar. What would the attitude of the Department be on 
such an amendment ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I don’t know. I doubt if we would 

Mr. Mercaur. You are going to be adamant that it has to take 
effect after the first year? 

Secretary Forsom. We think that if the emergency is as great as 
this, with the Federal Government stepping in, the States ought to 
recognize it also as an emergency. 

Mr. Mrrcatr. So that for the second year, in order for the State 
of Montana to receive $1,405,000 Federal aid under this bill, we would 
have to spend about $250,000 for a special session of the legislature 
that could be used in building schools up there. 

Now as to this school financing, is it not right that the needy dis- 
tricts are not able to finance themselves at all and need a grant-in-aid ? 
They don’t need assistance in borrowing money or in cutting interest 

rates; they need the actual cash because they are unable to go out and 
finance themselves. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is the main purpose of the grant program. 
And the State must submit a plan showing the way they are going 
to use the grants on a priority basis with the neediest districts getting 
the grants ‘first. The States would rate the districts according to need, 
and give the money to the neediest district, of course, and work down. 

Mr. Mercar. I am sure, again, that your studies and your surveys 
show that, in addition to the actual needy districts in each State that 
cannot finance themselves at all because of sometimes various outmoded 
State laws again or even State constitutions, you have a list of the 
districts that could finance themselves, but, because of excessive 
interest rates, they are unable to float the bond issues. Can you supply 
that for the committee? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. I donot think we would have that available. 

Mr. FreLtincuuyseNn. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. I assume we do not know the school districts 
that find that the rate is exorbitant, and I imagine the changing in- 
terest rates have changed the situation considerably over a period of 
a year or two in any case. So any such list would be out of date 
before it was made and certainly inadequate. 

Mr. Upauu. I have had some doubts as to the necessity for titles 
II and ITI of the administration bill and, in line with the questioning 
and the comments we have just had, personally I, as a member of the 
committee, feel that we should have some facts or a case presented 
showing the necessity for titles IT and III, and not on be adding 
it on in the hope that it is going to help someone. I do not think a 
very strong case has been made ‘out at the present time. That is my 
thought on it. 

Mr. Bartny. Would the gentleman yield to the Chair at this point ? 

Mr. Uparu. Yes. He has the floor. 
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Mr. Mercatr. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. Battery. | believe in the arguments in support of the school- 
legislation bill presented at the last session of C ongress the Depart- 
ment furnished me with information that during the school-building 
program of 1955 there was slightly less than 5 percent of the tota! 
school-construction program of about a billion dollars that was being 
financed at an interest rate in excess of 3 percent. 

Some couple of months ago I again contacted the Department, and 
was advised that in the 1956 program approximately 40 percent of 
the financing was being mn at an interest rate in excess of 3 percent. 
and that the possibility was that the construction program for 1957 
would see a greater number of the school districts who would have 
to meet a situation of financing of somewhere between 3 and 4 and 
possibly 414 percent. 

I just wanted to make that observation. 

Secretary Foisom. It is true, of course, that the bond market has 
changed. 

Mr. Battry. That brings up one point, Mr. Secretary. The revolv 
ing fund setup in 1955, as of 2 years ago, might have been adequate 
at that time, but there is a question about the adequacy of it if 50) 
or 60 percent of the school districts voting bonds will want to sell their 
bonds to the Government. I think that some consideration should be 
given to that. 

Secretary Fotsom. I don’t think that 50 or 60 percent would be a 
correct statement, because under the proposal we have here the Com- 
missioner of Education would buy the bonds if the district attempted 
to sell bonds and could not sell them at a rate equal to the long-term 
Treasury rate, which is now somewhere between 38g and 314, plus a 
half percent. So it would mean, if a district could not sell at some 
where between 3%, and 4 percent, then we would buy them. 

Now, when this provision was originally proposed back a couple 
of years ago, it was expected that only somewhere between 5 and 10 
percent of the school district. bonds, being offered for sale would be 
bought by the Commissioner, and those in the districts where they, 
simply because they were small or because they did not have the 
resources that were satisfactory to the investor, could not sell their 
own bonds. 

Now, with the change in interest rate, the situation has changed, 
because the spread between the long-term Government and the munic} 
pal bonds and school district bonds has widened since that time. In 
the last 2 or 3 months it has tended to narrow somewhat again. So 
the situation is now better than it was 2 months ago. No one can 
predict what the situation is going to be later on. 

It would be very difficult to estimate about how many we would 
buy at 4 percent. Of course, another factor, also, is that the school 
districts are naturally going to have to pay more for their money. 
just like everybody else borrowi ing money these days is going to have 
to pay more. 

Mr. Batrry. I think you recognize, Mr. Secretary, that the Chair 
was particularly interested in having someone from the Treasury 
Department present. 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. And IT have already spoken with them. 
We will have someone from the Treasury who can bring you up to date 
on the bond market. 
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Mr. Battery. We can get the detail when we get an expert here to 
discuss it. 

Secretary Forsom. I used to be in touch with this bond market my- 
self, but in my present position I do not have much occasion to keep 
in touch with the bond market. However, we will have someone from 
the Treasury who can give you as much information as we have avail- 
able. The information I have is that these school district bonds are 
now being sold at a pretty big volume under present conditions. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield on the point of the 
necessity or the advisability of spelling out the necessity for titles II 
and IIl? 

I think that we could find a number of instances of high interest 
rates where school districts across the river in Virginia are having to 
pay nearly 5 percent in order get the money to build their schools. 

I wonder if it isn’t obvious that there is a nationwide increase in the 
interest rate. This title II may be used far more than it was antic- 
ipated when it was first proposed. In other words, instead of 10 per- 
cent of the school] districts of the country applying for assistance under 
this title Il, we might need an increase of even more than one-half of 
1 percent as now in the bill, in order to eliminate all but the most 
needy, the ones least able to provide the funds. 

Secretary Forsom. That is one of the reasons we made the change 
this year. 

Instead of authorizing the expenditure of $750 million on a first- 
come-first-served basis in the country as a whole, we have allotted this 
amount to the different States so that each State has an allotment, 
because we were afraid that some States might come in and get a big 
share of it before the other States could. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Of course, the Kelley bill did have the provi- 
sion for a revolving fund. I wonder if you would care to expand 
on that, the difference between the approach of 48 States being allo- 
cated funds and a revolving fund approach. Do you think a revolv- 
ing fund would not be advisable in this title? 

Secretary Fotsom. We are afraid of just the situation you cited, for 
instance, in some of the Virginia districts. At a rate of 4.7 percent 
such a district would have been able to come right in and sell the 
Federal Government the full amount for that district. And other 
districts in the same State might use up more than their fair share 
of the total $750 million. 

So we thought it would be better to spread it out over the country 
on an even basis, a fair per capita basis, so that it would help all 
around and not meet one particular situation which might exist in 
some State where, for some reason, the school districts in a particular 
State might not find a market for bonds. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I am still puzzled about the allocation of State 
funds. Who would determine which areas needed it most, once the 
money had been allocated ? 

Secretary Fotsom. We would leave it up to the State. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. And they would determine their own priori- 
ties as to how the available money should be distributed. 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. It isspelled out in the bill. 

Mr. Mercarr. Would that be allocated on the same basis as the 
allocation of grant funds? 
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Secretary Fotsom. No. Thisisona per capita basis. 

Mr. Mercatr. On the same basis as prov ided j in the Kelley bill for 
grant purposes ? 

Secretary Fousom. We think there is a basic difference between the 
grant program and the bond-purchase program. 

Mr. Hasketi. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mercar. Yes. 

Mr. Hasxeuy. Mr. Secretary, is it still your idea that between 5 
and 10 percent of the bond purchases is the level that you anticipate 
arranging a Federal program for? In other words, is that what you 
are shooting at as the greatest need ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; it is. Right now, of course, there would 

robably be applications for more than that. So there would have to 
be some limitations on it. What the situation will be a few months 
from now we don’t know. Six months ago the spread would have been 
quite a little higher, and applications would have been greater than 
they would be right now. The spread now has been narrowing. 

You see, it is all relative to the long-term Treasury rate. If the 
Treasury rate goes up this rate would go up. But in recent months, as 
I have indicated, or in the last year, the spread between the rate on 
Treasury bonds and on schools bonds, has widened. That is going 
down now. It might get down. If it is, then we get within 10 percent 
of the school bonds again. 

Mr. Hasketx. You would not conceive of the possibility of the ex- 
treme case if interest rates went way high that the Federal Govern- 
ment would take 70 percent of the bonds or even 100 percent ? 

In other words, you are actually fixing as an objective to stay 
around 5 to 10 percent ? 

Secretary Forisom. Yes. 

We want to help out the neediest districts, the smallest districts, 
which cannot sell bonds at a reasonable rate in the market. 

In this connection another provision I have mentioned is an impor- 
tant one, too. I don’t know whether that has been explained to you 
before. 

I think a bill was introduced last year by Mr. Reed and Mr. Cooper 
on this investment-trust idea. Right now if an individual wants to 
buy a school district bond or a municipal bond it is really difficult for 
him to find the particular bond he wants and to know whether that 
district is all right or the municipality is all right. 

So many people who could really gain from this tax-exemption 
feature just do not buy those securities. 

Several people have suggested that if you could set up an invest- 
ment trust which could go out and buy bonds in the smal! school dis- 
tricts or other school districts and put them all together in a trust 
and sell the investor a share in that, as like you buy a share in any in- 
vestment trust that handles common stocks primarily, and if you could 
pass the tax exemption on to the purchaser of those shares, that you 
would find that you would open up a wider market for these bonds. 

That is the proposal that we had in a bill submitted last year, and 
we are going to propose it again this year. And I think it has con- 
siderable possibility because, while I don’t want to take any revenue 
away from the Treasury, it has always surprised me that more people 
did not, in the middle brackets, say, or even the brackets not so high, 
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take advantage of those 4-percent or 314-percent tax-exempt bonds 
that are available. 

Under this scheme you can go out and put in a thousand dollars 

r $500 and buy that much of an investment trust and you will get 
the tax exemption on the income that you get from that investment. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I might say that your experience in the 
Treasury Department seems to have stood you in good stead in this 
field. 

Secretary Fotsom. This idea has originated in another department. 
And, as a matter of fact, it has been in the P1 ‘esident’s Economic 
Report, I think, for 2 years now. 

Mr. Mercaur. This is in spite of your experience in the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. This very simply is to make an investment 
trust a conduit to the individual investor so he could take advantage 
of something that he might not have full knowledge about. 

Secretary Fotsom. It enables the smaller investor to take advan- 
tage of this and will also help many small districts, because if you set 
up certain investment trusts they will try to find the districts which 
are ready to market their bonds and say, “We will buy your bonds.” 
And they will probably get a better rate than they would on others, 
and they pass it on. 

So we think it will widen the market considerably. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Secretary, a few minutes ago you said that there 
was a good reason for making these funds available allocated on a per 
capita basis rather than on a need basis as suggested in the grant part 
of the bill. 

Will you elaborate on that and explain the difference as to the 
reasons you feel that they should be allocated on a per capita basis. 

Secretary Forsom. First, on the grant proposition, as I indicated, 
in allocating this money to do the most good it ought to go to the 
places where it is needed the most. The States that have the resources 
and have the funds or higher per capita income are now in a better 
position to take care of their school needs, whereas some of the States 
that are in the low per capita income group are spending a higher 
percentage of their income on education than some of the high per 
capita income States, but they simply don’t have the resources. And 
so the school expenditures—— 

Mr. Mercatr. I understand that. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is why we are putting it on that basis. 

This bond situation is in somewhat a different category because we 
are here concerned with districts that do have the resources. But 
many of these districts, even in the wealthy States, cannot sell bonds. 
In almost any State there are some districts that are in a category 
where they cannot sell bonds because of various obstacles. Even in 
the wealthy States. 

We do not see why that particular district should be penalized by 
not being able to se 1] these bonds to the Treas ury. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Secretary, is it not also true that even in the 
wealthiest States there are some districts that are unable to finance 
school construction at all? 

Secretary Fotsom. Sure. That is why 
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Mr. Mercatr. Why should you make a difference between an alloca- 
tion of flat grants on the basis of need and assistance in financing on 
the basis of per capita / 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, taking a long look at it, the Federal 
Government over the period is not putting any net Aura 63 ‘nditure of the 
bond title. We are simply buying bonds, and we are going to get our 
investment repaid. So we are not making any outr ight grant. 

We think you can use a different standard there than you can where 
you make an outright grant. The one is a loan, and the shee is a 
grant. 

I think it could easily be done. 

Mr. Mercatr. Actu: ally isn’t the difference between the poorest clis- 
trict and the greatest district more in some of the wealthier States 
than it is in some of the poorer States / 

Secretary Forsom. But the resources are in the State, though, to 
take care of it, and they are not there in the poorer States. That is 
the main difference. 

Mr. Mercatr. There have been witnesses in prior hearings on this 
legislation who sat right in that witness chair and said that there are 
resources in every State that will take care of it. 

Secretary Forsom. I would not question that statement myself. 

If the people in the State want to give up many other things to 
which they now seem to give a higher priority than they do to eduea 
tion, as I said before, if you put education at the top of your list of 
priority needs then the States and localities can finance it. 

But that is not the situation that exists now. So we have to meet 
the situation that exists right now. 

Mr. Mercar. One of the previous witnesses testified last year from 
your Department and said that Federal aid was going to be only a drop 
in the bucket in taking care of the total need or school construction, 
whether it is 159,000 classrooms or more. So that no State will have 
enough money to take care of all of the needy districts. Isn’t that 
correct ? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, we do not intend that this program 
is going to be a major part of all school construction, because T have 
indicated very clearly that the prime responsibility and the main 

responsibility is on the local governments and the States. 

So in our program this year the grant would be about 1214 percent 
of the total amount being spent for school construction. And in the 
wealthy States, if our formula prevailed, it would probably he less 
than 10 percent of the amount of money being spent in that State for 
school construction. 

Mr. Mercarr. Just a minute, please, Mr. Secretary. 

The wealthy States are the States that have a higher per capita 
income. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. So, therefore, we want that money, that 
10 percent, to go to the needy distr icts in that State on the theor y that 
other districts in the State can take care of their own needs. 

Mr. Mercatr. But there may be districts in the State with a rela 
tively high per capita income that are needier than any of the dis 
tricts in Mississippi or Al: ibama. 

Secretary Forsom. They would get the money under our program, 
sir. 
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Mr. Mercatr. But there may be more of them, as far as you know, 
than the State average. 

My point is that there are greater differences within the States than 
there are between the States. 

Secretary Forsom. But if the State has the resources there, and 
you say the prime responsibility of education is in the States, then it 
is up to the State to help on that equalization itself, as well as the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are only going to pick up the very neediest dis- 
tricts no matter where they are, whether in Delaware, New York, 
Mississippi, or Alabama. We are not going to be able to pick up all 
the districts. 

Secretary Fotsom. But there are certainly a lot more needy districts 
in the low per capita income States than there would be in the high 
per capita income States. And that is why we want to direct more ‘of 
the funds proportionately per capital to the low-income States. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to monopolize the 
withess. 

I will yield back. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Udall 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Udall raised the question 
before on the fact that we have not built wp a case on the question of 
title ILI. 

You will recall that last year, I think it was, when you had your 
hearings, a great deal of testimony was spent on this school authority 
title. And for that reason we have not attempted here to build up a 
detailed case for that. 

But, if you look up the record, you will find quite a lot of time was 
spent on that. And I think both bills last year, the so-called Kelley 
bill and our administration bill, were practically identical in regard to 
that State authority title. 

Mr. Baitry. I might at this point advise the Secretary that the chair- 
man is in receipt of a telegram from the Governor of Georgia asking 
that the manager of their school-construction facilities be permitted to 
testify. And I have a request from several members of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation that possibly it would be well to hear from the State 
of Pennsylvania since they have a construction agency. 

So I think it might be well maybe to pass that over until we get 
those witnesses in. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, as you know, that is purely an optional 
provision anyhow. If the State does not want to take advantage of it 
it doesn’t have to. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Another State that is discussing the possibility 
of establishing such an authority is New York. And I wonder whether 
that administration point of view is that they would like to en- 
courage the establishment of these authorities as a way in which we 
can stabilize and encourage the issuance of school bonds, and make it 
easier to have the States solve their own problems. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is the idea. That is simply one of several 
approac ‘hes to this problem which could or could not be taken by the 
State. 

Mr. Bairey. I think it would be well at this point to make an obser- 
vation to the effect that not too much will be done in those separate 
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construction facilities in the several States so long as the interest rate 
is as high as it is now, or even if it goes higher, because the cost of 
hiring independent money will make it prohibitive and make the 
burden on the individual districts that try to buy the school on a lease- 

purchase basis prohibitive and interfere with their ordinary operating 
expenses and payment of teachers’ salaries and things of that kind. 

So I am not antic ipating that we are going to get too much benefit 
from those construction agencies. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, as you know, the main purpose of this 
oe is to enable those authorities to sell the bonds at a lower rate 

ecause the Federal Government will be putting in half of the reserve 
fund, and, to that extent, guaranteeing the bonds. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yiek 1? 

Mr. Upaut. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. As I understand it then, you have abandoned the 

earlier approach that you reqire States to go into school-district 
authorities and say - at you will encourage those that want to. 

Secretary Fotsom. I don’t believe any of the bills ever had a require- 
ment for the State authority. 

Mr. Mercautr. The early administration bills, all they did was have 
a little tiny bit of flat grant, and to take advantage of most of the 
benefits they would have had to go into some sort. of school-building 
authority or State authority of some kind. 

Now that may not be accurate. 

nag ry Forsom. No. It wasn’t—— 

Mr. Mercarr. But now your position is that if a State desires to go 
the way of a school-buil ling authority you will encourage them. 

Secretary Forsom. That is the way last year’s bill was, too. 

Mr. Mercatr. That was last year’s Kelley bill. 

Secretary Forsom. And last year’s administration bill also because 
the two were identical in this respect. I think the title of the Kelley 
bill 

Mr. Mertca.r. I believe they were identical. 

But I am talking about the bill that first came down from the 
administration. 

Secretary Forsom. There again you had several different ap- 
proaches, and that was one of them. But none of them was compul- 
sory, I think. 

Mr. Upaut. I wanted just to take a backward look a moment. because 
I think it is important. 

During the past 2 years, in the interval bet ween the time your prede- 
cessor and Mr. Derthick’s predecessor testified, from the available in- 
formation to you, have we lost ground or have we held our own or 
have we gained on this backlog? 

Secretary Fotsom. I think we have gained some each year in the 
last 2 or 3 years, but not very much. 

You see the reason you cannot tell exactly how much you have 
gained is because you don’t know how many classrooms become obso- 
lete in any 1 year. 

Mr. Upatu. It de pends on the criteria you use. 

Secretary Forsom. But I would say that we have gained some. 
However, at the rate that we are gaining it is going to take a number 
of years to catch up with the backlog. 
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Mr. Uva. The gain, in your judgment then, if there has been any, 
has been very small? 

Secretary ‘FoLsom. Yes, comparatively small. 

Mr. Upaut. Perhaps what? Less than 5,000 units a year? Less 
than 2,000 4 

Secretary Fotsom. I would not want to make any guess on it. But 
I know it has been probably somewhere in that gener “al neighborhood. 

Mr. Upauu. The reason I ask is I was doing my homework yesterda 
and I reread the testimony that your predecessor and Dr. Youn 
presented. And it was their opinion 2 years ago—and I am quoting 
now-—that the situation was improving and would improve rapidly. 

That was under the previous, earlier bill which was much different, 
the one that was proposed 2 years ago. 

Ii does seem to me, in light of the information available to us today, 
that that tended to mislead the committee. At least that is my present 
opinion. And I would like to, if I may, now turning to the positive-—— 

ir. FrReLiInGHuYysEN. On that point would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Upauu. I have the floor—to commend the present Secreta 
for having a much more realistic approach than his predecessor di 

And I think we are facing up to the problem now in a way that we 
weren't 2 years ago. 

Now I will yield. 

Mr. FreviIncuuysen. I think, i in fairness to the Secretary’s pred- 
ecessor and the Commissioner’s predecessor, that the testimony this 
morning bears out what they were predicting 2 years ago—that the 
situation was going to improve. 

There are considerably more classrooms being built today than there 
were 2 years ago. I do not have the figures in “front of me, but it is a 
substantial improvement—and that is without Federal aid. 

They were arguing for Federal aid when they came in to say that 
the situation was improving and we could expect it to improve. 

Both then and now, the role of the Federal Gove srnment, as the 
administration sees it—and if I am Wrong, correct me—is that what 
we are trying to do is to expedite the building of classrooms. 

The situation, if the American people are interested at all, will cer- 
tainly be correcte .d over a period of time without any Federal aid. 

If we fail again, which we conceivably could do, to enact legisla- 
tion, there presumably will be no alternative but for people generally 
to realize that they cannot rely on Washington to help them out. 

The approach has been identical. The predictions have been borne 
out on the basis of the statistics presented to us this morning. 

Mr. Battey. Will the gentleman yield to the Chair? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes; I yield tothe Chair. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair would like to make the observation that if 
we cannot control this mounting interest rate you don’t need to figure 
on an improved situation in increased classroom construction in 1957 
over 1956. 

Mr. Frevineiuysen. Is that something that this committee is going 
to be able to control, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bainey. Tam not so sure about that. But this legislation ought 
to be drafted with that idea in mind. There is going to be less local 
building and less local effort unless we can bring about a reduction in 
those interest rates. We can just as well face that situation now. 
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Secretary Forsom. That is what we have indicated—that there is 
going to be an improvement this year over last year as far as construe- 
tion goes. And I understand that they are selling bonds in a pretty 
good volume. 

The Treasury can give you exact figures on it. 

Mr. Upart. I think the answer to the question raised by my col- 
league from New Jersey is contained entirely in the testimony of the 
Secretary, which the Secretary has presented. On page 2 he said 
that 2 years ago our construction rate was 60,000 annually, and last 
year it was 63,000, which indicates a gain of 3,000. On the other 
hand, he indicates elsewhere in his eanleneaiy that the annual replace- 
ment needed to meet increased enrollments and obsolescence is in the 
neighborhood of 63,000 to 65,000. 

So we would have, instead of an improving picture—which is what 
I was trying to get at—of struggling to hold our own—and I just 
wanted to comment—TI am sure it serves no particularly constructive 
purpose, but we are still politicians to some extent—that it does seem 
to me that your predecessor did a disservice to the committee in 
attempting to present a rosy picture to us 2 years ago. 

Now I will bury the past and go on to something else. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I do not wish to engage in an argument, but 
Secretary Hobby never made any misleading statements. Mr. Udall 
was a member of the committee at the time. And I don’t believe the 
present Secretary should be obliged to swallow her words. She 
predicted we would have serious problems with obsolescence but we 
could anticipate an improvement in our situation. We have got im- 
provement, but it is not enough, and there is still need for assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Upatt. I would like to ask my colleague to go back and read 
the testimony. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair suggests that we go on with the present 
school bill. 

Mr. Upatu. I want to address myself to a different subject. 

We have apparently quite a wide disagreement as to the amount 
of the grant progr am, ra tle I program. The Kelley bill program 
is for $600 million and the administration is for $325 million. The 
Kelley bill has a 5-year T reurrahie and the administration bill has a 
t-vyear program. 

_Now if we use the figure that Dr. Brownell gave us, caleulating 

30,000 as the average cost to build a classroom, the $325 million would 
ai uld approximately 10,000, 11,000, or 12,000 ctyaentin annually, 
and the Ke lley bill almost twice that, in the neighborhood of 20,000. 

There may be an inclination on the committee to compromise those 
differences. 

Is it your feeling that perhaps you have been a little on the con- 
servative side and that the committee might wisely revise the amount 
apyere ? 

ecretary Fotsom. When I first came to this Department in August 
of 1955, knowing th: it the se ‘hool construc tion program Was cong to 
be a big issue, I spent quite a lot of time studying, getting as many 
facts as I could on it, and seeing what kind of a program we could 
come up with, knowing that the other program had not been adopted. 
And I based the recommendations which I made at that time to the 
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President, which were later made and submitted to the Congress, on 
the assumption that the States and local governments would ‘continue 
to expand the classroom construction program at the rate they had 
been expanding for the last 3 or 4+ years, 

In other words, I found that they had been increasing their con- 
struction by ay 5,000 classrooms a a 

I projected that ahead for 5 years. Say they were building 60,000 
in 1954-55. I rae l say 65,000 the nex xt year, 70,000 the next year, 
and, at that rate, see how many c lassrooms would be built in the next 
5 years. Then I tried to get a realistic figure In my own mind as to 
what the existing shortage was to see how much of a gap would still 
be left at the end of 5 years, and I got that figure and divided it in half. 
I said now the Federal Government should take half that load, and 
the States should take the other half through this matching arrange- 
ment. 

That was the basis that we used in arriving at our figure of a billion 
and a quarter for the 5-year period. 

Now we are taking the same billion and a quarter and dividing it 
by 4 years instead of by 5. And I think it is all based on the assump- 
tion that the States and local communities are going to continue to 
increase their expenditures for classrooms as they have in the last 
few years. 

If they simply say that because of this Federal action they are 
not going ahead to spend more money for classroom construction, 
we are not going to meet the situation. 

That is the basis of our program, and we think, with that program 
and with the assumption that the States and communities are going 
to continue to increase as they have—and, of course, with the economy 
expanding there is no reason why they should not spend more money 
for classroom construction and for education generally—then we say 
that this program of ours will meet the situation during the 4-year 
period. 

Mr. Upani. You do not regard then your figure as a conservative 
one ¢ 

et Forsom. No. I would say it is an adequate figure. 

Mr. Uparu. This is a question that perhaps would be difficult to 
gr’ oe with, but I think it has to be asked, and I think it has to be 

1 these hearings. This is a hypothetical question, and I want to 
submit it to you and Mr. Derthick, who, of course, will have respon- 
sibility for administering this program. 

There is a provision in the administration bill for the withholding 
of funds for judicial review and so on. Let us assume that facts 
were called to the attention of those people administering this pro- 
gram that in X State or Y State these funds were being used and 
had been used, , to help privaie church-school systems, a Baptist 
elementary chook! a Catholic paroc ‘hial school, and so on. And you 
people, under the authority you have or that it is proposed that you 
have under this act, looked into that and determined that that was 
the case 

What action, if any, would the Department take under those cir- 
cumstances, if you can state? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, as to the States that we are to give 
funds under those conditions, when those conditions are not met, I 
should think we would have to get it back. 
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Mr. Upauu. My hypothesis assumes a case where funds are being 
disbursed not in accordance with the law. And under those circum- 
stances you would feel, if those were the facts as borne out by your 
investigation, then it would be incumbent upon you to act? 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Richardson will read the section of the 
proposed bill that pertains to that. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The matter is dealt with generally in section 502 
of the bill. 

Mr. Upaui. Yes. That is the section I have reference to. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. It says that the Department would be required 
to notify the State agency that no further payments would be made. 

Mr. Upatt. If it were determined that funds were being disbursed 
for use not in accordance with the law would it be your construction 
of that section of the bill then that it would be incumbent upon the 
Secretary to act under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think clearly that it would be incumbent on the 
Secretary or the Commissioner specifically to cut off the further dis- 
omen of funds. 

don’t think it is clear from this what would be the situation 
with respect to funds already disbursed. I think that would raise a 
difficult legal problem which is not specifically covered here. 

Mr. Upauu. One other thing I find in the administration bill that 
T like very much that is not in the Kelley bill is subsection (2) at 
the top of page 4, which provides: 

A State’s allotment shall remain available for reservation of funds pursuant 
to section 105 (b) for projects in such a State until the end of the fiscal year 
following the year for which the allotment is made. 

Now I have been of the opinion all along that the Congress and 
this committee cannot close its eyes with regard to this school inte- 
gration problem. And I am wondering if this section here, perhaps 
changed somewhat, cannot hold the key to our acknowledging the 
problem and doing Baer cole practical about it without injecting that 
whole controversy into the legisl: ution. 

It seems to me that the most signficant areas today are the State 
of Tennessee, for example, and Arkansas, from what we have seen 
happen at Little Rock, Ark., and so on. 

I do not want to see a situation, as a member of this committee, 
where funds are appropriated under this bill for States which have 
school districts that are making some headway or have made headway 
in the school integration problem, that those States will not receive 
the full amount of the grant which would be allocated to that State 
under this legislation. And I am wondering, with that thought in 
mind, if we should not provide that the funds be there and be reserved 
for a period of even longer than 1 year so that, as to these States that 
are wrestling with this problem internally and that eventually, as I 
think is apparent now, are going to make further headway so that 
all of the money eventually can be used, we hold it for them for a 
reasonable period of time. 

Would you care to comment on that section of your bill and on my 
remarks ? ; 

Secretary Fotsom. Do you mean withhold it for any purpose and 
not just in connection with the integration problem that you men- 
tioned ? 
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Mr. Upauu. Well, I would rewrite that section and say that if, for 
any reason, a State during the period following the reservation "and 
allocation of X dollars for that State, when the initial allocation is 
made, were in that situation that we w ould give that State a period— 
say 3, 4, 5 years or whatever was determined—within which they 
could use those funds. And that, it seems to me, would tend to both 
insure that we would be dealing fairly with these States who are 
wrestling with the problem and would not deprive them of the money 
that they would otherwise be entitled to. 

Secretary Fousom. Of course, if you put a general provision like 
that in it would simply mean in many cases they would not spend the 
money now, which we think they should spend for schools. It would 
simply mean a delaying action. 

Mr. Upatu. Let me ask this question directly of Mr. Derthick. 

Let’s assume that this legislation were enacted today and that the 
allocation to the State of ‘Tennessee under H. R. 3986, for instance, 
would be $10 million. Is it likely that $10 million of this money could 
be spent in the State of Tennessee during the next year or year and 
a-half for the construction of school facilities in school districts which 
do not have the integration problem or that have integrated ? 

Mr. Derrnick. I am not sure, Mr. Udall, that I understand your 
question, the latter part of it. 

Is it not likely that $10 million could be spent how and when? 

Mr. Upatx. Either in school districts that have integrated or that 
have no integration problem or will integrate. 

Mr. Derruicx. I think that $10 million could be spent all right 
in Tennessee. But I don’t get the integration point. 

Mr. Upaun. Let’s assume again that in one way or another, whether 
as a result of lawsuits that are filed in Tennessee against your State 
educational agency or against individual school districts, that the 
funds are simply held up and are not spent. I think we should try 
and anticipate some of these things. Is there the possibility then, 
within the next year or year and a half, that your State has school 
districts which could use the entire $10 million ? 

Mr. Derrnicx. As long as the planning is going on, if I understand 
your question—and, of course, T am relatively new to this situation— 
but, as long as the planning is going on, I do not understand that the 
law takes away any of Tennessee's allotment. 

Mr. Upatn. No, not the law. But I think we both recognize the 
fact that unless there is planning that there is the danger of it. And 
I am trying to write this legislation in order to protect Tennessee so 
that if, due to these legal roadblocks, all of the money cannot be spent 
during the next year or 2 years, that we would give them a little 
further time than that and leave the money down in the Treasury 
so that they could spend it all at a time when they are free from legal 
impediment to spend it. 

Mr. Derruick. Of course, as to the particular problem which you 
have cited of integration, if the President’s recommendation is fol- 
lowed there would be no complication there. 

Mr. Upauu. I think we have to be practical, and it seems to me that, 
recognizing the power of private individuals to bring lawsuits—and 
I particularly think of one lawsuit brought against a State educational 
agency in each State—that there are many very serious problems of 
that kind that might arise. 
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In other words, I hope that Congress does not inject integration into 
it. And I am one who was opposed to the Powell amendment, and 
still am. But, on the other hand, we must anticipate that further on 
down the line the integration controversy will enter the picture. And, 
since we are interested in building schools, we want to see to it that 
as many schools are built as is possible in the States that are affected 
by the problem. 

Mr. Battery. I am sure that the committee will have ample oppor- 
tunity to go info this question that the gentleman from Arizona 
raises. 

At this time I think I should give the minority an opportunity to 
question the Secretary. 

I would like to call on Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the discussion about integration is an interesting one, and 
another indication of why we may have trouble. And, whether we 
like it or not and whether the administration is anxious or not to bring 
the question into this legislation, I think it is a problem that is with 
us just as this question of Federal control. 

Before I ask the Secretary any questions—and I have no detailed 
ones to ask him—lI would like to ask the chairman whether he is plan- 
ning to have the Secretary come back. I would like to find out what 
our schedule of meetings is. I suppose I should know, but, unfortu- 
nately, I don’t. 

I would like to have an indication of what sort of timetable we 
are on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bamtry. We will recess at this time, and meet at 9:30 o’clock 
tomorrow in executive session, and the regular session with open 
testimony will proceed promptly at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Secretary, will you return at 10 o’clock ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes, sir. 

(Information requested by Hon. Lee Metcalf, member of subcommittee, and a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Montana, was subsequently fw 
nished and is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
January 20, 1956. 


STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR SCHOOLHOUSI 
CONSTRUCTION, 1955-56 
Alabama 

Minimum program fund—Article 3, title 52, 1940 code; first established in 
1935, superceding a small equalization fund established in 1927. 

Requirements for participation: School systems must operate all schools 9 
months, except when prevented by conditions beyond the control of local boards, 
and must make the required local effort. The system must use for instructional 
salaries the amount included in the program for that purpose, and meet other 
State standards and required local effort. The system must use for instructional 
salaries the amount included in the program for that purpose, and meet other 
State standards and requirements. 

Distribution plan: School building portion, $1,955,087. 

The amount per teacher unit to be included for capital outlay is found by di- 
viding the number of teacher units into the amount set up for capital outlay 
and then multiplying this amount by the number of weighted teacher units in 
each school system. 
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Arizona 
None. 
Arkansas 


Revolving loan fund.—This fund, which is the working capital of the perma- 
nent school fund, is the only State fund Joaned to school districts. Money 
loaned is for the purpose of erecting and equipping new school buildings, repair- 
ing present schvol buildings, and for other construction purposes. It is also 
loaned to purchase school buses, Government surpius property, and to pay insur- 
ance premiums. ‘The total of loans outstanding on January 1, 1955, was 
$1,204,299. 

Requirements for participation: To participate in this fund, school districts 
must submit a properly executed application form as prescribed by the State 
board of education, advertise its intention to borrow in local papers, obtain ap- 
proval of the application from the State board of education, and levy the neces- 
sary amount of millage if the loan is to be retired over a longer period of time 
than 6 years. 

Loan plan: $1,866,912. All loans are made to school districts according to the 
amount of loan requested in the application. The total outstanding indebtedness 
of the district, including the requested loan, may not exceed 15 percent of the 
assessed valuation and any one loan may not be made for more than $25,000. 
Approximately 90 percent of the school districts participate in this fund. As 
many as 300 districts will probably obtain loans during 1954—55 but the majority 
of these are already included in the 90 percent. The rate of interest on loans is 
4 percent. 

California 

No new response. 

State school building bonds—Under the State school building aid program 
of 1949 a State school building finance committee was created to provide aid to 
school districts for construction. It was empowered to make debts as pre- 
seribed by law. The people voted an initial bond issue of $250 million in 1949, and 
in 1952 voted an additional $165 million. Bonds are sold under this authoriza- 
tion as the committee requires funds for assistance to local school districts. 

It is estimated that a total of $270 million shall have been borrowed from this 
fund by the end of the 1953-54 school year leaving an additional $165 million 
still available for loan to the school districts. Approximately 30 percent of the 
school districts are now participating in this fund. Interest rates vary slightly 
depending upon the bond interest rates paid by the State in securing funds to 
finance the State assistance program. 

Requirements for participation: Priority for allocating funds to districts is 
based on acuteness of overcrowding, sudden growth of attendance, or proportion 
of local tax funds expended for housing. A school district must exceed 95 per- 
cent of its bonding capacity to be eligible for a loan. 

Loan plan: $485 million. The amount of the annual repayment for each par- 
ticipating school district is based in general on the relationship between (1) 
the assessed valuation of the district, and (2) the amount the district must 
raise by taxes for the repayment and interest on the part of its bonded indebted- 
ness incurred prior to its first apportionment under the program. Repayments 
take the form of deductions from State school apportionments during the follow- 
ing fiscal year, the resulting loss in school support being made up by the levy of 
additional tax upon property in repaying districts. At no time is the repayment 
amount more than the apportionment amount. 

Colorado 

None. 
Connecticut 


School building.—Sections T97-812, 19538 Supplement to General Statutes, 
first established in 1945. 

Requirement for participation: The school building projects of a town must 
comply with regulations of the State fire marshal and State department of health. 

Distribution plan: $3,001,963. The State contribution for elementary school 
buildings is $300 per pupil for capacity or one-third of the cost of construction, 
whichever is less. For bigh-school buildings the State contributes $450 per pupil 
for capacity or one-third of the cost of construction, whichever is less. Special 
aid is provided for towns in extreme need. 
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Delaware 

School construction fund.—Senate bill 397, 117 General Assembly. 

Requirements for participation: The plan must be approved by the State 
board of education and the districts having projects for white children must pro- 
vide 40 percent of the total cost of construction. 

Distribution plan: $150,000. The State provides school construction funds to 
the school district in accord with State board of education approval of the con- 
struction plan. All schools for colored children are built by the State without 
contribution from the local school district. New legislation provides $27,637,000 
of State funds for school construction beginning after July 1, 1956. Matching 
local funds will be approximately $16,327,000. 

Florida 

State foundation program fund.—Chapter 23,726, Acts of 1947, revisions through 
1953 ; first established in 1947. 

Requirements for participtation : All school systems are required to: (@) main- 
tain adequate records and file required reports; (Uv) operate all schools for a 
term of at least 180 actual teaching days; (c) provide written continuing con- 
tracts for all personnel entitled to such contracts and require 10 months of service 
for all members of the instructional staff, except principals and others required 
to be employed on a 12-month basis; (d) employ for the full year a qualified 
supervisor or supervisors of instruction; (e) comply with regulations relating to 
minimum and maximum classroom teaching loads; (f) expend funds in accord- 
ance with properly adopted Salary schedules; (g) observe all requirements 
relating to school budgets; (h) make the minimum effort required for the sup- 
port of the foundation program: (i) nominate and elect a 5-member county 
board ; and (j) have only 1 countywide district in the county. 

Distribution plan: School building portion, $11,092,584. The amount for 
esapital outlay and debt service is found by multiplying the total number of 
instruction units by $400. 

The amount to be provided toward the cost of a foundation program by each 
local school system is determined by using an objectively developed index of 
taxpaying ability. The amount to be provided is equivalent to the yield from a 
6-mill tax based on average assessment practices. However, if a county is 
operating kindergartens, 5 percent is added to the amount required to be pro- 
vided locally. If an approved junior college has been organized, another 5 per- 
cent is required to be added. 

The instructional salary portion of the fund is required to be used only for 
instructional salaries, and the capital outlay portion can be used only for bona 
fide capital outlay purposes or debt service for new capital outlay, including con- 
struction only at permanent centers. As a result of a constitutional amendment 
effective January 1, 1953, the capital outlay allocation of $400 per unit is guar- 
anteed for 30 years out of the first proceeds of the automobile tag registrations. 

Funds for salaries, transportation, and other current expenses are apportioned 
to the respective counties in 12 approximately equal monthly payments, beginning 
July 15 of each year. Capital outlay funds are distributed March 15 and July 
15 of each year. They are made available only after the county has submitted 
a program for using these funds for construction or debt service for construction 
at permanent centers in accordance with an authorized survey. Building surveys 
are conducted by request. 





Georgia 

Capital outlay.—Chapters 32-613, Acts 1949, pages 1406-1412; Acts 1951, pages 
677-678, Acts 1951, pages 753-754. 

Requirements for participation: Same as capital outlay fund described below. 

Distribution plan: $14,500,00. Under the foundation law, each school system 
in the State receives $200 per State-allotted teacher for capital outlay purposes. 
For the 1955-56 school year, this amounts to $5,613,300. The remainder of the 
State funds are allotted to school systems on a needs basis to provide for housing 
the average daily attendance as of the 1951-52 school year. 

Capital outlay.—Chapters 32-613, Acts 1949, pages 1406-1412; Acts 1951, pages 
677-678 ;: Acts 1951, pages 753-754. 

Requirements for participation: State board regulations require that each 
school system conduct a local survey of school-building needs. A professional 
visiting committee must review the local survey data and recommend permanent 
school centers. 
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The local school authorities are required to adopt an organizational pattern 
and designate each permanent school center. The total daily attendance for 
1951-52 must be assigned by the local board of education to one of the permanent 
centers. A building application must be compiled and submitted to the State 
department of education which shows existing and needed facilities for each 
permanent school center. By State board regulation, improvements to be financed 
from State funds are restricted and limited to additional classrooms, sanitary 
facilities, lunchroom facilities, or combination lunchroom and assembly facilities, 
and equipment needed for the respective improvements. All buildings are con- 
fined to one story unless prior written permission is obtained. 

Uniform standards are established by the State board of education covering 
minimum space for classrooms and other requirements. The safety fire law and 
the State and local codes for building, including electric, plumbing and heating 
regulations, must be followed. Outside walls, floors and roofs must be of non- 
combustible construction. For outer walls this means brick, concrete block with 
brick veneer, or similar types of construction. Exposed concrete block outside 
walls are not acceptable. Standard units, doors, windows, and the like must be 
used. Plot plan, drawn to scale of site for each unit of improvements, giving 
size, nature of terrain, points of compass, utilities noted, and with outline of 
sketch of existing and proposed improvements must be submitted as part of the 
building application. 

Locai school systems must furnish the site for each improvement. The ap- 
plicant also submits preliminary floor plans and description of each unit of im- 
provements in sufficient detail to enable a reasonable estimate of cost of each 
unit of improvements. This includes preliminary drawings clearly indicating 
to scale the floor plan, an elevation drawing and a typical bearing wall section; 
and preliminary specifications describing the proposed mechanical and elec- 
trical systems and type of fixed equipment. Itemized inventory of movable equip- 
ment for each project must be submitted. 

Local school authorities are required to certify that the proposed building 
application will supply the total school needs for classrooms, library rooms, 
lunchrooms, ete., as authorized under regulations of the State board. Local 
school authorities are required to certify that the proposed building program, 
as submitted, will equalize school facilities for all schoolchildren under the juris- 
diction of the local unit of administration. Local school authorities are re- 
quired to list each individual project or improvement and designate each project 
of capital improvements in the order of its importance. Thus, a list of priorities 
is established. 

The local school authorities are required to select the architect or architects for 
the building program. The architect is required to certify the overall square 
footage of floor area and cubic footage of each structure or improvement; to 
estimate the cost per square foot of floor area and per cubic foot of the entire 
structure; to estimate the total cost of each project, including cost of grading 
site, and of construction, including necessary heating, lighting, water, sanitary 
facilities, and fixed equipment, such as laboratory desks and connecting of 
utilities: to complete contract documents including final working Crawings, 
specifications, and bid documents; and to show the completion time from com- 
mencement of work and cost of architectural services. 

Distribution plan: $14,500,000. The State allotment of capital outlay funds 
is made in two parts. First, on the basis of $200 per State-allotted teacher and 
second on a building equalization basis which includes needs and local ability. 

The amount of funds first allotted each local unit of administration is deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of teachers allotted the unit by a sum of 
money to be determined by the State board of education. The law states this 
sum shall be determined annually and shall not be less than $200 per State- 
allotted teacher. The State board of education may, at its discretion, provide 
additional funds to local units which have exceptional needs for capital outlay. 
In determining these additional capital outlay needs, the State. board of educa- 
tion is required to take into consideration the total capital outlay needs of the 
local unit of administration, and the ability to meet these needs as measured 
by the bonding ability of the local unit. The needs for each permanent schvol 
center are determined on the basis of 65 square feet per elementary child 
in daily attendance and 85 square feet per high school child in daily attendance. 
Usable existing facilities at each site are deductible from the allowable space. 

The installation of lights, water, and heat, not to exceed $1.50 per square 
foot, in existing facilities may be included in the building needs. Total square 
footage needed in new buildings by a local unit is determined. The total square 
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footage is multiplied by $7.50 per square foot and an additional $.75 per square 
foot is added for contingencies and architect’s fees. To this sum the cost of 
lights, water, and heat is added. Thus, the estimated cost of all improvements is 
determined. 

The local unit of administration is expected to apply 50 percent of its total 
bonding capacity as of July 1, 1951, toward its building needs. Each local unit 
of administration is left with half of its bonding ability for future development 
of the system’s facilities. Where local units have exceeded half of their bonding 
ability, State aid is added to reimburse the system for the excess beyond 50 
percent. The remaining cost of the program becomes a State obligation. This 
total cost is amortized over a period of 20 years. The local system may contract 
with the State school building authority, which is an independent corporation, 
for the construction of school buildings, assigning the allotment of State capital 
outlay funds to the authority to pay for the buildings under a lease-purchase 
agreement. The State school building authority sells its bonds to secure funds 
for its construction program. These bonds are not State bonds and are not 
direct obligations of the State. However, the allotments of capital outlay funds 
to school systems contracting with the authority have prior claim on State 
school funds set up for that system. 


Idaho 
None. 


Illinois 
None. 


Indiana 


Veterans memorial school construction fund.—Chapter 312, Acts of 1955. 

This act authorizes the establishment of a revolving fund, provides for the 
administration thereof, and authorizes the advancement of State school tuition 
support funds for emergency school construction, remodeling, and repair. 

Requirements for participation: The commission on general education of the 
State board of education shall make advancements to schools and school cor- 
porations under the provisions of this act only when the following conditions 
exist : 

(a) Classrooms inadequate, additional taxation would cause financial 
hardship. 

(b) Bonded up to 90 percent of 2 percent limit. 

(c) Insufficient local building funds. 

(d) Must have levied at least 5 mills for building in any fund. 

(e) Schools must make application for an advancement. 

Loan plan: $5,000,000. The commission computes a school-building index. 
The index is a ratio of school-building need, in terms of money, to the school 
district tax ability, in terms of money. Need is computed by adding the ADA 
in grades 1 to 12 during the current school year and twice the ADA increase for 
the preceding 3 years. From the sum, divided by 30 to determine the number of 
classrooms needed, is subtracted the number of classrooms owned, or under 
lease-rental agreement, or under constrution. The remainder is multiplied by 
$2,000. 

Tax ability is computed as 6% percent of the value of taxable property in the 
district according to the last and latest assessment minus the principal amount 
of any outstanding general obligation bonds, principal amount outstanding of 
any corporation or holding company which has entered into lease-rental agree- 
ment with the school district, minus principal amount of outstanding civil town- 
ship, town, or city school building bonds. 

Advancement of funds to applicant districts is based upon a priority listing 
of the index. 

Any school corporation receiving an advancement under the provisions of this 
act shall agree to have the total amount of the money advanced plus 1 percent 
of the outstanding balance deducted from the semiannual distribution of State 
school tuition support for a period not to exceed 20 years or until all of the 
money so advanced, plus 1 percent thereof, has been deducted. 

Additional taxes at such rates as will produce revenue equal to the amount it 
would have received from the State school tuition fund for tuition may be issued 
in addition to any other tax authorized by law to be levied for school purposes. 
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Iowa 
None. 


Kansas 
None. 


Kentucky 
None. 


Louisiana 
None. 


Maine 

Grants for school construction.—1955 legislative appropriation. 

Requirements for participation: Maximum loan agreement that the authority 
will approve must be insuflicient to finance the minimum classroom facilities 
needed. 

Distribution plan: $100,000. Rules and regulations as to eligibility and the 
amounts of the grants are to be made by the authority. 

Maine School Builaing Authority——This authority was created by the legis- 
lature and designed as a public instrumentality of the State for the construction, 
acquisition, alteration or improvement of public school buildings. These build- 
ings incluue any structure used or useful for schools or playgrounds and facil- 
ities for physical education. 

To June 30, 1955, the authority had issued bonds to a total amount of 
$4,001,000 and had used this amount to build schools in 41 municipalities. This 
represents siightly better than 8 percent of the school districts of the State. 

Requirements for participation: Contracts between cities, towns or commu- 
nity school districts and the authority must be approved by the inhabitants of 
the municipalities involved either individually or as members of a community 
school district. A project will be accepted by the authority for financing when 
the superintending school committee of the school district, or the community 
school committee of a community school district, has certified the need therefor 
to the municipal officers of the town or the trustees of such community school 
district together with their recommendations for the procurement of new, adui- 
tional or different public school buildings and their recommendations has been 
approved by the municipal officers or trustees and by the State board of edu- 
cation. 

cCoustruction and rental plan: $20,999,000. Towns are authorized to contract 
with the authority for the lease or use of any project financed by the authority. 
Annual rentals for the lease or use of these projects must be paid to the author- 
ity by the municipalities involved, and if they are delinquent the State depart- 
ment of education will pay to the authority any amounts due and will deduct 
this amount from the amounts payable to the municipality by the department. 
Whenever the amount of rentals paid by the lessee equals the cost with interest 
paid out by the authority, the lessee is given full title to the building or buildings. 

Bonds may be sold on any terms determined by the authority to be in its own 
best interests, providing that no sale shall be made at a price so low as to require 
payment of interest at more than 5 percent per year computed with relation to 
the absolute maturity of the bonds in accordance with standard tables of bond 
values excluding from such computation the amount of premiums to be paid on 
the redemption of the bonds prior to maturity. 


Maryland 

The General Public School Assistance Loan of 1949.—Chapter 502, Laws of 
1949. 

Requirements for participation: All local school units which meet the require- 
ments stated below may participate. 

Distribution plan: $826,832. The general public school assistance loan of 1949 
authorized the creation of a State debt in the amount of $20 million the proceeds 
to be used to supplement the financing of the construction of public school build- 
ings and public school facilities and the acquisition of such real estate or interest 
in lands as may be necessary in connection therewith for each of the counties of 
the State and the mayor and city council of Baltimore. This law provides for a 
grant of financial assistance to each of the counties and the city of Baltimore with 
no obligation on the part of any said counties or the city of Baltimore receiving 
assistance to repay the amount of such grant at any time. The grant of financial 
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assistance to each of the counties and the city of Baltimore is made upon a match- 
ing basis. The requirement of a matching basis as provided in the law can be 
satisfied by the granting of $1 from this fund for each $3 advanced and dedicated 
by each of the counties and the city of Baltimore for the purpose of financing 
public school buildings, public school facilities, and the purchase of public school 
land. The maximum grant of financial assistance to each of the counties and the 
city of Baltimore is the amount equal to $60 multiplied by the number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools in said counties or the city of Baltimore in the month 
having the highest average pupil enrollment in the school year in which the 
financial assistance is requested. 

Applications are submitted to the State Department of Education. 

Grant-in-aid funds in the amount of $19,173,168 have been made available to 
all of Maryland’s 24 school districts under the general public school assistance 
loan of 1949. 

Incentive fund for building.—Section 215, article 77, chapter 190, Laws of 
1947 ; first established in 1947. 

Requirements for participation: A school system must levy 0.5 mill on property 
assessments as required by article 77. 

Distribution plan : $1,392,079. Incentive fund aid is based on a formula which 
provides from State funds the difference between $10 per pupil enrolled, counted 
on the same basis as enrollment in general basic aid per pupil, and the amount 
raised locally by a tax of 0.5 mill on the assessed valuation. These funds, both 
State and local, must be used for additional new construction approved by the 
State superintendent of schools. These funds cannot be used to replace existing 
facilities. Incentive aid is also paid in 6 bi-monthly payments. 

Gencral public school construction loans of 1949 and 1953.—Chapter 488, Laws 
of 1949, and chapter 609, Laws of 1953. 

Requirements for participation: All local school units may participate which 
meet the requirements listed below. 

Loan plan: $70 million. The general public school construction loan of 1949 
and 1953 authorized the creation of a State debt in the amounts of $50 million 
and $20 million, respectively, the proceeds to be used to supplement the financing 
of the construction of public school buildings and public school facilities and the 
acquisition of such real estate or interest in lands as may be necessary in con- 
nection therewith for each of the counties of the State and the mayor and eity 
couneil of Baltimore. 

The amount which can be borrowed by any county or the city of Baltimore 
is determined on the basis of the amount of State debt which can be serviced 
at prevailing debt service costs, by the amount allocable to each of the counties 
and the city of Baltimore from the State’s share of the incentive fund and from 
90 percent of the total funds distributed to said counties or to the city of Balti- 
more, as the case may be, under applicable provisions of State law relating to 
the income tax, the tax on racing, the recordation tax, the tax on amusements, 
and the license tax. The law provides further that before such loans can be 
made the State board of education shall, at the request of the board of public 
works, determine a priority of need for school buildings as between any county 
and the State or as between any county in the State and the city of Baltimore. 

All claims for financial assistance under provisions of this law must be ratified 
and approved by the board of public works. The law provides further that each 
of the counties and the city of Baltimore whose request for financial essistance 
has been allowed, shall execute and acknowledge in a manner according to law 
an agreement which shall specifiy that: (1) the amount of financial assistance 
allowed shall be repaid with interest and carrying charges within 15 years from 
date of signing of said agreement, (2) a sufficient annual levy on the taxable 
base shall be made to repay in annual installments the amount of financial as- 
sistance granted, together with interest and carrying charges, within 15 years 
from date of signing of the agreement, and (3) the State controller shall be 
authorized and empowered to withhold amounts due the State under such agree- 
ment, any and all funds allocable to the counties and to the city of Baltimore 
under the provisions of State law relating to the income tax; the tax on recing, 
the recordation tax, the tax on amusements, the incentive fund for school build- 
ings and the license tax in each and every year that said county or the city of 
Baltimore has defaulted in any payment; the agreement shall specify also, (4) 
such other terms and conditions as may be required by regulation of the State 
board of education and anproved by the board of public works. 

Applications are submitted to the State department of education. 
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The 23 counties of Maryland have borrowed $58,620,000 out of a total entitle- 


ment of $70 million as provided in the general public school construction loans of 
1949 and 1953. 


Massachusetts 


School building construction.—Chapter 346, 1954; first established in 1948. 

Requirements for participation : Funds for this program, appropriated annually 
are made available only until June 30, 1959, except as additional payments are 
necessary to carry out the commitments provided by the act. The fund is used 
to promote the planning and construction of school buildings for cities, towns, and 
regional school districts. It may be used to reimburse regional school districts for 
all or part of the expenses incurred in the preparation of preliminary studies, 
plans, drawings, and estimates, and may also be used to assist with the cost of 
construction. An application must be filed with and approved by a special State 
commission of 5 members, 3 of whom are to be appointed by the Governor, and 2 
of whom are appointed by the State board of education. The commission is 
established in the department of education. The commission is established in 
the department of education, but not subject to its control. 

Distribution plan: $6 million. Part or all of the expenses incurred in the prep- 
aration of preliminary studies, plans, drawings, and estimates for a regional 
school may be paid to a district with the approval of the commission. For each 
construction project authorized, the commission is to determine the approved 
cost. The total construction grant for any approved school project in a city 
or town is one-quarter of the product of the approved cost of the project, multiplied 
by the equalized valuation per pupil in net average membership for the entire 
Commonwealth, divided by the equalized valuation per pupil in net average mem- 
bership in the city or town. However, no grant may be approved for an amount 
less than 20 percent or more than 50 percent of the approved cost. The “equalized 
valuation” is an apportionment enacted by the legislature with revision by and 
at the discretion of the legislature of the amount of the property and the propor- 
tion of State and county tax which should be assessed upon each district. This 
equalized valuation is used as a basis for State reimbursement. 

The construction grant for a school project in a regional school district is to 
be one-third of the product of the approved cost of the project, multiplied by 
the equalized valuation per pupil in net average membership for the entire Com- 
monwealth, divided by the total equalized valuation per pupil in the total net 
average membership of the towns comprising the region. However, no such 
grant is to be approved for less than 35 percent nor more than 65 percent of the 
approved cost. This fund is distributed in accordance with the approved plan 
for financing the project. If a project is to be financed from the proceeds of 
any sale of bonds or notes to the extent of 50 percent or less of the approved 
cost, the grant is paid in 5 equal annual installments. In case of other projects 
the grant is paid in equal annual installments determined by dividing the total 
grant by the number of years during which any indebtedness incurred therefor 
remains outstanding. 


Michigan 


Loan fund.—Constitutional amendment, fall 1954. 

Requirements for participation: In order to participate in the fund, a school 
district must have voted a bond issue for 25 years or more; must have had their 
bond issue qualified by the superintendent of public instruction which includes 
an examination of the proposed building to see that minimum standards are met; 
and must require an annual levy of more than 13 mills on the State equalized 
valuation of the district. 

Loan plan: $250,000. If the requirements exceed 13 mills the State will loan 
annually the amount required in excess of 13 mills. At such time as 13 mills 
on the distriet’s valuation exceeds the annual requirements the district will be 
required to start repayment of the State loan. The 13-mill tax levy must be 
levied locally as long as the obligation exists either to the bond holders or to the 
State of Michigan. Included in the cost to the district of repaying the State 
loan are the administrative costs incident to the program and the interest to be 
paid by the State on its borrowings. 


Minnesota 
None. 
Mississippi 


School building fund.—Chapter 13, Extraordinary Session Laws of 1953; 
amended in chapters 48 and 64; Extraordinary Session Laws of 1955. 
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Requirements for participation: The six-man educational finance commission 
must give final approval of the school district reorganization of the counties and 
approve the disbursement of money on school-building construction. 

Distribution plan: $ ~.--.~----. The State of Mississippi has authorized the 
issuing of $50 million in bonds for the construction of school buildings. The 
funds will not be available until after the school districts throughout tre State 
have been reorganized. It is impossible to estimate the number of counties that 
will be reorganized prior to July 1, 1956, but all counties must be reorganized 
before July 1, 1957, and it now appears that we shall have many new school 
buildings financed from State funds during the next 18 months. 

The present laws provide for an annual grant in the amount of $12 for each 
child in average daily attendance in the public schools of the State for a period 
of 20 years and an additional grant of $3 for each Negro child in average daily 
attendance for a period of 10 years. The educational finance commission has 
authority to advance to a school district 75 percent of the estimated sum that 
will accrue to the district the next 20 years. 

Missouri 

Abandoned building aid.—Section 161.110, Revised Statutes of Missouri of 
1949 ; first established in 1941. 

Requirements for participation : An elementary school building must have been 
abandoned and the children transferred to a new central school, 

Distribution plan: $59,000. An allowance of $1,000 is made for each elemen- 
tary school building in a district which has been abandoned during the year 
in connection with the construction of a new central school. This fund is ap- 
portioned in August of each year. 

Central building aid.—Section 161.130, Revised Statutes of Missouri of 1949; 
first established in 1913. 

Requirements for participation: Plans for a new central high school bu.lding 
must be presented and the building constructed. 

Distribution plan: $4,000. One-fourth of the cost, up to $2,000, is allowed 
toward the construction cost of an approved central high-school building The 
amount allowed is made available when the new building is constructed ac- 
cording to approved plans. 

Reorganization building aid.—Section 165.697, Law of 1951. 

Requirements for participation: School construction plans and construction 
needs in recently consolidated districts must be approved by the State board 
of education. 

Distribution plan: $1,686,359. An apportionment not to exceed $100 per pupil 
enrolled up to $50,000 is allowed, provided that it may not exceed one-half the 
cost of the building. 


Montana 
None. 


Nebraska 
None. 


Nevada 

State school construction relief fund.—Chapter 329, 1955 Statutes of Nevada. 

Requirements for participation: To participate, a school district must have 
15 percent or more of its students whose parents or guardians are employe.s of 
the State of Nevada or who are wards of the State of Nevada and must have a 
bonded indebtedness exceeding 60 percent of boncving capacity 

Distribution plan: $500,000. Each qualifying district is entitled to receive an 
amount determined by multiplying $1,220 by the average daily attendance «uring 
the preceding year of those pupils whose parents or guardians are employees of 
the State of Nevada or who are wards of the State of Nevada. 


New Hampshire (fiscal 1957) 


School building aid.—Revised Laws, chapter 140, sections 10, 11, 14 a to e. 

Requirements for participation: To participate in these State funds for assist- 
ance on local school debt service the district must have al! construction j.ians 
and specifications approved in writing by the State boar: of education 

Distribution plan: $350,000 (provided the State general revenue for fiscal 
1956 exceeds $16,409,527). The amount of the annual grant to any school disirict 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956, is 20 percent of the annual pas ent 
for debt service, or 40 percent for cooperative school districts. These pay ents 
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apply only to payments for debt service on projects approved in advance under 
this legislation by the State board of education. Grants are computed in October, 
November, and December. 

If the appropriation is insufficient the payments from the State are to be 
prorated. If a balance remains in the State fund at the end of the year, the 
balance can be used in the following year. 

New Jersey 

None. 
New Meczico 

None. 
New York 

Building fund for central school districts.—Section 1806, State Education 
Law ; tirst established in 1925, 

Requirements for participation: Only central school districts are eligible 
to participate in this fund, which must be used for approved building construc- 
tion. Application must be submitted and approved and necessary data including 
a deiailed statement of expenses must be submitted. 

Distribution plan: $8,147,000. Central school districts whose claims were 
approved before 1941 are eligible to receive one-fourth of the approved cost of 
the buildings. The other central districts receive building aid based on an al- 
lowance of $450 per pupil, which is adjusted upward or downward in accordance 
with changes in costs of labor and materials since October 1, 1940, minus an 
amount based on 6 percent of the full valuation of property in the district. This 
is the total amount which may be received under this law by any district. The 
maximum aid which may be provided is determined by the approved cost of the 
project. Funds approved under this plan are released only after all require- 
ments have been met and are not distributed as a regular part of the apportion- 
ment. 

Effective July 1, 1950, the building aid due on projects whose first installment 
of principal and interest falls after that date, is paid in the same year the in- 
stallments fall due. 

Former district indebtedness fund.—Section 1806 of the State Education Law; 
first established in 1948. 

Requirements for participation: This fund is allocated only to central school 
districts including former school districts which are making payments on in- 
debtedness incurred prior to July 2, 1947. 

Distribution plan: $300,000. This fund covers payments based upon amortiza- 
tion of bonded indebtedness of former school districts new included in central 
school districts less 3 mills of true value of property in the former school dis- 
tr’ 

Emergency school building advances. 
Law. 

iuequirements for participation: Under provisions of this law, emergency 
building aid in the form of an advance is paid to any type of school district 
meeting the requirements of the law which are based upon the local ability to 
defray the cost of construction. 

Loan plan: $1 million. To date a total of approximately $1 million in loans 
are outstanding for this program. One million dollars is now authorized for 
additional loans. A similar sum of money is appropriated each year for this 
purpos®. It is not a continuirg program. 

Slirhtly over 1 percent of all school districts have obtained such loans in 
the past and it is estimated that about 30 districts will receive loans during 
1953-54. 

No State aid paid to local school districts in New York State represents ear- 
marked funds which must be expended for a special purpose. All State aid is 
commingled with other funds of the district and the obligations of the district 
are then met from this general fund. The same is true of money received from 
the State under the provisions of this law; however, the money is intended for 


the purpose of meeting obligations under debt service. No interest is charged 
on the loan. 


North Carolina 


‘ an of school buildings.—North Carolina Session Laws of 1953, chapter 





Section 3603-c of the State Education 
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Requirements for participation: Local school districts must show a need for 
additional school housing. 

Distribution plan: $25 million. This is a portion of the $50 million provided 
by the legislature through a State bond issue. This portion is distributed on 
the basis of a plan to be approved by the State board of education and by the 
Governor. The law provides for the establishment of standards that will show 
the actual need of funds by each county and will show that each county has made 
every reasonable effort to provide the necessary school facilities before State allot- 
ments are approved. 

State literary fund income.—Chapter 567, Laws of 1903; first established by the 
constitution, section 4, article IX. 

Requirements for participation: Loans are made only to county boards of 
education on the basis of approved applications. 

Loan plan: $70,000. This fund is loaned to counties for capital outlay purposes 
on the basis of approved applications. The county school districts must levy 
sufficient taxes to repay the principal and the interest on the loans. Funds are 
loaned for a period not exceeding 10 years at a rate which cannot exceed 4 per- 
cent. At the present time, the State board of education approves loans at 3 
percent interest. 

The total principal of this fund is $3,148,340. Approximately $2 million of this 
principal are invested in the public school insurance fund. On July 1, 1953, the 
cash balance was $306,011. During the 1953-54 school year repayments of 
principal and interest are estimated to be $118,915 making a total of $424,926 
available for loans. 


North Dakota 

State school construction fund.—House Bill 533; first established in 1953. 

Requirements for participation: Districts must bond up to 10 percent of their 
taxable asses-ed valuation, have a 10-mill building fund levy, and prove a need 
for the classrooms requested in order to receive money from the State school 
eonstruction fund. 

Loan plan: $5 million. Repayment is made by means of the 10-mill build 
ing fund levy mentioned above. There is a 2.5 percent interest rate and the 
time cannot exceed 20 years. No more than 10 percent of its valuation can 
be received by any one school district except in extreme emergencies when it 
ean go to 15 percent. In no case, however, shall a district be advanced more 
than $150,000 from the State school construction fund unless it has a taxable 
assessed valuation of over $1,500,000. In that event, the maximum is $400,000. 
No school district can receive funds for the construction of auditoriums and 
gymnasiums unless it is replacing an entire school unit. 

Ohio 

School plant rehabilitation.—Section 3317.15, Revised Code; first established 
in 1945. 

Requirements for participation: Only districts which have a tax valuation 
of less than $8,000 per pupil in average daily membership in grades 1 to 12 and 
which have an operating levy of 6 mills or more, or a total tax levy of not less 
than 8.5 mills for all school purposes, are eligible to participate. Districts must 
make applications for assistance from this appropriation. 

Distribution plan: $1-million. The amount of financial assistance from this 
appropriation which must be used for repairs and improvements to school build- 
ings, varies according to the district’s tax valuation and the need for financial 
assistance. The basis for determining the amount to be provided is as follows: 
for districts with a valuation of less than $2,000 per pupil, 95 percent of the ap- 
proved cost; and for each. $500 increase in valuation per pupil there is a de- 
crease of 5 percent in the proportion of the cost to be borne by the State. Pay- 
ments are made.from this appropriation when a project has been approved for 
fiancial assistance. 

Subsidy for emergency.—School building needs (H. B. 816—100th General 
Assembly ). 

Requirements for participation: The only districts eligible are those which 
have a tax valuation of less than $6,000: per pupil in average daily membership 
in the school district applying for emergency assistance. 

Distribution plane: $1,500,000. The superintendent of public instruction is 
authorized by the appropriation act to grant financial assistance to school dis- 
tricts for emergency school-btilding needs.~ This assistance is provided only 
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where there is a critical need for new housing. To receive such funds from 
the State a district is required to vote bonds to the extent of its bonding ability 
under debt limitation statutes. 


Oklahoma 
None. 

Oregon 
None. 


Pennsylvania 


Obligations and rentals to school-building authority —*‘“State Public Building 
School Authority” (sec. 316; S. L. 1949; P. L. 1217; first established in 1947; 
sec. 2511.1; S. L. 1949; P. L. 1879; added in 1949; amended 1953 and sec. 790, 
ndded). 

Requirements for participation: Need must exist in a school district for addi- 
tional school facilities. The plans for new construction must tie in with the 
county plan for reorganization of school districts. A district must possess the 
financial resources necessary to carry its part in the proposed building program. 
School districts are permitted to levy additional taxes to pay rentals to munici- 
pality authorities and to make additional appropriations or to increase existing 
appropriations to provide for the payment of rentals under leases or contracts to 
lease from the State public school building authority or any municipality au- 
thority. School districts also are empowered upon written approval of the 
department of public instruction, to convey or lease property to and appropriate 
money, including proceeds of general obligation bonds, to municipality authori- 
ties; to acquire additional property for authority projects; to lease school proj- 
ects from and to pay rentals to municipality authorities; and to make all other 
contracts or agreements with municipality authorities which may be deemed 
necessary or convenient in connection with projects. 

Distribution plan: $12,200,000. The Commonwealth will reimburse school 
districts on account of rentals paid to the State public school building authority, 
a municipality authority, or a nonprofit corporation, an amount to be determined 
(1) by multiplying the school district’s standard reimbursement fraction by 
0.50 and by the annual rental charge or (2) if the district’s standard reimburse- 
ment fraction is greater than 0.5999 by multiplying the standard reimbursement 
fraction by itself and by the annual rental charge paid by the district. 

State school-building authority —Requirements for participation: No descrip- 
tion. 

Construction and rental plan: $162,070,442 (administered outside the State 
Department of Public Instruction). 

Rhode Island 

Permanent school fund.—Chapter 194, General Laws, 1938; first established 
in 1828. 

Requirements for participation: School systems must show extreme school- 
building emergency or other emergency needs. 

Distribution plan: $6,500. The fund is distributed at the discretion of the 
State commissioner of education as need arises. 

South Carolina 

State public school building fund.—Sections 1-24, article IV, Laws of 1951; 
first established in 1951. 

Requirements for participation: The county boards of education are required 
to make surveys of necessary capital improvements and to prepare plans for tax 
relief on school indebtedness for all operating school districts. The surveys 
must show existing facilities, desirable consolidations, new construction necessary 
for the efficient operation of the schools of the county, and a plan of tax reduction 
Which uses both State and local funds for retiring indebtedness. 

All applications for assistance from the State public school building fund are 
required to conform to the surveys and plans of the county boards of education. 
However, if a local district proposal is not included in the county plan, the 
district may appeal to the State educational finance commission. 

Distribution plan: $35 million. The amount to be allotted for each school dis- 
trict is determined by allowing $20 for each pupil enrolled for 35 days. If applica- 
tions for the allotment are not received or are not approved, the amount allotted 
is placed by the commission to the credit of the district in the State treasury for 
latter use. 
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Sums distributed to the districts must be used for expenditure items in the 
following order of priority: (1) to pay the principal and interest on any advance 
made to the district by the commission from the proceeds of State school bonds; 
(2) to defray the cost of any capital improvement including constructing, improv- 
ing, equipping, renovating and repairing school buildings, or the cost of acquisition 
of school sites; or (3) to pay the principal and interest on local school district in- 
debtedness. 


South Dakota 

Permanent school fund.—This fund has total loans outstanding in the amount 
of $392,240. There are sufficient funds available for all new applications for 
loans. Approximately 0.005 percent of the districts have loans, and it is expected 
that 20 more districts will obtain loans during 1953-54. 

Requirements for participation : Application for loans must be presented by the 
local school districts. 

Loan plan: $0. Electors of the district vote to bond the district but the amount 
must not exceed 5 percent of the assessed valuation. Amounts of bonds must be 
approved by the State department of school and public lands. Loans may be 
made for capital outlay expenditures, funding outstanding warrant indebtedness 
and refunding bonded indebtedness. The rate of interest on loans is 3 percent. 


Tennessee 

Capital outlay fund.—Chapter 136, Public Acts of 1955, first established in 1949. 

Requirements for participation: All counties, cities, and special school districts 
operating a system of public schools participate in these funds. 

Distribution plan: 1955-56, 87,480,000; 1956-57, $7,745,000, These funds are 
distributed according to a plan which takes into consideration average daily 
attendance, public utility assessments, and an economic index ef each county’s 
percent of taxpaying ability based upon: (@) total motor vehicle registration 
payments: (%) total farm products sales; (¢) total number of gainfully em 
ployed nongovernment workers; and (d@) total retail sales tax collections. Dis 
tribution as between a county school system and systems within a county oper 
ated by city or special school] districts is according to teaching positions allowed 
and maintained in grades 1 through 12. 
TT Las 

None. 


Utah 

School building fund.—Laws of Utah, 1953, chapter 86. 

Requirements for participation: The appropriation is to the State board of 
education. Any school district may participate, depending upon its ability t 
qualify under the law. Building needs of school districts are determined by a 
survey made by the temporary school building survey commission created by the 
act. The separate needs within a school district are assigned priorities by the 
commission. The needs are determined in terms of standards set by the State 
board of education. These standards are set in square feet per pupil and cost 
per square foot. The order in which qualified school districts are granted allo 
eations of State funds by the State board of education is calculated by the appli 
cation of the formula in the law to determine the index of need. In brief, the 
chief factor which determines a school district’s index of need is the percentage 
of its teachers in schools for which a priority has been assigned by the ten 
porary school building survey commission 

Distribution plan: $1,065,000. In order to qualify for emergency supplemental 
State aid, a school district must have a building need estimated by the tem 
porarly school building survey commission under the standards to cost more 
than the districts own resources will provide through a locally voted bond issue 
of 4 percent of true value of assessable property and a special tax levy made by 
resolution of the district board of education of either 10 mills for 5 years or 12 
mills for 4 years. The yield from the special tax levy may be applied by the dis 
trict to existing debt service charges; the remainder must apply to the State 
aided projects. Distribution of State-aid funds is made by the State board of 
education. The total amount which a district may receive for a project may not 
exceed the amount allocated under the standards. It is expected to be less 
than the amount allocated. The plans and specifications for each project must 
be approved by the State board of education, and approval is granted on the 
basis of sound factors of economy. 
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Vermont 

Capital outlay fund.—-No. 256, Acts of 1953. 

Requirements for participation: The school district must have completed new 
construction, extensive additions, or major alterations. 

Distribution plan: $1,304,800. Construction State aid will be paid at the rate of 
25 percent of approved elementary construction or approved municipal construe- 
tion and 380 percent of the cost of approved union district high schools. An addi- 
tional $7,300,000 has been authorized by the legislature to be used for such aid 
to school districts in the period ending July 1, 1963. 

Virginia 

State school construction fund.—Requirements for participation: No descrip- 
tion. 

Distribution plan: $9,905,573. (No data from State Board of Edneation.) 

State literary fund.—Constitution, section 134, Statute, sections 22-101 to 
22-115. 

This revolving fund has loans outstanding in the amount of $37 million. At 
the present time the entire fund is on loan and applications totaling about $16.5 
million have been filed and approved subject to release when loan funds are avail- 
able. Interest that is received from the principal of this fund is used soleiy for 
teachers’ salaries. 

Requirements for participation: All loan requests must be filed with and 
approved by the State board of education. 

Local plan: $37 million. Approximately 72 percent of the counties and cities 
have loans outstanding. These loans are made to county and city school boards 
for the construction of public school buildings. The present rate of interest is 
3 percent. The principal of the State literary fund is increasing by approximately 
$1,500,000 annually. The amount available for loans during the 1955-56 school 
year will be approximately $3 million. 

Washington 

School building fund.—Chapter 278, Laws of 1947, as amended; established in 
1941, 

Requirements for participation : Applications for State assistance must be made 
to the State superintendent of public instruction in conformity with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the State board of education and the school emergency 
construction commission. 

Distribution plan: $15 million. Funds are allocated for specific projects in 
terms of urgency of need. An objective formula established by State law is 
used in computing the percent of State assistance which varies from 0 percent 
in high valuation districts to 75 percent of the allowable cost of approved 
building projects in low valuation districts. In addition, State law permits an 
allotment of State funds up to 90 percent of total cost if a school district has 
exhausted its legal bonded capacity plus a stipulated millage and is still in 
critical need of school housing. Thus, this fund serves as a special equalizing 
fund for school-building construction. Allocations are made as projects ure 
approved and funds are disbursed upon the basis of claims for work completed 
on the project. 

West Virginia 

None. 
Wisconsin 

State trust funds.—Section 25.01. 

Requirements for participation: Districts may borrow on request as funds 
are available, subject to approval of purpose and method of application. The 
amount of loan, together with the other indebtedness of the district, must not 
exceed 5 percent of the value of the taxable property (three-fourths of which 
must be in real estate) in such district as equalized for State purposes except 
for fiscally dependent city school districts where the city is limited to 8 per- 
cent of the equalized valuation for all purposes. Such loans are included in the 
legal bonding limits of the school district and the taxable property is subject 
to an annual irrepealable tax levy for the period of the loan and the payment 
of the interest and principal. 

Loan plan: $2,500,000. <A total of approximately $18,100,000 was outstanding 
to school districts from the State trust fund on June 30, 1954, and over one 
third, or about 1,500 school districts have incurred such loans. Approximately 
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200 new loans were made in 1954-55. Loaned funds may be expended to con- 
struct, improve, and repair schoolhouses, operate and maintain schools, buy 
school buses, and refund indebtedness. The rate of interest is 2.75 percent 
Collections are made through the tax roll as a State charge through the county 
clerks and town and village treasurers involved. Such collections have first 
priority on tax funds coming into municipal treasuries. 

Wyoming 

None. 


(A document entitled “Public School Finance Program of the 
United States,” was submitted by Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is filed with the committee and is available for refer- 
ence. ) 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 6, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Udall, Frelinghuysen, and 
Haskell. 

Also present: Representative Phil M. Landrum. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Ken- 
nedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator. 

Mr. Bartey. The committee will be in order. 

When the committee recessed yesterday Secretary Folsom, of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department was testifying but did 
not complete his testimony, and the committee will resume where we 
left off yesterday. 

Mr. Secretary, I think there are some further inquiries that mem- 
bers of the committee desire to make. At this time I am going to 
recognize Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, for the purpose of ask- 
ing any questions he might have in mind on the question of the 
proposals. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION; ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR LEGISLATION; WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY FOR PROGRAM ANALYSIS; PARKE BANTA, GENERAL 
COUNSEL; REGINALD CONLEY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; 
AND MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, LAWS AND LEGISLATION 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Secretary Fotsom. Before Mr. Frelinghuysen asks some questions 
I would like to state, as I told you yesterday, that I have an appoint- 
ment to take the Water Pollution Advisory Board up to see the Presi- 
dent at 11:15, so I would like to leave here shortly before 11, but I 
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could come back if the questions are not over by that time. When 
I leave, Commissioner Derthick can take over. 

Also, in response to your inquiries yesterday, we have talked again 
with Under Secretary Burgess, of the Treasury Department, and he 
said he could come to testify tomorrow or the next day or any time 
that you designate, and he could give you the story on the bond 
situation. 

Mr. Barter. Under Secretary Burgess? 

Secretary Fotsom. Under Secretary Burgess. He is leaving for 
Europe the latter part of the week, so T would suggest that you might 
have him either tomorrow or Friday, if you are going to have hearings 
at that time. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you for the information. 

Secretary Fotsom. If you could let nin know, or let me know what 
time would be convenient, we will see that he is here. 

Mr. Battery. Whenever the time comes for you to leave for your 
appointment at the White House: you just say so and we will excuse 
you. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. Mr. Secretary, I will try not to keep you too 
long. I think your testimony yesterday was more than adequate, and 
I just have a few very brief questions. 

One is in respect to a difference in this year’s administration pro- 
posals as compared to last year’s, and the question that Mr. Metcalf 
brought up with respect to the for mula. In title IT of the bill we have 
in the Kelley bill at least a revolving fund for the purchase of school 
bonds. 

Under the administration’s new proposal, there is the suggestion 
that the funds available under that title be allocated to the various 
States, rather than pooled nationally. I wonder if you would com- 
ment again—we mentionel it—why we are not having a revolving fund 
and why the proposed allocation to the States is done simply on the 
per capita school age population basis rather than on any need for- 
mula. 

Secretary Fotsom. One reason for abandoning the revolving fund 
idea is that the period of time is cut down from 5 years to 4 years, so 
you would have just that much shorter period in which you could 
revolve the fund, and it is very doubtful that many proceeds would 
come back in. 

I mean, it would be a question of money going out and I do not see 
much likelihood of money coming back in ne that 4-year period. 
As I explained yesterday, we fe It that if we had it on a first-come, 
first-served basis for the country as a ilies as we had last year, there 
might be some States, due to adadbidé situations, where the bond rates 
were higher than in other States. These States might get, say, an 
unfair share of the bond-purchase funds that would be available, so 
we thought it was better to allocate it to the States on the basis of the 
number of pupils in the State. 

The point was raised yesterday as to why we used that formula 
rather than the formula we have in the grant title, the third question 
vou mentioned. We feel that this bond proposal is quite different in 
several respects from the grant proposal. 

In allocating the grants, we want to take into account the need 
factor as indicated by the per capita income of the States as well as 
the population, because with the Federal Government putting its 
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money in, we feel it will do the most good if we give it to the neediest 
districts and the neediest States. 

Therefore, we have this weighting factor. When it comes to the 
bond provision, we are dealing with districts that have the resources 
evidently; otherwise, they would not be in a position to make this 
arrangement to pay back the bonds. Take, for example, a small dis- 
trict that has the resources, but is just unable to sell its bonds in the 
market at a reasonable rate. 

However, it can pay those bonds off. The districts that we would 
help most in the grant function would be the districts that might not 
have the resources to float a bond issue, or even to pay back the Treas- 
ury if the Treasury bought the bonds, so you are dealing with two dif- 
ferent categories. 

You will find in almost every State, whether it is a low per capita 
income State or a high per capita income State, there are a number 
of small districts that probably cannot float their bonds at a reasona- 
ble rate, and so those districts should be entitled to sell their bonds 
to the Treasury whether they are in high per capita income States or 
in a low per capita income State. That is the main reason why we 
make the distinction between the two titles in regard to allocation. 

Mr. Frevinciuvuysen. Is it your feeling that the school district that 
does qualify for grant assistance would not qualify for bond purchase? 

Secretary Fotsom. Not necessarily. We leave it up to the States 
under our grant title, title I. We allocate so much to each State and 
the State must submit to us a plan under which they will show how 
they intend to allocate the money, and it must be allocated on prior- 
ity based on need. 

In other words, the neediest districts will get the first call on the 
money, but it is up to the States to do that, and it is also up to the 
States to allocate the bonds under title II. There, again, they take 
into account the resources of the district and their available funds 
and they must have attempted to market the bonds on the market at a 
reasonable rate. 

It will varv sometimes. A district might get both grants and bonds, 
because they might be able to sell bonds up toa cert iin amount and 
that would not be enough. Then they might receive a grant for the 
rest, but the chances are there would not be much aupiherion! because 
the amount we are talking about is roughly 1214 percent of the total 
amount of money being spent for school construction. 

Mr. Barry. Would the gentleman from New Jersey yield to the 
Chair? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Battxy. Are we to infer that the administration is allocating 
this on a per capita basis in several States? Is it your intention that 
this revolving fund will end—we will refer to it as a revolving fund— 
at the end of the 4-vear program or the 5-year program, as the case 
might be? 

Secretary Forsom. We are proposing that the Treasury will buy 
$750 million worth of bonds during the 4-year period and then it will 
stop, just like we do in the grant section. 

Mr. Barry. Then it is the intention of the Treasury Department 
to throw those bonds on the open market just as they desire—— 

Secretary Fotsom. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Battery. If you don’t retain a revolving fund ? 
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Secretary Fotsom. No. We can either sell them or keep them there 
until they are amortized. 

Mr. Baier. If the Government does not intend to hold those bonds 
for a period of time, what is the object of this additional one-half of 
1 percent for handling them? Is that a bundle for the bankers? 

Secretary Forsom. No. That is not for handling. Where the one- 
half of 1 percent comes in, we say that if a school district cannot 
market these bonds at a reasonable rate, then the Treasury will buy 
them. 

In order to determine what a reasonable rate is, we say it is one-half 
of 1 percent above the long-term Treasury bonds. 

Mr. Battxy. There would be no fixed rate on the bonds. Then it 
would vary with the going price? 

Secretary Fotsom. With the going rate on Government securities ¢ 

Mr. Bary. The Government has to pay for hiring money. 

Secretary Fotsom. On “ 15-year and longer maturities right now 
it would be somewhere, as I said yesterday, between 3% percent and 
4 percent. 

Mr, Batter. One other point, Mr. Secretary. If you break down 
this $750 million among the States on a per capita basis, is there not a 
greater percentage of the district in, we will say, the poorer States who 
would probably want to sell their bonds to the eens than 
would be the case in the richer States? 

Certainly you are not favoring the poorer States there. There is no 
concession to them. 

Secretary Fotsom. No, we are favoring them in the grant section. 

Mr. Barry. You are in the direct grant-in-aid, I understand. 
Does not the same need exist there for bond purposes ? 

Secretary Fousom. If it is really a needy district they probably 
could not support the bond issue. They could not pay them off. A 
district whose bonds are eligible for purchase is supposed to be a dis: 
trict that can, during the course of the term of the bonds, pay them 
off, and some districts in the needier States would not be able to meet 
the requirement. 

Of course, as I said yesterday, also, with respect to the purpose of 
this provision, and this was true also of the bills that the administra- 
tion submitted last year and the year previous, in 1955, we did not want 
to get in and compete with the municipal bond buyers over the country, 
but we wanted to provide a market for those districts that could not 
find a ready market at a reasonable rate. It was intended that 
we would take up probably somewhere between 5 and 10 percent of 
the school district bonds being sold in the country, because bear in 
mind these are tax-exempt bonds and they are awfully good invest- 
ments. 

The school district bonds, as a rule have had an unusually good rec- 
ord and we intended to take on those really distress cases where they 
could not get reasonable rates, so while the rates have gone up- —the 

rates of all bonds have gone up—the only reason that. we would prob- 
ably be taking more than we would originally is the fact that there has 
developed, as I indicated yesterday, a wider spread between municipal 
bonds and Treasury bonds. 

It is going down now. It might go down to where it was before. 
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Mr. Bartey. Are you of the opinion that this estimated 10 percent 
of the bonds that would be offered would be bought by the Govern- 
ment? Isn’t that rather conservative ? 

Secretary Fotsom. That is the point that I would like Mr. Burgess 
to bring out because, as I said yesterday, I am not in close touch with 
the bond market and he is. I think it will probably be more than 10 
percent now, and I have no idea how much higher it would be. 

Mr. Baitry. The Chair will not press the point, and will recognize 
Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FretincuuyseEn. To reiterate one of the basic objectives of the 
administration, it is not to compete too aggressively in the bond mar- 
ket. The Federal Government should not compete too aggressively. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is right. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. The question really is whether this one-half 
of 1 percent is sufficient margin to screen out most of those; in other 
words, whether that is a definition of an unreasonable interest rate, 
anything above that, or whether it might not even be higher, which 
is What we can question Mr. Burgess about. 

Secretary Fotsom. You see, right now you can get 37% or 4 percent 
tax exempt, and that is a pretty good return. 

Mr, Frenincuvysen. I would like to ask a question about some 
testimony you gave yesterday in connection with various provisions or 
restrictions on this grant-in-aid part of the program, 

You talked of the critical importance of various restrictions, State 
matching of funds, mandatory State matching after the first year of 
the program, the need factor, and allocation of the funds on the basis 
of per capita income to the neediest States, not just on a simple school 
age-population basis. 

In view of the fact that the major bill that we are to consider in 
addition to the administration proposal disregards all those factors, 
I wonder if you would tell us again why you think it is of critical 
importance that we include these restrictions. 

The State matching provision, I think, has been discussed some- 
what, but I think it is of very real importance because it involves what 
the intention is, as I understand it, to encourage and stimulate further 
effort on the part of local communities and the States and not retard 
them. 

Secretary Fotsom. As I indicated yesterday, when we worked up 
this program last year we assumed that the local communities were 
going to continue to increase their school construction at about the 
rate they have been increasing it over the last 3 or 4 years. 

I would like to say that the local communities have done a very good 
job in recent years in the school-construction problem. You just look 
at. the figures we submitted, showing the number of schools con- 
structed, and the amount of money they are putting in. 

This year it will be about $2.7 billion, so they have done a good job, 
but the trouble is the problem just piled up. They just got caught 
with this big increase in school enrollment, together with the fact that 
we did not build the schools we should have built during the depres- 
sion years and the war years, so I do not want to indicate in any way 
that the local communities are to be criticized or blamed for this, 
because they have done a good job, but there just has not been enough. 

The basic philosophy back of our program is that the communities 
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are going to continue to increase their expenditures, because as our 
economy expands and the population grows they ought to continue to 
spend more money for classroom construction. We do not want to do 
anything that is going to detract from that effort. In fact, we would 
like to have our bill serve as an incentive for the local communities 
and the States to put more in. 

We feel as far as the State matching is concerned, public education 
is a State responsibility. Everybody agrees on that. It seems to us 
quite reasonable, then, to say that the States ought to take part of 
this load. 

As I said yesterday—we estimated what the shortage was and what 
the construction was going to be for the next 5 years, saw what the 
gap would be at that time, so we said, “Well, the Federal Government 
ought to assume half the responsibility and the States, themselves, 
ought to assume half of it, and that is where we get into the State 
matching,” because you will find out, from the statement which I will 
submit later, that in very few States are there very large State-appro- 
priated funds available for school construction. 

Most all of it comes from local funds. We think that the States 
should share in meeting this emergency. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of what changes the States will have to make in their tax laws, we 
should point out that the amount of money we are talking about here 
is a pretty small percentage of the total State revenue. 

The Office of Education just gave me today the figures which show 
the total State revenues amount to about $16 billion. We are talking 
here of matching funds of about $315 million, so there are not many 
States which will have to really make any change in their basic tax 
laws in order to raise their share of the $315 million. 

As I indicated yesterday, in many cases there might simply be a 
shift in their appropriations, or, because of the fact the at their economy 
is growing, the State revenue is growing, the matching funds might be 
financed out of the increased revenue. 

In other States where they are pinched and where they cannot do 
anything about it, they might have to change their tax ovis but the 
laws might need a change, anyway, and this would be a good occasion 
for it. Therefore, I do not see where the State m: atching is going to 
cause any serious difficulties in most of the States. 

On the other hand, it would also encourage the States to make 
little more effort to remove a lot of these restrictions that make it 
more difficult to handle this educational problem. For instance, many 
States may have entirely too many districts. That increases the cost. 
If the States had to put some money into school construction, the} 
might be a little more interested in removing some of those barriers, 
so anything we can do to get the States, as well as the local eommuni- 
ties, interested in this thing is just going to help that much in correct 
ing the situation. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. As you say, Mr. Secretary, it is reasonable to 
expect the States to do more. My point is, do you think an essential 
part of the program is to require it, because, as I say, the committee 
before now has voted down these proposals? I am wondering how 
vital you think this avoidance of bypassing responsibility is. 

Secretary Forsom. I think it is quite important, because otherwise 
I am afraid that if you depend on local funds for matching entirely. 
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you are very apt to get simply a substitution of Federal funds for 
local funds, ‘and you w vill not get the additional money. 

This State matching in practically all cases—oh, there are some 
States where they now put money in—but in most cases this will be 
new money coming in, on top of the Federal grant, which will mean 
more money will ‘be available for classroom construction, and this 
means we will lick this problem quicker than we otherwise would. 

If you do not have the State matching, you are very apt simply to 
get, Say, cases where a local district would have gone ahead and 
built the schools anyhow with local money, and now they simply 
know that Federal money is available, and they will use that. That is 
adanger. That is the thing we want to avoid if we possibly can. We 
want this to be additional money rather than a substitute. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. So you think it is important that we avoid 
this bypassing State responsibility. As one from a wealthy State, 
[ am myself inclined to that view. It seems to me what we want to 
do is to get the utmost reasonable effort at all levels. One way in 
which the Federal Government can encourage further effort at the 
State levels, especially, is to require a mandatory matching. 

Secretary Forsom. Also, you will find that some of these districts 
that. we are trying to help, of course, are the ones that do not have the 
local funds available to put in. If the State does not help, those 
districts might not be able to get any relief at all because they do 
not have the funds to match the Federal funds. 

The worst districts—I mean the neediest districts—are the ones 
where they just do not have the funds available, so the State will have 
to come in and help out. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I have no further 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baitey. Right along the point of the discussion presently taking 
place, Mr. Udall raised a question yesterday that had a bearing on 
the proposal to require State matching. 

What extent would you interfere with the progress of the program 
if you made it possible for, we will say, in the question of integration 
of schools, one injunction to rest against the entire State as against 
the individual districts? There are thousands of districts that would 
not have the integration question involved at all, but if you put it 
on a State basis, one injunction procedure in the courts would tie up 
the entire construction program in the State, if you dealt with the 
State rather than with the district. 

I believe Mr. Udall raised that question ; yesterday. 

Mr. Upauy. Yes; although it would not be my view that that would 
be the effect of it. I do not think that you could effectively restrict 
by court injunction a State agency from using the funds in districts 
where there was no problem. I was not posing the question just 
that way. 

Mr. Barry. Well, is it possible, Mr. Secretary, that that could 
happen ? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, I had hoped we would get a bill 
through without any provision along the lines of injunction. 

Mr. Bairey. I similarly hope myself that that will be possible. 

Mr. Udall, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Uparyi. I wanted to get my comments in on this matter that 
our colleague from New Jersey was just discussing. 
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Congressman Metcalf and I agree on most things. I think I disa- 
gree with him in large measure in the position that he took and I 
think the point the Secret: ry just made here is really the strongest 
argument for that provision of the administration bill which would 
require a contribution at the State level, this idea of tapping the new 
source of funds. Because I think one reason, looking at my own State 
as a test-tube case, we find ourselves in the position thi it we are in 
today is that the responsibility has rested and continues to rest en- 
tirely in some States on the local school districts and there is no 
State aid. 

I think we are going to find when the Georgia people get here that 
one of the best jobs that has been done in the United States is where, 
with leadership at the State level, they set out to provide State funds 
to tackle the problem. In my own State, for instance, I happen to 
have some of the biggest copper mines in the United States in my 
district, and there are communities in these copper-producing centers 
where there is a school tax rate, because of the value of the huge 
smelter, of maybe a 20-cent tax rate per $100, whereas in the urban 
centers it is $3 or $4. 

A State could come in and use State funds to build schools and use 
the whole tax base of the entire State and I think there is a great deal 
of merit in this idea, and I, too, am not as worried as Congressman 
Metcalf is about the difficulty of the States working themselves into 
the program, because a year ago or less than that, Tast summer, this 
committee voted out a library services extension bill which was enacted 
into law and my own State legislature this past week has just passed 
a law setting up a State agency and an appropriation to match the 
Federal program. 

It does seem to me that this idea does have merit and I wanted to 
comment on that. 

Mr. Battery. Would you yield to the Chair? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. Batrry. Do you not think the point made by Mr. Metcalf re- 
quiring State matching after the first year of the program, due to the 
fact that most of the legislatures are now in session and they will have 
concluded their session before this legislation is enacted, is that 
1 year 

Mr. Upauu. I think he may have a point, and perhaps we should- 

Mr. Battery. Give consideration to— 

Mr. Upatu. Make it 2 instead of 1. Some legislatures, like in my 
State, only come in every 2 years. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Of course, that point is a practical point and 
not a disagreement in principle with the approach offered in this bill. 

Mr. Upatt. That is right. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, we originally had it in our first pro- 

osals when we began talking this over with the school people. We 
ad long discussions when I first went to the Department about the 
school bill. We talked with quite a few people from the school organ- 
izations, and people familiar with the situation about this State m: 1tch- 
ing, and they brought up this difficulty and that is why we made the 
change and gave them 1 year, made it 1 year instead of having it take 
effect immediately. 
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As I said yesterday, we hate to lose 2 out of the 4 years. 

Mr. Upaut. The trouble with so many of these people, it seems to me, 
who are always talking about States’ rights, is that they are not con- 
cerned with the corollary of States’ responsibilities, and if one thing 
that we can come out of this program with is an activation of State 
responsibility for school construction, I think we will have a definite 
gain that may help solve the problem. 

Secretary Fousom. This is one field that everybody agrees is a State 
responsibility, this public education, so you do not get ‘into— 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. But that brings me to the next question that I 
have. That is, I raised some question yesterday about the ade- 
quacy of the amount proposed in the administration measure, and I 
would like, Mr. Secretary, a projection from you or your best guess, 
if you or Mr. Derthick can provide us with it, what picture you would 
anticipate if this Congress, at this session of the Congress, enacted 
the administration proposal and at the conclusion of the 4 years what 
do you anticipate our - assroom deficit will be? 

Can you give us some figure ? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, it is very difficult to estimate, as I 
indicated yesterday. We can tell you the increased number of class- 
rooms needed for new enrollment. That is fairly definite because we 
know the ages of the children now, and we can project that ahead for 
4 years ; for instance, we expect the classrooms needed for new enroll- 
ment in 1957 and 1958 will be 45,000 classrooms. 

In 1958-59 it will be 46,000, and then it tapers off a little bit. The 
fourth year it will be 43,000. That is just for the new enrollment. 
When it comes to the obsolescence, there it is a matter of estimating 
and guessing. You can make estimates, of course, but it is pretty 
hard to pick out any precise figure on that, on the obsolescence rate in 
the future. But you can make a reasonable or rough estimate of the 
obsolescence. And you can assume, as I indicated before, that they are 
going to increase the construction at the rate they had before, say, 
4,000. They have been increasing at the rate of up to 5,000 a year. 

We will assume they are going to increase this rate by about 4,000 a 
year and if we assume that the obsolescence is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 2 percent of the classrooms in use, then this program 
would meet the short: age situation at the end of 4 years. 

Mr. Upatx. You would think that at least the deficit would be 
small enough that it could reasonably be said that the emergency was 
past. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. Then we also would assume that the States 
and local communities would keep up at the rate they were going 
and that, of course, would take care of the needs developing 1 in the 
future. You will find later on after the fourth year there is going to 
be—not a decline—but the enrollments are not going to increase at ‘the 
same rate, because of the population situation. 

Weare really going to pass the hump of this thing in the fourth year 
of the new enrollment. 

Mr. BattEy. May I interrupt at this point? 

Are we to infer there that you are doing some guessing? The in- 
creased marriages in the country are still on the increase. Are you 
attempting to say that there is not going to be 

Secretary Fotsom. No. The enrollments of 4 years from now 

Mr. Battery. They are already born. 
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Secretary Foitson. The kids are already here. So we can project 
that ahead; of course, everybody was way off on the estimates on 
population 15 or 20 years ago, and that is one reason we have this 
classroom shortage situation, “because the birth rate increased so much 
faster than anybody expected, so we are not making any guesses 
beyond the people who are already born. 

Mr. Battery. Go ahead. 

Mr. Upaty. Perhaps we are proceeding from different assumptions, 
or weighing things differently. 

My own inclination is that the program proposed by Congressman 
Kelley here is more nearly what would meet the needs, and I am 
looking—— 

Secretary Fotsom. You must take into account, though, that we are 
assuming this State matching. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Secretary Forsom. Which brings in twice as much as the *325 
million after the first year. 

Mr. Upaui. I would hope that it would operate that way and if it 
did, it would be a definite net gain toward solving the problem and 
at least we would have the States in a position where I think that this 
committee, for mstance, could assume that they could tackle and 
he andle the job. 

Whether it would work out that way is, of course, subject to some 
question, but I was searching for something to dramatize my concern 
about the adequacy of the amount proposed in the administration bill, 
and I see according to the allocations computed, I guess by the statf 
people here, that the State of Nevada, for instance, which, of course, 
is a small State, would only get a total annual grant, Federal grant, 
of $203.000. 

You would have to match with twice that, making a total of S609, 
000. If we use the figure $30,000 per classroom, although in the 
West we are generally able to improve considerably on that because 
building costs are lower, but you get at most, say, 25 or 30 classrooms. 
That would be the total program. 

In other words, for Nev vada, this would mean one project a year 
of 25 or 30 classrooms, or perhaps 2 of 15. It does seem to me 
that that does dramatize the limited extent of the program which 
you propose. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, as I said before, we are spending this 
year $2.7 billion for classrooms, and we are talking here of a program 
of about—of course, there you ought to add something for bond 
purchase; you are ine taking the grants—but the total will be about, 
say, for the gr -_ $325 million a year. At most, it is going to be on 

i 12y, » percent or 13 percent basis, as far as the grants are concerned, 
of the total amount of money being spent. But the purpose of our 
program, of course, is to channel that money to these needy districts 
who cannot do it themselves. 

It might be that there are more needy districts in Nevada than 
that. That I would not know. 

Mr. Upatu. There is just one other matter I wanted to get your 
view on. 

We have always, it seems, treated this matter of the distribution 
formula as an either/or proposition: either the Kelley bill formula or 
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the administration formula. Compromise being the great tool that 
it is in the legislative body, what would your reaction be to a pro- 
posal to, say, distribute 50 percent of the bonds according to one 
formula and the other 50 percent according to another? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, this formula we have is already the 
result of a compromise, because you take the Hill-Burton formula, 
the ratio there is about 1 to 6; that is, the poor State gets six times as 
much in relation to the population as the wealthier State; whereas 
in our proposal it is 3 to 1, so we have already— 

Mr. Upaux. You have already modified the Hill-Burton ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. We have come down some. Although I have not 
heard of any particular dissatisfaction in the Hill-Burton program. 
The Hill-Burton program has worked out extremely well. We have 
built an awful lot of hospitals in this country in places where they are 
badly needed, as a result of that program, but we did not think we 
should go that far in the gradation in the school bill. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield briefly ? 

Mr. Upaui. Yes. 

Mr. Frevineivysen. I am interested in this question about the 
adequacy of the grants in the Federal program, both the administra- 
tion approach and in the Kelley bill. 

I am wondering whether it does not underline again the importance 
of aiming those grants at the areas that need it most, which again 
the Kelley bill does not do, except indirectly, because there may be 
more school-aged children in the poorer States than in the wealthier 
States. If we adopt a formula which does take into account the 
per capita income of the various States, it seems to me we are aiming 
at those States that need it most, the school districts that need it most. 

I am also wondering whether a large grant program—and a large 
grant program could include the administration bill as well as the 
Kelley bill—might not actually deter the building of schools because 
of the expectation of the school districts that perhaps some way or 
another the formula will be changed and result in their getting assist- 
ance which they may be able to provide for themselves. They might 
well be reluctant to act until they know whether this melon is going 
to be divided up in such a way that they can get something from it. 
[ am wondering whether it is not a positive threat to have too big 
a grant program. 

Secretary Forsom. One of our concerns with this discussion of 
Federal aid has been that some of the local communities might be 
holding up on their bond issues on the theory they are going to get this 
federal money now. Our answer to that is that they are probably not 
a needy district. so they are not going to get any ederal money 
anyhow, and you should not get it if you can take care of it yourself, 
because we want to get this into, as you say, the districts that need it 
the most. If the other districts continue as they have been doing, 
they can take care of a large part of this problem themselves, 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Let me just ask one simple question: If, un- 
happily, we should not enact any general school-construction-assist- 
ance program at this session of Congress, is it your feeling that the 
administration would renew its appeal, or would the decision have 
been made in your mind that you would not try any further? 

Secretary Forsom. I would not want to forecast what the position 
would be next year, but, of course, I should think that we ought to 
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make up our minds this year, Congress and the executive department 
together, whether we are going to have any school legislation. 
r. FRELINGHUYSEN. We should have made it up last year. 

Secretary Forsom. Because if we do not do it this year, but keep 
on holding out hopes for it, we may hold back construction. I think, 
therefore, we ought to make the decision one way or the other this year. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. That is what I mean, too. Time is of the 
essence. It was of the essence, presumably, last year. 

Secretary Fotsom. If we are not going to have any Federal legis- 
lation, the country ought to know it now. 

Mr. Battry. May the Chair remind the Sec retary that it is prob- 
ably time for him to start for the White House ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Thank you very much. If you want me to come 
back, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Bamey. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Fotsom. Thank you. 

Mr. Bamey. At this time the committee will hear, as the next wit- 
ness, the new Commissioner of Education. Will you identify yourself ? 

Mr. Derrnick. My name is Lawrence Derthick, as you have said, 
the new Commissioner of Education, and new at committee hearings. 
I am certainly glad I had the opportunity to observe the procedures 
yesterday. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair interpose the thought that, since you 
are anew man, we will not be too rough on you? 

Mr. Dertutck. Good. I have observed that it isa generally friendly 
committee, and I appreciate that. 

Mr. Chairman, I am learning in the course of this testimony that has 
just been given, : and although certainly I would be available to the best 
of my ability to answer any of your questions or to tell you I could not, 
though I think that we have on the staff people here that can help w ith 
those that I am not sure about, I thought I might make my best con- 
tribution by dealing with an aspect of this problem, at least for part 
of my testimony, that I do know something about, and with your per- 
mission I would like to do that. 

I have a brief statement, and I can supply copies to the committee. 

Secretary Folsom has told you that current school enrollments ex- 
ceed the normal capacity of the available public-school facilities b 
about 2,300,000 children. It is estimated that 840,000 of these chil 
dren are on half-day schedules, and the remaining pupils of this total 
are in overcrowded classrooms and in facilities not designed for school 
purposes. 

I would like now to show how these conditions affect children, teach- 
ers, and educational programs. As I say, having been a super intendent 
of schools for a long time, I have lived with these conditions. 

When children are on double shifts they attend school less than the 
minimum 5 or 6 hours per day required by law in most States. These 
laws concerning the length of the schoolday have been established to 
provide a minimum base for the education of school-age children. 

It is very easily seen that over a period of time a child attending 
school on these double shifts suffers a serious loss in instruction and 
achievement and is placed at a definite disadvantage in comparison 
with pupils having benefit of a full day’s schooling. 
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Even those children who are penalized by a half-day schedule for 
only 1 year lose about 20 percent of school time. The single, 4-hour 
session deprives them of an hour a day, on the average. By the end 
of the school year this curtailment adds up to a 2-month loss. 

Morning or afternoon, as a matter of fact, brings the fatigue that 
arises from a tight schedule. Both children and teachers feel hurried 
and are never relaxed ; there is never quite enough time to finish a job. 

As for the actual learning that takes place in a school day curtailed 
to a single 4-hour session, obviously many educational experiences 
must be eliminated. There often is neither time nor space, for example, 
for a well-founded health program, adequate speech correction, reme- 
dial reading, music, and supervised study activities. While the three 
k’s, of course, are maintained in the schedule, they necessarily receive 
restricted attention. 

Children in half-day sessions do not make the progressive gains 
in these subjects that children in whole-day sessions make. Com- 
parative studies have shown that full-time children during 7 months 
advanced in their studies on the average nearly 2 months more in 
these 3 subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic—than did the half- 
time children. 

Double sessions also lead to property conflicts in sharing desks and 
materials, to a disruption of normal family routines, and create custo- 
dial problems in cleaning and maintaining classrooms between shifts. 

With regard to pupils in overcrowded classrooms, it means that not 
only are these children in excess enrollment affected by crowded con- 
ditions but all their classmates are equally handicapped. 

A number of studies have been made to determine the effect of 
overcrowding on pupils. Let me summarize for you a few of the 
findings of such studies. 

1. Both children and teachers become tense and nervous when 
classes are overcrowded and physical conditions uncomfortable. Since 
there is more confusion, children become more easily fatigued and 
irritable, and as a result the teachers become physically and emotion- 
ally fatigued. This condition is easily communicated to the children, 
who need mental and emotional security and stability if they are to 
learn rapidly. As you will see, a vicious cycle is created. 

2. Behavior and discipline problems are increased. The teacher 
who has to spend a great part of her time coping with discipline 
problems has less time and energy to devote to teaching. Small chil- 
dren, in particular, need individual attention to maintain balance and 
a sense of security. When the teacher is concerned primarily with 
discipline children develop bad work habits, become inattentive, and 
lose interest in their work. 

3. Teachers are likely to aim at minimum standards of achievement. 
The slow-learning pupil cannot grasp meaning as well under pressure. 
The bright pupil is bored. Regimentation is necessary to manage 
large numbers of pupils, and often a meaningless conformity to uni- 
form rules results in undue emphasis on mechanics rather than 
learning. 

4. Overcrowded conditions of classrooms and inadequate buildings 
have a direct effect upon the shortage of teachers and the recruitment 
of teacher personnel. School administrators continue to find it difficult 
to hold their present teaching staffs and to recruit adequate numbers 
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of qualified teachers for the ever-increasing enrollment. Poor working 
conditions contribute materially to this situation. 

I would like te suggest an additional factor that is associated with 
both half-day sessions and overcrowding. This is juvenile delin- 
quency. It breeds in the overcrowded classroom where the teacher 
‘annot get to know his pupils individually and to spot trouble symp- 
toms before they become acute. The c hild who is not m: king a good 
school adjustment, or who is having trouble making friends, is apt in 
such an atmosphere to be too muc h overlooked at the time when pre- 
ventive measures could forestall future difficulties. 

I read one time a news report on accidents over one of these long 
weekends, and the thought impressed me very much that we ought not 
to be numb to these statistics. We get so accustomed to reading that 
thousands of people were injured and hundreds of people were killed. 
We ought to think about what is behind those statistics. 

We ought to think about the suffering, and the sorrow, and the cost, 
and what it means to human beings, and as I deliver this testimony I 
think of boys and girls, these 2,300,000, and all the youngsters that they 
touch, and particul: ily at this point the youngsters who go astray 
because they have inadequate attention, because these symptoms of 
maladjustment are not discovered and dealt with at the proper time. 

Likewise, the abnormal conditions of the half-day session make the 
troubled child’s adjustments more difficult. Im our Nation today, 
when at least one-third of the married women work, great numbers 
of children are unsupervised at home after school hours. Obviously, 
on the half-day session these unsupervised periods are longer. The 
child loses not only guidance in using his time to his personal and 
educational advantage: he lacks that sense of security which is neces- 
sary to his well-being. 

Parents of these and other pupils needing help of various kinds be- 
come discouraged at a situation which they have often believed was a 
temporary measure but has become, too frequently, a continuing sit- 
uation. 

In summary, the effects of half-day schedules and overcrowding are 
of two types: 

(1) Those of the past that have already denied our children 
their educational rights; and 

(2) Those of the future that will determine the security of our 
citizens and the position of our Nation in relation to other coun- 
tries of the world. 

For the past decade our children on half-day schedules and in over- 
crowded classrooms have: 

(a) lost a portion of their basic education; 

(b) been neglected and submerged in the mass-instructed class 
room; F 

(c) suffered frustration at higher grade levels because of in- 
adequate preparation ; and 

(7) been subjected to circumstances conducive to dropouts and 
delinquency. 

During these past 10 years, many teachers have been lost to the 
profession because of unsatisfactory working conditions. How many 
potential teachers have avoided the profession because of these un- 
desirable conditions cannot be estimated. Many college students, as 
well as the experienced teacher, know the effects of overcrowding and 
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double sessions; the fatigue, the sense of failure, and the struggle to 
maintain discipline among pupils of widely varying abilities in over- 
flowing classrooms. 

All these facts we know because they belong to our past. What 
effect these conditions will have on our future we can only conjecture. 
But we know that a shortage of trained personnel exists in America‘ 
that this is a technological era in which knowledge is expanding 
rapidly. It is an age where the security and prosperity of our coun- 
try depends, in a large measure, on the thoughtfulness, the knowledge, 
and the spirit of today’s youth. 

In closing, may I again suggest that we are dealing not with mere 
statistics, which show 2.3 million boys and girls in excess of normal 
capacity of our schools, but with the additional millions who are their 
classmates. ‘Taken altogether, these young people comprise a large 
proportion of the reservoir from which the Nation will draw its 
trained manpower. 

I join Secretary Folsom in urging your favorable consideration of 
the President’s school-construction proposals. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you can see why I wanted to introduce that 
slant on this problem. 

Mr. Barter. The Chair is pleased that you have developed that 
angle. It was my experience back in 1950, I believe—I was con- 
ducting hearings over the country in connection with our impacted 
school districts. One of our worst areas of overcrowding is in Los 
Angeles County, Calif. I presume you are aware of that. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barter. I attended a session of a freshman class in high school. 
During the elementary and junior-high-school years not a single 
member of that class had ever attended a session of school for a full 
day. They had been on half-day sessions. I think the committee 
can well envision how deficient the freshman class in a high school 
would be having worked under those handicaps, and, when you have 
half-day sessions, the period for their studies is cut down and they 
could not possibly acquire the time for proper laboratory study, and 
physics, and chemistry, and higher mathematics because of the fact 
of the short period in which they are permitted to use the classrooms. 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. Our tests show that. It is not mere 
judgment. It issubstantiated by data. 

Mr. Bainey. To what extent does this overcrowding and the use 
of double classes prevail? Is that particularly a situation that applies 
to your metropolitan areas. or does it occur pretty generally over the 
country’ IT assume that it would not occur so much in rural areas. 

Mr. Derviuick. That is true. In the metropolitan areas we find 
the vreatest degre of double sessions and overcrowding. 

Mr. Bainry. Mr. Udall 4 

Mr. Upaus. I also would like to commend the Commissioner. I 
think it is well to have something in the record reciting the human 
cost that is involved in having a substandard school system and I 
have a little personal experience of my own as a schoolboard member 
in a district on double sessions. 

I want to return and just pursue for a moment, if I may, a sub- 
ject that I tried to explore with you unsuccessfully, I am afraid, yes- 
terday. That concerns problems I am trying to anticipate that 
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might exist in some of the States that are wrestling with this inte- 
gration problem. Youare from Chattanooga; is that right ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upatu. I believe you headed the city system there ? 

Mr. Dertruick. Yes,sir. I wassuperintendent. 


Mr. Upatxi. And you have had a real problem there. In fact, 


I think in my own limited acquaintance with the situation, the Chatta- 
nooga situation is typical of the way the problem is going to emerge 
in other areas: 

Let me set up for you what I am trying to anticipate, a hypothetical 
situation where, for instance, this legislation has passed, and let’s 
say that the Tennessee educational agency handles the funds and allo- 
cates money to Chattanooga, to Nashville, and to other communities, 
and then those school boards make their plans for the expenditures of 
those funds, and as a result of those plans the thing gets tied up. let’s 
say, in a lawsuit. 

I do not think this is something that is unlikely. I think, maybe 
not in Tennessee, but in some State, it is a likely situation, and as we 
know, lawsuits have a way of dragging themselves out and, of course, 
it takes time to work these problems out. 

Let us assume that a period of time, a year or 2 years, or 3 years, 
elapses before these problems are wor ked out one way or the other. 
Should we try to anticipate that situation and try to protect the Chat- 
tanooga and Nashville districts, and similar districts that might get in- 
volved in that situation, so that they do not lose the money, providing 
that proper solutions are worked out and these lawsuits which are 
holding the money up are ultimately determined, or should we simply 
ignore the problem ? 

Mr. Derruick. It seems to me that any attempt to deal with that 
problem would complicate this legislation and handicap it severely. 
I think there is another side, too. There is such tremendous school- 
building need in Tennessee and these other States that not to use 
the money that certainly could be used in a State somewhere would 
delay the process. It seems to me that we ought to get the money 
into use as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Upatu. I was one of those who was of the opinion a year ago 
when we processed this legislation and debated it on the floor that not 
only would education be ahead if we passed a bill, but actually in the 
long run the cause of integration, even, would be served and we would 
be better off with a bill than without it in the sense that—perhaps you 
can give us some information from your State on this—one of the 
incidents of an integration program is ofttimes the need for additional 
facilities. 

I know Dr. Carmichael at Louisville has said that is the experience 
in Kentucky because you must close some substandard schools some- 
times. You must set up new school plans, and, therefore, in the long 
run I wonder if you agree with me, assuming that integration is going 
to come about, that we are better off to have school buildings being 
built than to have no program at all. Do you agree with me gener ally 
on that? 

Mr. Dertuick. Of course, I agree that the school buildings need 
to be built and yet it seems to me that it would be a very difficult and 
complicated thing to determine what part of the cost was related to 
the integration process. 
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You have 2 schools, 1 colored school and 1 white school. The inte- 
gration process would not necessarily mean that you would build 
another school. 

Mr. Upatu. Not in all circumstances. It might in some. 

Mr. Derruick. I believe it would be very difficult to relate costs 
to integration. I think it would be awfully difficult to do that. 

Mr. Upauz. The particular thing that I was thinking this committee 
might do in writing this legislation would be not to inject the integra- 
tion problem into the legisi: ation in any direct way, but simply seek 
to give some protection to the people in States like your own that 
are trying to wrestle with this problem, to see that they are not going 
to lose out completely on this Federal program simply because they 
are struggling through the process of trying to come out with a 
solution. 

Mr. DerriicK. I must say oa I am very impressed with the sin- 
cerity of your motives on it. I do believe your motives are very sin- 
cere. However, I am afraid that any attempt to do that directly or 
indirectly would complicate the legislation and might defeat it. 

Mr. Upat. I personally think that perhaps it can be done. I am 
still groping, as you can see, for a way in which it does not become a 
controversial matter or endanger the legislation. I personally have 
given this matter a great deal of thought. because I come from a State 
which tackled the problem and worked it out before the Supreme 
Court, and I personally feel that there is a Federal responsibility, and 
T have legislation that perhaps you will familiarize yourself with that 
would apply the Public Law 815 principle and would provide special 
aid where it is needed in order to carry out some programs, but I did 
want to get your views on it because I know you are down from the 
area that is right in the thick of the process of grappling with this 
problem and I did want to get your feelings on that. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to congratulate 
the new Commissioner of Education on his testimony. Listening to 
him I wish I had the temerity to suggest that he could write a short 
composition on the pressures that a Congressman faces, overcrowding, 
and double sessions, and so on, but perhaps I should not ask it of him. 

I notice that both you and Secretary Folsom used as the basis for 
your testimony figures dev eloped as a result of a survey made of the 
States, an inquiry sent out last fall. 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I am wondering how fully were those ques- 
tionnaires answered? Did all the States cooperate with the Office of 
Education in answering the questionnaire ? 

Mr. Derruick. I am going to answer and then I am going to check 
my answer with my colleagues here. The survey Was conducted 
before I came here, but I am under the very 
will be corrected if I am wrong—that we had 100 semitaies answers sand 
the reason I am is that after I arrived and the data were in, my col- 
leagues in the office were telling me about making letter checks and 
telephone checks just to be sure that this particular point was accu- 

rately reported or this was understood, and so I believe that the report 
is 100 percent complete. 

Am I correct in that ? 
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Mr. Sneep. There were returns from all States. All States did not, 
however, report on every item in the questionnaire. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Did they indicate any reason why they did 
not? 

Mr. Snerp. To the best of my recollection, no. It either was noi 
available, or they were unable to supply it at that time. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. It was not a reluctance to give the informa- 
tion to the office, though ? 

Mr. Sneep. No. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. I have no further questions. I just want to 
wish the new Commissioner the best of luck in a difficult job. I am 
sure he is going to do a fine job. 

Mr. Derruick. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair would like to ask, since the gentleman from 
New Jersey brought up the question of this latest questionnaire sent 
out by the Department- -you listened to the testimony and the cross 
examination of Secr etary Folsom this morning ? 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. How much detail do they go into on the question of 
obsolete school buildings? Don’t they go into detail there to tell you 
just about what number of buildings ought to be replaced? Was the 
questionnaire not so prepared? Why is there so much indefiniteness 
on that particular point ? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, there are so many 
different standards of judgment. In one State in evaluating the 
situation they will take one standard and then in another State they 
might take a higher or a lower standard, or perhaps in a situation 
where they would like to replace some substandard classrooms maybe 
they have difficulty financing or the interest rate on bonds has gone up 
and they will say, “Now, we will just hs ave to get along with these. 
We will not now call these substandard.” 

So I think there are differences in standards and differences in con- 
ditions when the evaluation is made. Now, I am inclined to think that 
this survey is of a conservative nature. I am inclined to think. I am 
not sure. However, I am inclined to think under the conditions when 
this survey was made it may be of a conservative nature. 

I might refer to the questionnaire. The questionnaire talks about 
additional public elementary and secondary instruction rooms needed 
as of the fall of 1956, and, of course, the first point is the number 
needed to take care of the excess enrollment and we are quite sure 
about that figure. 

The next one is “Needed to replace unsatisfactory facilities exclusive 
of classrooms counted in the above.” Then here is a note on that in 
which we define what is unsatisfactory in giving them guidance for 
their judgments. 

Mr. Battery. That is the information the committee would like to 
know. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. It says: 

An unsatisfactory facility is one which should be abandoned because its condi- 
tion or location is such that it cannot be made satisfactory with any reasonable 
expenditure. 


That was the guidance that the State people had in replying to this 
question. 
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Mr. Batiry. I notice in some press releases, particularly in the sec- 
tions of the Nation that have been occupied a great length of time, 
let’s say the Eastern and New England States, quite a lot of condem- 
nation of existing school facilities by the State fire marshal is on the 
ground that they are not fit for occupancy for school purposes. 

Do you find that pretty much in these older communities? For in- 
stance, in Rhode Island in 2 or 3 of the cities there, school buildings 
are over 100 years old, and the construction of them makes them real 
hazards. Do you think that those people who are reporting to the 
Department would say, “Oh, well, we will have to make an effort to 
get along with this old building another 25 years,” or are they really 
reporting the facts of these obsolescent buildings frankly and hon- 
estly? That is the point. 

Mr. Derruick. I have no way of knowing that, Mr. Chairman. I 
am inclined to think, however, that these reports on obsolescence are 
not given to the sharp degree, maybe, that you refer to, because the 
figure would be so much higher. It seems to me that there was an 

article along the line of your thinking in a Boston paper within the 
last week or 10 days indicating maybe 24 schools or so were in that 
condition, but I feel sure that the reporting agency in Massachusetts 
would not count all the rooms in all those schools, else our figure 
would skyrocket. 

T am not one who, I suppose because I have always had to be pretty 
economical in school administration, thinks of abandoning a good, 
sound building just because it is old. If it is a good, sound structure 
and can be made safe, it can also be made decent and attractive for the 
children, and I believe in using those buildings when they can be con- 
ditioned by a reasonable expenditure, provided they are safe. 

Mr. Battry. Mr. Commissioner, you do not have to answer this 
question if you do not want to, but it is one that is worrying the chair- 
man of the committee considerably. 

The administration bill proposes a need basis formula for distribu- 
tion of these funds compared to the flat grant based on pupils between 
5 and 17 retained in the Kelley bill. If the committee suceeds in writ- 
ing legislation and succeeds in staving off, we will say, the Powell 
amendment on the floor of the House, and the legislation is approved, 
you being a southern schoolman—as I said, you do not have to 
answer this if you do not care to—do you think that the southern Con- 
gressmen will support school-construction legislation ? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, you are more than considerate to this 
new Commissioner, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Bariey. Let me continue before you give your answer. 

Mr. Derruick. All right. 

Mr. Baitey. We could very well lose most of our northern support 
on the question of the fact that we are asking them to put up $4 to get 
$2. We would be in a very bad situation “if we do not gain some 
support from south of the Mason-Dixon line for the school construe- 
tion. 

One of the biggest worries the chairman has is just what our pro 
cedure ought to be in this particular case. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I do not mind saying this, since 
you have been so kind to me: That if I were a southern Congressman 
and had these triple sessions instead of double sessions and all of the 
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other pressures, I certainly would vote for that legislation because of 
all the good reasons on its merits and because it would give the greatest 
help where there is the greatest need, and I would hope, though I 
have no way of knowing, that you would get good support for this 
bill from the southern G ongressmen. 

Mr. Barry. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Ketter. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Freitnenuysen. No, sir. 

Mr. Bawry. We thoroughly appreciate your appearance, Mr. Com- 
missioner, and I presume that you will be back in the morning when 
the Department again makes its appearance. 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. We are trying right now to schedule Mr. Burgess from 
the Treasury Department to discuss financial questions involving leg- 
islation, particularly the bonding procedures. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 7, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1957 


THlouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL Epucation, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Metcalf, Udall, Freling- 
huysen, and Haskell. 

Also present: Representative Griffin. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James W. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and R fussell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Battry. The committee will be in order. 

At the urgent insistence of members of the committee, we have with 
us this morning, for the purpose of answering some rather pointed 
questions on the financial aspects of the legisl: ution before the com- 
mittee, the Undersecretary of the Treasury, Mr. Burgess. 

Will you identify yourself for the reporter, and also identify the 
gentlemen who are present with you since we may want to ask some 
questions of them. 


TESTIMONY OF W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY; ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL WREN, ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AND ROBERT P. MAYO, 
CHIEF, DEBT DIVISION, ANALYSIS STAFF, UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Burcess. My name is W. Randolph Burgess. I am Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. At my right is Mr. Paul Wren who is assist- 
ant to the Secretary and who assists me in problems of debt manage- 
ment. And on my left is Mr. Robert Mayo who is in charge of our 
Research Department at the Treasury. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a brief statement 
which perhaps would give our general point of view on these matters, 
and take a very short. time, and then subject myself to questions. 

Mr. Barry. That is perfectly all right. You may proceed with 
your formal statement. 

Mr. Burerss. Thank you, sir. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to appear before your commit- 
tee today to discuss some of the financial aspects of the President’s 
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proposals for Federal Government purchase of local school construc- 
tion bonds. 

We look upon the President’s school-construction program, as he 
stated in his message, as an important emergency measure to help 
overcome the present cr itical short: age of se ‘hoolrooms, State and local 
governments are already making import: ant strides to meet the back- 
log of these needs. The President’s program is designed with the sole 
purpose of supplementing these efforts over the next 4 years. When 
this is done, full responsibility for school construction should revert 
to State and local governments. School construction assistance should 
not be considered a permanent part of the Federal Government’s 
budget. 

I understand you are primarily interested in our views on the bond 
purchase provisions of the administration’s proposals as embodied 
in title IT of the two identical bills—H. R. 3976 and H. R. 3986. These 
bills provide an authorization of three-quarters of a billion dollars 
over the next 4 years for the purchase by the Federal Government of 
school construction bonds which local districts cannot market at 
reasonable interest rates. The available funds under this program 
would be allocated among the States and each State would be respon- 
sible for determining the ‘order of priority among its local districts for 
participation in the Federal program. 

Bonds purchased by the Government would be at an interest rate 
equal to the current market rate on long-term United States Govern- 
ment obligations plus a differential of one-half of 1 percent. As an 
illustration, the rate for any bonds purchased during the current 
quarterly period, if the bill were now in effect, would be 37% percent— 
the 33% percent average long-term rate for the month of December 
1956 plus one-half of 1 percent differential. 

The administration is also supporting legislation which would per- 
mit regulated investment companies to buy State and local bonds and 
pass on the tax exemption of these securities to their shareholders. 

Mr. Battery. Might I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Battry. Has that legislation been introduced or is that in 
preparation ? 

Mr. Burcess. I am sorry I cannot answer that. I do not know just 
itsstage. It was introduced last year and got a little way toward adop- 
tion. But whether it _. actually been introduced this year or whether 
it is still in the works I don’t know. 

Mr. Battry. Before what committee would that come ? 

Mr. Burcess. That would be the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Batutry. Thank you. 

Mr. Burerss. This should make available additional funds for the 
purchase of school bonds, particularly in small districts where the 
rates are attractive. 

Bonds for school construction have been absorbed by private inves- 
tors in increasing amounts in recent years. It is estimated that last 
year about $2 billion of school bonds were sol« 1 in the market, or ap- 
proximately double the total 5 years ago. The private market can be 
expected to continue to absorb an ine reasing amount of school con- 
struction bonds. 

There has, however, been a substantial increase in the interest rates 
on State and local bonds in the market. For example, the market 
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yield onshigh-grade (AAA) municipal bonds rose from an average of 
2 percent at the end of 1954 to 3 pere ent at the end of 1956. The in- 
crease for bonds of somewhat lower quality (BAA), according to the 

ratings, has been even more striking, moving up from 3 percent 2 years 
ago to 414 percent at the end of 1956. 

Interest rates paid on municipal bonds have increased during the 
last year more rapidly than those on long-term Federal Government 
securities. Generally speaking, this has been true even more of the 
smaller communities where credit risk may be greater 

Let me interpolate that the reason for ‘that, or one reason for it is 
the very large volume of municipal and State financing in recent 
months. In the past 3 years the States and municipalities have in- 
creased their debts by $14 billion, which I think has never been any- 
where near equaled in a similar period of time. And, of course, throw- 
ing all those bonds on the market means that the buyer had a selec- 
tion, and the interest rates have gone up. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What was the increase again, did you say? 
$14 billion ? 

Mr. Burerss. $14 billion in these 3 years. That is twice what it 
had been running. 

The authorizations for bond issues by the people in elections of one 
sort or another during 1956 were $414 billion ¢ ompared with $3 billion 
in 1955. So that the volume pouring into this market is enormous. 
\nd the interesting thing is that the market has absorbed it as well 
as it has, because most of these sold. ‘There have been many cases 
where they had to be withdrawn, largely cases where the interest rate 
was fixed by law at, say, 4 percent and where the bidding was at a 
rate above that. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Burgess, some 2 months ago Fairfax County sold 
ts school bonds at an interest rate of 4.76. Would you say that situa- 
tion is a normal one ¢ 

"Me Bureess. No. 

Mr. Bamey. Or would the fact that they have considerable out- 
standing bonded indebtedness aifect that rate and bring it up that 
high ¢ 

Mr. Buraess. I don’t know the details of the position in Fairfax 
County, but I think it is largely a fact that they hit the market when 
it Was very badly overcrowded. 

l noticed that a couple of school districts in Virginia were able to 
borrow the other day at well under 4 percent. So that the situation 
3 better right now than it was a month avo. 

However, how much of that was due to the market situation and how 
much was due to the situation in the county with respect to the amount 
of their borrowing on their projects and so forth I would not know. 

Mr. Baitey. Is it your thought that we will have a leveling off and 
possibly a continued reduction in interest rates / 

Mr. Burerss. That, Mr. Chairman, is the $64 question. I wish I 
knew the answer, because I may say the at we in the Treasury have a 
problem, too, as we have to sell a lot of bonds. 

Mr. Baitey. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Upaui. I wanted to ask one question, 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Uparti. Municipal bonds now enjoy the tax exemption you 
vould like to see school bonds enjoy ¢ 
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Mr. Buregss. Yes, sir. . 

School bonds which are the obligations of the locality do have a 
tax exemption. The point I was making there, Mr. Udall, was that 
at present if an investment trust, one of these mutual funds, you know, 
buys tax-exempt bonds and you or I hold shares in that investment 
trust, we don’t get any advantage in our income tax from the fact 
that the trust has those securities. We have to pay on the dividends 
from the trust just as though they were dividends from any stock. 

It doesn’t seem quite fair because you or I are the indirect holder of 
tax-exempt bonds and we ought to get some benefit from it. It is just 
the logic of it. That is all. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you have any estimate of whether there 
would be an appreciable revenue loss if such a bill were enacted, to 
allow benefits to be passed on to the individual shareholder¢ That is 
the problem you run into right away. 

Mr. Burerss. At the moment it would be nothing practically be- 
sause these funds do not hold any tax-exempt bonds to speak of be- 
-ause there is no advantage to them in doing so. But we think that if 

this went into operation there might be trust that would begin to 
accumulate some of those, 

It would not, of course, increase the amount of those outstanding. 
They are now getting tax exemption somewhere. But it would make 
a little readier market. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It would not actually be any revenue loss then 
because whoever is buying them now gets that tax advantage. 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It would make it possible—it would make it 
more attractive for an investment trust. 

Mr. Burerss. The volume of these munic ‘ipal and State bonds has 
been so large that they have overflowed the banks of the tax-exempt 
market, and some of them are held by people for whom the tax exemp- 
tion is of no value. So I suppose there would be a little revenue loss 
by the changing of location of these bonds to an area where the tax 
exemption did amount to something. 

But it would amount to so little that it would not have much effect. 
If it amounted to very much we would not advocate it because we are 
opposed to any speci: al privileges. 

Our thought is that this is not a special privilege. This is a simple 
matter of justice to people who are in that postion, and we want to 
correct injustices wherever they are where we can. 

These changes in the bond market during the last 2 years seem to 
indicate that Federal Government assistance through the purchase of 
school bonds would be an important aid in reducing the backlog of 
school construction. This would be particularly true where unusu: ially 
high borrowing costs may create an obstacle in a school district whic h 
is trying to meet its school needs on its own and has adequate resources 
to support a bond issue. 

Mr. Battery. A question at this point, Mr. Burgess. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. Secretary Folsom of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare concluded his testimony yesterday. He estimated 
that not more than 10 percent of the school boards would offer their 
bonds to the Government. 

I questioned that his statement was too conservative. 
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I am trying to lead up to asking you the direct question: Do you 
think that $750 million will be adequate ? 

Mr. Bureess. Well, that is a problem. 

May I finish the statement and then come back to that, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Battey. Yes. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Mr. Burerss. Because I have something here that may help toward 
ananswer. I donotthink anybody can answer it fully. 

The limit on the amount of school bonds that could be purchased 
in any fiscal year in an individual State under the proposed bill would 
be determined by allocations to the States on the basis of relative 
school-age population. The objective of the bond-purchase proposal 
is to enable the Government to buy only the amount of bonds needed 
to provide assistance to those districts which face the most serious 
difficulties in selling their bonds. 

It is extremely important that the bond-purchase program be kept 
strictly within the context of meeting an emergency need. We must 
do everything we can to assure that “the private capital markets are 
relied upon as completely as possible to provide for the vast majority 
of school construction needs, 

That is this whole business comes down to trying to see that the job 
is done, but using the least possible taxpayer’s money on it that is 
effective. 

We all want to avoid using the taxpayer’s money unnecessarily 
because that postpones the day when we can look forward to the tax 
reduction that we all want. And we know that a heavy Government 
budget makes toward inflation. 

So we want to keep our use of the taxpayer’s money at a minimum. 

Now I have appended to my statement a little table that I thought 
you would find interesting and which I think is of some assistance 
toward answering the chairman’s question. It shows the average 
market yields of municipal bonds, long-term bonds of different ~ate- 
gories. You will see from this that back in 1950 these bonds, even 
the Baa which are the lowest quality, were selling on a 2.17-yield 
basis. Obviously that means there was a ready market for those 
bonds and these localities did not have to call on the Federal Govern- 
ment for any assistance. 

In June of 1953 those rates had gone up very substantially. It 
was that year that we put out a 314-percent long- term Government 
bond. Since the Baa bonds were veifins on a 3.79-yield basis there 
would have been some of them that would have come in within this 
authority to buy. 

Then the rates went down again for the next couple of years. The 
localities could take care of themselves in the market. There was a 
perfectly adequate market for their bonds. 

Now we have come, in December of 1956 and January of 1957, to 
the point where we find that even the A bonds are on a 3.75-basis or 

3.51 now. There has been quite a little improvement since December. 
But the Baa bonds are 4.22 and 4.08. 

Under our formula, any of them would have been eligible for pur- 
chase under this program. 

So that the amount you need to buy would depend a great deal on 
fluctuations in market conditions as well as on the size of the program 
which also reflects itself in the yield basis of these bonds. 
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Mr. Baier. Did you desire to have this table inserted in the 
record 2 

Mr. Bureerss. I think it might be helpful, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrry. If there is no objection, it will be inserted at this point 
in connection with Mr. Burgess’ testimony. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Average market yields of municipal bonds, long-term bonds 








[Percent] 
Final Thursday of mont! Aaa Ag A Ba 
: December 1. 39 1. 58 1.90 | 2.17 
3: June 3 2.73 2. 96 3. 32 | 3. 79 
: December 2.04 9.15 2.53 | 3. 02 
: December 2. 30 2. 50 2. 85 3. 26 
i 
June 2. 76 3. 24 
December 3. 75 4.22 
1957: January - 2. 87 3. 51 | 4.08 





Source: Moody’s Bond Survey. Office of the Secretary of the Treasury; Feb. 7, 1957. 


Mr. Bureess. I have also a few sample bonds that we picked out of 
the newspapers for the last 2 weeks of January. That shows, for 
example, three bond issues that would have been eligible. You do not 
have copies of this, but I will just read it off. 

Here is a $480,000 bond issue of school bonds of the Adams County 
School District, No. 50, in Colorado, and that bond issue cost the 
community 4.19 interest cost. 

Now, obviously under the formula of 37,, that bond could have 
been purchased under this program. 

Then here is a Texas bond issue, $500,000 of Galena Park Independ- 
ent School District of Texas. The interest cost was 4.19 also, or 4.20 
really. And that could have been purchased. 

And here is $350,000 of Lake Charlevoix Community School Dis- 
trict of Michigan at 3.93, which could have been purchased. 

On the other hand, we picked up school district bond issues rather 
large in amount. One of them, $3 million: one, $1,400,000: one, 
$700,000; and one, $5 million for Columbus, $500,000 in Pasadena, 
and $6 million in Wichita. In all those cases they were able to sell 
their bonds at yields well within the formula. So they would not 
have needed to call on the Federal Government 

I think the answer I would like to make to your question, Mr. 
Chairman, is that if used wisely, as I think it would be under the 
terms of the bill, both on the part of the kind of standards the Com- 
missioner of Education might set up and the work of the State educa- 
tion authorities in seeing the bond issues were proper and were not 
overextravagant and so forth, I think that $750 million would go a 
very long way toward making funds available. 

Mr. Baruey. If this is to be allocated to the several States on the 
school-age population would not most of the borrowing opportunities 
zo to the more wealthy St: utes, and would it not limit the amount that 
would be available for the poorer States if the distribution were on 
that basis? 

Mr. Bureess. Well, of co ur'se, even the larger, more wealthy St: ates 
have a great deal of difference between, for e xample, a New York City 
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school district and a school district at Malone, upstate, in terms of 
what they would have to pay in the market. 

So even the larger and more wealthy States have got a great many 
areas where this would be ve ry useful. 

These formulas, as to how you divide money up among the States, 
are infinitely difficult to solve, and we haven’t in the Treasury worked 
on that phase of it particularly. But I am quite sure that the money 
could be used wisely in every State because in every State there is a 
creat range between the wealthier communities and the country com- 
munities that are not so well off where their bonds don’t sell at such a 
favorable basis. 

Mr. Battery. Does that conclude your formal statement / 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitxy. Mr. Kelley, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Kenixy. Mr. Burgess, there have been some objections raised 
to the school construction bill, that it might be inflationary. 

Do you think so? 

Mr. Buroess. A little. 

Mr. Keviey. What / 

Mr. Burcerss. <A little inflationary, yes. All Government spending 
is, to a degree, inflationary. It is just a matter of a relative choice 
between virtues and evils. And I come back to this one as a tempo- 

rary measure to meet a very serious situation in seeing that our 
children have schoolhouses where they can be educated. 

I think that justifies us in taking measures that ordinarily you would 
not want to take, with the Federal Government doing things that ordi- 
narily are not regarded as its proper function. 

But to the extent that we put out Federal funds on this it is some- 
what inflationary. We have to recognize that. 

Of course, if we balance our budget and pay it all out of tax money 
it is not as inflationary as it would be if we ran a deficit. But it is 
still a little inflationary. 

Mr. Baitey. Is the committee to understand that we should give 
consideration to paring some of the grants that we are making for 
economic aid abroad ? 

Mr. Bureerss. I think that is the committee’s privilege. 

Mr. Ketiey. That is all. 

Mr. Bamry. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. I want to compliment Mr. Burgess on a very infor- 
mative statement. 

Mr. Burgess, you say State and local governments are already mak- 
ing important strides to meet the backlog of these needs. 

You don’t mean backlog, do you, Mr. Burgess? 

Mr. Burerss. I think that was explained more fully by Mr. Folsom. 

Maybe I don’t get your meaning. 

Mr. Merca.r. Mr. F ‘olsom said that last year about 63,000 classrooms 
were built. 

Mr. Burorss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. And 2 years ago it was 60,000, and 3 years ago the 
rate of construction was 55,000. 

He also said that 59,000 to 65,000 new classrooms m: LV be needed 
each year simply for increased enrollment and annual repl: cement. 
So that, according to Mr. Folsom’s testimony, we are just barely 

holding our own and not picking up any back log. 
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Mr. Burcess. This is a little out of my field because Mr. Folsom 
is much more familiar with these figures than I. 

I thought that when he talked about the 60,000 to 65,000 he was 
looking ahead. 

Mr. Mercarr. The point is that the local districts are making a 
magnificent effort in accelerating the building of classrooms. But, 
in spite of that fact, we are not picking up this backlog that accu- 
mulated during the depression years and the war years. And, hence, 
we have this need for this emergency program: 1s that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. 

You remember what the Red Queen said in Alice in Wonderland: 
“Faster, faster.” 

Mr. Mercatr. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Burerss. Here you have to run very hard to stand still. 

Mr. Mercarr. And we are not gaining any. 

Mr. Bureess. I think we are gaining some, Mr. Metcalf. But as 
to those figures, I think the education people know more about them 
than I do. 

Weare not gaining enough. We would all agree on that. 

Mr. Mercatr. In the next to the last paragraph, Mr. Burgess, you 
describe the allocation of the money to the various States for this 
bond program. And, as you know, that is a different sort of allo- 
cation than is provided for in the allocation of grant-in-aid money. 
The grant-in-aid money is allocated on the basis of need as measured 
by the average income im the State, and this is allocated on a per 
capita basis. 

Can you justify the difference on these allocations ? 

Mr. Bureess. I would rather not try to do that, Mr. Metcalf. I 
would rather leave that to Mr. Folsom. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am afraid Mr. Folsom did not satisfy me in his 
justification. I was wondering if you could add something new 
which you would like to spread on the record. 

Mr. Burcess. I have not myself any special opinion on that. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Frelinghuysen / 

Mr. Frenrncnvysen. Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to compli- 
ment Mr. Burgess on his testimony, and ask him some more ques- 
tions about title II, which is the primary reason he is here. 

It is my understanding that the basic purpose of this provision 
that the Government purchase the obligations of school districts 
is to insure all school districts or virtually all against the necessitv 
of paying unreasonably high rates of interest. 

Mr. Burcess. That is r ight. 

Mr. Fretrnenuysen. And that this one-half of 1 percent over the 
long-term Government rate is to provide us with some kind of 
definition of what an unreasonably high interest rate is. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. My question is brought about by your testi- 
mony, whether that one-half of 1 percent does a sufficient amount of 
screening of those districts which would otherwise have to pay un- 
reasonably high rates of interest. In other words, this gap has wid- 
ened, as T understand it, in the last 2 years so that a great many more 
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districts, all the BAA bonds, would fall, as I understand it, into the 
category of those which would be eligible for purchase. 

You suggest that both the Federal Government and the States 
would have to develop some sort of program to try to screen out the 
least worthy projects. But in any case there would be a substantial 
number instead of a more moderate number of school districts which 
would seem to be eligible for this kind of assistance. 

That seeming eligibility within itself is likely, it seems to me, to 
create a pressure on Congress to provide more funds for the pur- 
chase of dhee bonds if that amount should be necessary. 

I am wondering, in other words, whether we still have a realistic 
test in this one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Bureess. Well, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that is a very hard ques- 
tion to answer with any degree of assurance. And anything we do 
on it has to be something of an estimate. 

I know that in arriving at that one-half of 1 percent with the De- 
pertensert of Health, Education, and Welfare, we have reviewed a 

creat many statistics in past experience. 

It de spends, of course, on these fluctations in the market. A month 
ago, as I think those figures I have in the table show, these BAA bonds 
showed a great many more issues than would be e sligible today because 
the market has improved quite substantially. 

This is, of course, legislation to run over a period of years. Right 
today there would be a lot of bonds eligible for this. I think the 
more normal experience would be that that number would be less. 
But I should think it is about as good a bet as we could get on that 
particular point. 

Now the other thing you mentioned is also, I am sure, very much 
in the minds of the Department in working over this bill. 

Any of us who have had to do with schools know that there has to be 
a great deal of combing over of projects. 

The little town near where [ lived, in Westchester, has been having 
a tremendous to-do about building a new school. They were talking 
about a $314 million school, which is just about twice what the town 
can afford. 

Now I think the State school authorities have a very important 
function which they now exercise and which they would under this 
bill, in conferring with the localities and in trying to make sure that 
the educational projects they have are sound and good and not ex- 
cessive in relation to the taxpaying power of the community. If that 
iob is well done it will mean that the credits of those communities 
for borrowing are better and that they will be more able to sell their 
bonds in the market. 

This gives the State school people authority to establish priorities 
between areas, and it gives them an opportunity to help and see that 
the projects are improved, that they are put into shape so that more 
will be eligible for the market, more can be sold outside of the tax- 
payers’ money than would otherwise be the case. 

So I think in those two ways this bill offers a feasible program. 

Mr. Fre.iIncHuysen. What worries me, Mr. Secretary, 1s the fact 
that you suggest there is the advisability or the necessity for a combing 
over of projects. 

I am wondering whether the availability of a pool of Federal money 
to purchase school bonds at relatively easy terms may not create a 
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disregard of that necessity, and whether there is not going to be money 
almost automatically available if, say, 50 percent of the school bonds 
would fall into the category of those which will be eligible for purchase 
under this title. 

The thing that puzzles me is originally when the administration pro 
posed a program of school assistance it was called a banker’s dreain. 
Our own Governor referred to it in unflattering terms. I still think 
there is perhaps a basic misunderstanding of what this one-half of 1 
percent is and whether it is some gravy for the bankers. 

Of course, I think anybody who studied the problem realizes there 
is no gravy as such for the bankers whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment participates, exce pt insofar as it may increase the salability and 
stability of school district bonds. Is that not the case ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. I think in the long run it will work the opposite way. 
I think this will lead the State authorities to be more active in trying 
to improve the quality of the bonds which their localities offer, so they 
will go out ata lower yield than they might otherwise. It is anybody's 
guess. f Yow 

Mr. Metcar. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Merca.r. At this point I wonder if Mr. Burgess would tell us 
why we have increased this to one-half of 1 percent. 

As I understand it, Mr. Kelley took last year’s administration bill 
at three-eighths of 1 percent, and under Mr. Frelinghuysen’s and Mr. 
McConnell’s bill it is one-half of 1 percent. 

Why was that change made? 

Mr. Burcess. It is a change in the market. 

Mr. Metcaur. Because of the change in the bond market it will be 
necessary to increase it from three-eighths to one-half ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. The spread between Government and munici- 
pals has increased. So if we left it at three-eights then what Mr. 
Frelinghuysen feared would certainly take place. That is too many 
of these issues would pile into the Government instead of looking for a 
normal market. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. In other words, am I correct in saying that 
the administration feels very strongly there should not be any undue 
competition or intervention in the bond market on the part of the 
Government through such a title, but that a reasonable percentage of 
the total issuance of school bonds shall be eligible and may be pur- 
chased under the program, and not have it too aggressively into the 
field that should be handled by private sources where possible ? 

Mr. Bureess. That fits into our whole objective here, which is to 
try to aid these communities in helping themselves to get them on a 
solid basis where it will not be necessary for the Fede ral Government 
to intervene. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I will yield to Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Hasxetn. Along the same line, the Secretary said that the 
original conception was that about 10 percent of the bonds would be 
purchased by the Government, and that this would indicate some 
estimate of the needy school districts. 
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I am no financier, but what disturbs me is that you have actually 
changed since last vear from three-eighths to one-half of 1 percent. 
‘That shows that in this fluctuation that there has been a change, and 
therefore you would like to change this. 

Now why can you not write a bill—and maybe this cannot be done— 
where the Secretary of the Treasury or somebody familiar with the 
bond market could change this interest rate or this differential as the 
market changed so that you could actually keep the purchases of the 
bonds by the ‘Federal Government to around 10 percent or down to the 
needy districts, which, as I understand it, was the philosophical 
objective of HEW when they wrote the bill. 

[ am a little confused because I do not know what the market is go- 
ing to do any more than vou do. Let’s say it went a lot higher. Then 
you might use up all of the money appropriated just like that. And, 
the first thing you know, it would be possible, with the pressure on 
the Congress ‘and so forth, that you might have the Government buy- 
ing a great portion of the school district bonds, which certainly would 
not be what I would like to see happen. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Congressman, I think that is certainly a possible 
danger. Of course, if we fix a rate that would certainly be a greater 
danger still. It does relate to the movement of the Government bond 
rate, which means you have some flexibility. 

Mr. Hasketn. But this isa 4-year program, is it not ? 

Mr. Bureerss. Yes. 

Mr. Haskeui. And here in, I guess, less than a year you have changed 
your desires. 

Mr. Burecess. That is right. 

Mr. Haskeui. Why could it not be put on a flexible basis of some 
kind ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Well, it could conceivably. 

It puts a great deal of responsibility on the administering agency 
to do it that way. 

Mr. Haskeui. That is fair enough if that would attain the objective. 

What worries me is, in the reverse, that something would go wrong 
if you really got it pegged at one figure and you would not accomplish 
your objective, on the one hand, or you would have too much on the 
other. 

Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir. 

Well, I think if this were purely automatic you would worry even 
more about that. I do a little worrying just along the same line you 
do. I think anybody who has had any experience on these things 
cloes. 

I was appearing yesterday before the Veterans’ Committee on this 
matter of the interest rate on the veterans’ mortgages, which is hope- 
lessly out of touch with the market. It has just ceased to function. 
And getting the rate changed is a whale of a job, 

Fortun: itely, this bill has this other provision. It does not depend 
exclusively on the rate. The State authorities do have a chance to 
allocate or to determine priorities so that the ones that need the help 
most will get it. 

So you do have that other element of flexibility. 

Mr. Hasxenn. If it would be possible to write a law that would 
allow this thing to be kept at its original objective I think it would 
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be valuable if somebody could come up with a suggestion. I would 
assume that you people had thougat it over and had discarded the 
idea before you wrote the bill. 

Mr. Burerss. Well, the fact th: it we changed the rate from last year 
shows that we have some flexibility in mind, and I think that is a 
thing to be considered. 

Mr. Hasxetu. Is there some real objection to having a flexible 
figure ? 

“Mr. Burerss. el it is a problem of administration and who is 
going to decide about it, and also the problem of having something 
that people can rely upon. I think those are the two questions. 

Mr. Fretancuuysen. I think the question also that Mr. Haskell is 
perhaps worried about is if the interest rate should suddenly ease, 
one-half of 1 percent might be too restrictive and you would elimin: ite 
a lot of school districts that we would like to have eligible. 

In other words, I cannot remember the original administration 
proposal, and I have just asked the staff to check, but I think the 
original proposal made last year did have the interest rate at one-half 
of 1 percent, and our committee changed it in the Kelley bill to three- 
eighths because we figured that that would be a reasonable amount 
under the conditions as we saw them at the time. 

Mr. Burgess. I know that one-half of 1 percent was what I first had 
in mind. 

Mr. Fre,incuHuysen. I am not dead sure that the administration 
has changed its position at all. 

Mr. Burerss. We really haven’t. We were trying to be flexible and 
get agreement on something. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. I will yield to the Chair. 

Mr. Bairey. Mr. Burgess, could it be possible that in making a deci- 
sion that it would be one-half of 1 percent above the going rate paid 
by the Government on long-term borrowings the Governme nt had in 
mind buying these school bonds for an investment? If not, the only 
other conclusion the Chair can draw is that you intend to ‘sell them 
immediately after the Government has purchased them in the open 
market, and that you think the Government will be better able to 
dispose of them by reason of this increased interest rate. 

Mr. Burcess. No, Mr. Chairman. We have no desire whatever to 
buy these bonds. 

Mr. Bay. You go ahead and explain that. 

Mr. Burcrss. We would rather not buy these bonds at all, as far as 
the Treasury is concerned. 

Mr. Battey. You do not have any intention of purchasing them 
for an investment. You do intend to throw them on the market. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Bureess. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The objective of this is to help these localities. And we would 
regard ourselves as stewards in performing that objective. If we 
bought these bonds and threw them right on the market again it 
would not be fulfilling our stewardship at all. 

Mr. Barry. Why would it cost more in 1957 to service a bond issue 
than it did in 1950? 

Mr. Burcess. Simply because there are more people wanting to do 
more things in this country. The total amount of bond issues is so 
much greater in relation to the amount of money available. 
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It is just a question of supply and demand of money. That is all. 

Whoever held the portfolio here I am sure would constantly have 
in mind the condition of the market for these bonds, and would only 
sell them at times when you would not be doing damage, because if 
you tossed a lot of these on the market and depressed the market that 
would make so many more people eligible to sell you the bonds. 

Mr. Baitey. Another matter, Mr. Secretary, that the Chair has con- 
siderable concern over is this: 

The committee is going to have to take some responsibility for the 
type of legislation that they propose, particularly in the floor debates 
and particularly in the administration of it later on. How are we 
going to justify an existing condition ¢ 

Approximately a year ago I assisted one of the denominational 
colleges in my district to secure a Federal loan for the construction of 
additional dormitory facilities, and the only security back of that 
loan was the fees paid by the students. That was at an interest rate 
of slightly less than 3 percent. 

How are we going to justify 37% in this deal and continue a practice 
like that to nontax-supported institutions ? 

Mr. Bureess. I can answer that very easily. 

I think the loans on college dormitories are made at an entirely 
unjustified rate. It is a subsidy rate, and forces the administrator 
of that program to practically ration their credit out. The interest 
rate just does not operate. And we make a try 

Mr. Battery. You help me on the problem we are facing there and 
justify the 3% when we are loaning it to nontax-supported schools for 
less. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. I think it is entirely wrong. I think 
the college dormitory rate should be changed. I think you will find 
indications to that effect from the President’s economic report. We 
tried to get it changed last year, and we lost by 1 vote in the Senate. 

There is no reason that the college dormitory should have a subsidy 
rate that is lower than for the children in the public schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I will yield back to Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Haske... I am sorry to press this bond thing, but it worries me 
because my basic philosophy—and I thought that of the administra- 
tion—was to aim at the needy areas. 

If this did not do that, then there wasn’t any excuse for a bill. 

Mr. Buregss. Yes. 

Mr. Haske. In other words, if you fix this differential at any one 
point in time all you are doing at the time you are starting it is you 
are doing it simply for conditions at that time. Obviously the condi- 
tions will change during the next 4 years. Yet our objective here is 
to finance roughly 10 percent of the school districts throughout the 
United States and, thus, hitting the needy districts. 

Why couldn’t you get a flexible differential here that would be tied 
to the municipal bond market or something like that, or tied to some 
combination of indexes that would keep it so that if you did not want 
to leave it up to human design, such as the Secretary of the Treasury 
or the Secretary of HEW, there should be an index that would keep 
it realistic so that you would stay at that 10 percent. 

I think the real danger is that you would find that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be walking into 50 percent of the bonds, which I just 
do not believe is the right thing. 
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Mr. Bureess. Well, then the limit on that— 

Mr. Battery. Could I interrupt the gentleman from Delaware ? 

Mr. Haskeww. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. What effect would it have if you put it on a sliding 
scale? Do you think the taxpayers back in the district, when they 
proposed a bond issue, if they found out that in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a fellow would up those interest rates or reduce them as the 
market fluctuated—do you think they would trust the Treasury De- 
ae to go up to 5 or 51% percent interest ? 

I do not think you would vote very many bonds that way. 

Mr. Hasketi. You would not know. You would set it up, I suppose, 
on a quarterly basis or maybe a 6-month basis. Or, if you set it under 
an index, you could at least make a guess just like any other person 
trying to sell stocks or bonds in the market. You would not know 
exactly what it was. But at least you could make a pretty fair predic- 
tion of what it would be. 

I do not see that that isa real problem. I think it could be done. 

I would like you to answer that. 

Mr. Bureerss. I think the chairman has indicated one of the diffi- 
culties. The burden on the person or the agency who had to fix that 
rate from time to time would be very considerable. And I think the 
Treasury is a little reluctant to put itself in the position of fixing that 
rate because the pressures from various sides are very great. 

It all relates to the general philosophy of how much leeway you leave 
to administration in legislation that passes the Congress and how much 
vou try to fix standards whereby the administrator is simply a min- 
ister to carry them out. 

I think you could write a bill the other way. I would be relectant 
to see one that was complicated statistically. I have seen too many of 
those. The Dawes plan in Germany and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Secretary, just one other question. 

You refer to this bill, as well as any Government spending bills, as 
a little inflationary. I wonder if you would care to comment on the 
size of the grant program and the ‘effect that an increase in the grant 
program would have. 

As you know, there is before our committee a bill which would up 
the grants to $600 million over a 6-year period. So we have consider- 
able leew ay to at least consider as possibilitie s. 

Mr. Burerss. Well, Mr. Congressman, as you know, the Treasury 
and the President are very muc ch concerned about the present economic 
situation and the relation of Government spending to that situation. 
If this situation is inflationary—and it is—the cost of living has risen 
3 percent in 6 months—Government spending has a very important 
bearing on it. 

We have presented a balanced budget for the ensuing year. We 
would much rather see a larger surplus. Every dollar that we ean 
save for the taxpayer is going to help us to maintain economic stability 
in this country. 

And there is another thing we have very firmly in mind. We think 
the taxes are too high. We think that one reason that you are sitting 
here today and proposing a bill for Federal aid in the construction 
of schoolhouses is that Federal taxes are so high that people back 
home who normally would build these schools do not have enough left 
after taxes to do the job that they would like to do. 
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So we would like to get the Federal taxes down. And every dollar 
that you spend for this purpose acts toward postponing the day when 
you can get the taxes down. 

So this is, in a way, a vicious circle. As you collect money from the 
taxpayer and send it out through the Federal channels to the school- 
houses there is less left there for the locality to build it own school- 
houses. 

Mr. Barter. Will the gentleman from New Jersey allow the chair 
to make an observation. 

A construction program of this extent would be a nice thing to have 
around in case we hit a reverse, and, instead of having inflation, we 
had some considerable unemployment. Do you not think that would 
justify it to a certain extent? Would it not be a good program in 
that respect ? 

Mr. Buroess. The best way not to have a depression is not to 
have inflation first. That is the best thing the Federal Government 
can do. 

Of course, the spending, as you-—— 

Mr. Barttey. It takes a while to get a program underway, and it 
would be helpful if we should happen to have even a slight recession. 

Mr. Burerss. If this program were so designated that it would be 
activated only when the business index went below a certain point, 
then you would have something, sir. But if it is activated now at a 
time of great prosperity it acts on the inflationary side. 

Mr. Batter. The committee has at this time one of the Members 
of Congress, not a member of the subcommittee but a member of the 
full committee, Mr. Griffin, of Michigan, who desires to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Burgess, I think my question is going to be some- 
what along the same line but maybe going out on a tangent. 

I ain a freshman member and [ am sure what I am asking you you 
have probably answered many times, and I know some of the answers 
myself. But I would like to at least have you comment on it and 
perhaps put this possibility to one side, if that is where it should 
be put. 

I get suggestions from time to time along the lines of : 

W hy doesn’t the social security trust fund or the national life 
insurance fund provide money perh: ups to purchase school bonds? 

Now, adding to that is the possibility that maybe the State would 
be required to pledge its full faith and credit. 

I am thinking in terms of the fact that there is $750 million set 
up here in the bill for this fund. And I understand that the budget 
is perhaps thinking in terms of only $100 million set up in the budget 
for it. And we have the problem of appropriating more Federal 
money to set wp this fund. 

[s there any possibility of using any fund now available to pur- 
chase such bonds ? 

Mr. Burerss. That question came up in connection with veterans’ 
mortgages, 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, I know it. 

Mr. Burress. It comes up in connection with a great many other 
people who would like to dip their hands into nice funds of money 
that are available for free. 
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There isn’t any such for-free fund of money. These trust funds 
are all employed now in Government securities. 

If they compelled us to redeem the Government securities the Gov- 
ernment would then have to go out and raise money itself and take 
money out of the market. So you would worsen the market to that 
extent. So you would be no better off at the end than when you 
started. 

That is, there is no free pool of money anywhere that you can just 
dip into and say, well, here’s some that wasn’t being used. 

It is all being used already. 

Now the other consideration is what quality of investments one 
wants to put into Government trust funds, into funds that veterans 
have contributed to, or that the old-age pension fund people all over 
the country contribute to. 

The Congress has, up to now, taken the position that those trust 
funds should be only in the best security in the world, which is 
United States Government securities. 

Mr. Grirrin. Your first answer, I think, is the one I am most inter- 
ested in. 

As to the second one, we could do something about the quality of the 
securities, I think, if we wanted to require the States to pledge their 
full faith and credit, and perhaps even the Federal Government con- 
sider the possibility of going on as a secondary guarantor or some- 
thing. 

But as to the first one, that all of these funds are completely invested 
in Federal securities, doesn’t the social security trust fund, for ex- 
ample, buy some of its Government securities not directly from the 
Government but from private—— 

Mr. Burcess. From the market; yes. 

Mr. Grirrin. From the market ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrin. Would there be any choice there ? 

Mr. Bureess. But if we had to get the money we would have to sell 
them again either to the Treasury or to the market, and you would 
have to find some money to do it. And the money you found might 
be money that otherwise would be available for buying school bonds 
in the market. 

It is just a circular process. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would yield, I am 
interested in that. I would like to pursue the problem he has raised. 

Mr. Grirrtin. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Why would it not be just as advisable to require the 
States to pledge their full faith and credit here before they were 
eligible for any of this assistance as it would be to require the States 
to pledge their full faith and credit, in effect, before they are eligible 
for a grant-in-aid ? 

Mr. Boreerss. Well, I have not thought about that particular ques- 
tion. It issomething you can do if you want to do it. But, of course, 
the States are having a hard time, too. Some of them have limits on 
how much they can pledge. 

I really have not thought enough about that to give you a considered 
opinion, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are told that the reason that the matching funds 
must come out of State funds rather than local funds is so that it will 
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be an incentive for each individual State to do all it can, as well as the 
local districts. 

Why isn’t the same thing true in this financing? Why don’t we 
require the State, in addition to the local subdivision, to pledge its 
full faith and credit? 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I would want to answer that without thinking 
about it some more, Mr. Metcalf. I will talk with my friends who 
have worked on this bill, and perhaps they can come up with an 
answer to that. 

Mr. Mercatr. I would be glad to have an answer. 

Mr. Burcrss. We would be glad to put one on the record, but we 
would like to give it careful consideration. 

Mr. Mercar. If you come up with something that would be helpful, 
would you please submit it and we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Bureess. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. The chair has a question at this point. 

Mr. Burgess, did you testify before the Public Works Committee 
on the road program ? 

Mr. Bureess. Secretary Humphrey did that. 

Mr. Battery. Did the Secretary raise the question of inflation there? 

Mr. Lurcess. Yes; I think he did. 

Mr. Battery. I do not recall noticing it. 

Mr. Bureess. Of course, that was last year. And he pointed out 
that that was a long-term program. 

Of course, the actual volume of construction under that program 
does not show any particular increase until this autumn. 

Mr. Battey. You know sometimes it matters not whether it is 
inflationary when we have to deal with profits or dollars. But the 
minute you want to talk about the humanitarian side of the question 
they always raise the question of inflation. 

My sole purpose is to see to it that some of the interests in this 
country who are opposing Federal grants-in-aid for education do not 
tack a dellar sign on the doors of the school buildings. 

And I am just wondering if this question of inflation is raised, for 
instance, when we get ready maybe to ask for an additional billion 
dollars for foreign aid, economic aid. Do they raise the question 
of inflation then ? 

Mr. Burorss. Mr. Chairman, the Treasury raises it all the time 
with any increase in spending. I am sure we did in the case of the 
road bill. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Could I just ask one question on this matter 
of inflation. 

I assume, as a representative of the Treasury Department, you would 
agree with some of my constituents that we should cut the budget 
where we can, and it would be your feeling that the most inflationary 
aspect of this program would be the grant-in-aid aspect of it rather 
than the purchase-of-bonds segment. 

Mr. Burcess. Well, I would think so, Mr. Congressman, because 
that is the one where you require the least effort of the community, 
although perhaps it is drawing things a little too fine to draw that 
distinction. 

Mr. Baitry. Going back to the question I raised there, I have some 
tigures now before me. 
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Your road program involves Federal expenditures over the next 13 
years of approximately a total of $31 billion, of which the Federal 
Government will supply about $26,800 million. There could possibly 
have been a legitimately raised question of inflation on a program of 
that size. 

Here you are dealing with an administration bill which proposes 
only a total of $1.3 billion oyer a 4-year period. 

Mr. Burcess. Of course, that road bill provides its own taxes so that 
every nickel they spend is collected directly in taxes. The money 
you spend is offset by money you take away from the people in turn, 
and then that is spent over a long period of years. 

We don’t shout inflation except in inflationary periods. This at 
the moment is an inflationary period. It may be that a year from now 
stimulation of school construction will not be inflationary, as you 
suggest. 

Mr. Battery. Does the gentleman then imply that we should not take 
into consideration the question that it might not be inflationary ? 

Mr. Burcess. No. I think you have to look at the whole length of 
period when it operates. I think also you have to weigh your relative 
advantages and disadvantages. 

My feeling is like yours, that in the case of our schoolchildren and 
in the case of the present shortage of these school buildings, the ob- 
jective to be gained is so very important that you have to take a 
chance on some of the other disadvantages. You do want to do it in 
such a way that you use your money as effectively as possible, and you 
don’t spend any more than you have to spend to do the job. 

Mr. Battry. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have any, Mr. Haskell ? 

Mr. Hasxett. I have just one question. 

You say the trust fund of the OASI can buy any bonds—— 

Mr. Bureerss. Federal] bonds. 

Mr. Hasxerx. Any Federal bonds? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. Most of its holdings are of the special notes 
which we usually issue directly to them. We can, in effect, sell them 
notes directly, but they buy some securities in the market, all United 
States Government securities. 

Mr. Hasxketu. All United States Government securities ? 

Mr. Burcerss. Nothing else. 

Mr. Hasxetxi. Could I make one comment on the objectives ? 

I agree that we want to spend the right amount of Federal money 
to do the job, providing that Federal money is going to attain the 
objective that we want. That can be a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Batrry. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Burgess, do you have any estimate as to how much 
it is going to cost to administer this title II program ? 

Mr. Burcess. The actual administration of it ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Burerss. From the Federal side? 

Mr. Mercarr. That is right. 

Mr. Bureess. Oh, I haven’t any particular estimate, but I do not 
think it is very much. It is a problem of first setting up standards 
and then the mechanical handling of taking in the bonds and keeping 
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the records. And somebody has got to be there who is intelligent 
enough to decide when they should be sold. That is the problem. 
You have to decide when there is a good market and when you should 
sell them. 

But the big problem of administration will be thrown back into the 
States who have to make the priorities. And the States now, of course, 
are, in effect, doing that because in my State which has a good depart- 
ment of education, they are looking over the plans for school buildings 
and giving their approval and arguing with them and trying to edu- 
cate the districts in how they can do their job and do it economically 
and well. 

Mr. Mercaur. As far as the States are concerned, the same admin- 
istrative agencies that establish the priorities for the grants-in-aid 
could establish the priorities for the bonds. Is that not right? 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. 

They would have to have schoolhouse construction experts as well 
as general education experts. 

Mr. Mercarr. They have to have them for the grant-in-aid program 
as well as for the bond priorities. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. 

Mr. Mercaur. But as far as the Federal Government is concerned 
this would require the creation of a separate agency. 

Mr. Burcess. Oh, I would not think so necessarily. I do not think 
that has been finally determined. 

The Commissioner of Education has the power to call on other agen- 
cies to help him. They might do it all themselves, or they might ask 
the Treasury, or they might also ask Al Cole’s Housing and Home Fi- 
nance agency. 

There is available in the Government machiner y that can be used. 
So I would think the administrative cost would be very small. 

Mr. Mercatr. It would be negligible in comparison to the $750 mil- 
lion program ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Griffin / 

Mr. Grirrin. Maybe I am asking Mr. Metcalf’s question in another 
way. IfIam,1am sorry to be repeating. 

But. would it not be true that if the State did pledge its full faith 
and credit it would naturally drive the interest down; would it not? 

Mr. Buraess. That is right. 

Mr. Grirrin. Would that not serve a useful purpose in terms of low- 
ering the school interest rates ? 

Mr. Burerss. Well, you would not have to use as much Federal 
me y if the States were willing to put their full faith and credit 

Lack of this. 

I think you would find in a good many States that their State laws 
make that difficult and complheated in their debt limits. 

Mr. Grirrin. | think that is true throughout, that State laws create 
iots of problems. And our Federal legislation, I think, has got to 
encourage them to make the necessary chi anges in their State laws. 

Mr. Burcess. Mr. Wren reminds me that some State constitutions 
stand 

Mr. Grireex. Michigan has had a lot of problems, but those things 
will have to be changed unless we are going to have the Federal Gov- 
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ernment perpetually in the business of financing schools, which I per- 
sonally am not in favor of. And the only way I can go along with 
this school-construction bill is to be convinced that within a short 
period of time this program will stimulate and encourage the States 
to get their own laws in order to be able to take care of their problems, 

Mr. Buregss. I think that is what we all hand in mind in working 
on this bill. 

Mr. Bamexy. Mr. Burgess, the Chair has one more question that 
is of considerable concern. 

Are you familiar with title III of this proposal ? 

Mr. Burcess. I am afraid I am not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. The one in which recognition is made of existing and 
possible future State construction agencies ? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, in a very general way, Mr. Chairman. I have 
not studied that particular section. 

Mr. Baitny. Let me ask you this question : 

In view of the tight money situation can you expect to accomplish 
much in eliminating our school shortages through this particular 
provision? Would the high interest rates that they would have to 
pay to get private money “for construction just about eliminate the 
usefulness in handling this situation as an emergency / 

Mr. Bueress. Mr. Chairman, I am really not qualified to answer 
that question. I have not studied it carefully enough. If it had not 
been a hopeful thing it would not be in the bill. It received a good 
deal of careful study. We think it will work. 

Mr. Batey. It probably would work when you could get private 
money for around 3 percent or less. Now you are probably facing 
4 or 414 percent. 

Mr. Bureess. I would hope it would be less than that for that 
agency. 

Mr. Bartey. The thought I had in mind there was that if the 
buildings built by those agencies are acquired by the schools over a 
period of years on a aeenreenor basis, that would require so much 
of the operating moneys available to the schools now that it might 
interfere with teacher alanis and ordinary transportation costs in 
order to buy a school building. And by the time we had it paid for it 
would be obsolete. 

Mr. Buregss. There is always that danger, Mr. Chairman. 

Whenever you have money available on a matter and people think 
you have it for school buildings there are going to be some people 
that will rush you and try to get some of th: at school- building money, 
and would neglect the teachers’ salaries and other things ‘that are 
really more important in a great many cases. 

It is a danger. That is “where the State school people are going 
to have to exercise very careful supervision. 

Mr. Batter. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Kelley ? 

Mr. Ketiey. I have no further questions. 

Mr, Barter. Mr. Frelinghuysen / 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I have no questions. 

Mr. Baty. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Haske... I have no questions. 

Mr. Batiey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercarr. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Battey. Speaking for the subcommittee as a whole, may I 
express my appreciation for the information you have given ‘the 
committee. It has helped clarify our thinking, and I hope will help 
us to write a sensible and sane piece of legislation. 

We felt we should not proced any further in the hearing until we 
had a clarification on this money situation. 

I personally want to thank you and your staff members for appear- 
ing here this morning. 

Mr. Bureess. Thank you, sir. It has been a great pleasure. 

Mr. Battery The committee has one additional witness, Mrs. 
Stough. 

Would you care to appear at this time and present this statement 
on behalf of the parents’ organization ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, ON BEHALF OF GEORGE J. 
HECHT, PUBLISHER, PARENTS MAGAZINE, AND CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Srover. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Ada Barnett Stough. I am executive director of the American Par- 
ents Committee, and I am appearing for Mr. George Hecht, who is 
publisher of Parents magazine. He thanks you, Mr. Chairman, sin- 
cerely, and had hoped until late last night that he would be able to 

‘ome in person. But he was not able to, and, consequently, this state- 
ment is the result of a long telephone conversation. 

If I may, I would like permission to read it. It will take less than 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Barrey. You may do so. 

Mrs. Sroven. Mr. Hecht has three points on which he would like 
to express an opinion. 

As the head of a large publishing firm and as a businessman, | 
want first of all to recognize how important public schools are to 
business. 

This committee knows that for years I have worked for better 
schools and for Federal help to meet the emergency shortage of class- 
rooms. To me it is shocking and shortsighted to have so-called rep- 
resentatives of big business going around over the country, as they 
are doing right now, saying that no Federal aid for school construc- 
tion is needed, that St: ites and localities can build their own schools, 
and that the President’s school-construction proposals are socialistic. 

American business has a very large stake in the publie schools; 
first, because anything which is important to the welfare of the 
United States is important to business, and, second, because today 
business is more dependent than ever before on literate, competent 
workers and less on unskilled labor. 

A good American school system is essential to educate the youth 
needed to carry on the business and industry of tomorrow. Young 
people cannot get the education they need in crowded classrooms 
and on half-time sessions. We will not have enough classrooms unless 
the Federal Government. steps in and helps the States and localities 
to meet the shortage. 
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I have personally been in touch these last few months with a great 
many leaders in business and industry and I have evidence that many 
of them want and expect legislation such as that before this committee. 

The second point I want to make is that I do not believe the amounts 
of money authorized in either the Kelley bill or the administration bill 
are adequate to meet the need. 

If the figures given by Secretary Folsom on the present classroom 
shortage and future classroom needs over the next 5 years are rea- 
sonably accurate, the school-building costs in that period, as I figure 
them, would total between $12 billion and $15 billion. I think the 
Federal Government should assume at least one-third of the cost. 
Therefore, I would propose that the amount of the bills be raised to 
$1 billion a year over an emergency 5-year period. 

The third point on which I wish to speak is formula. 

Basically, I have always favored a variable grant formula which 
would place the greatest amount of Federal aid in the spots where it 
is most needed. I agree with Secretary Folsom that the States should 
assume their responsibilities for building schools and that the Federal 
funds should not be allowed to replace money which should be raised 
by the communities themselves. However, I have been disturbed by 
the indications that a formula such as that advocated by the adminis- 
tration may be so complex that it will in itself hold up money that 
ought to be put immediately into bricks and mortar for desperately 
needed classrooms. 

If certain States have to change their constitutions, if others have 
to wait 2 years for legislatures to revamp their systems of school fi- 
nance, then I think this bill will be not only too little but it also may 
be too late. 

I consider this emergency more disastrous than floods, droughts, or 
any other physical catastrophe that might befall our Nation. Year 
after year young people are being deprived of the education which 
they should have. Day after day we come up against the shortage of 
educated personnel and skilled manpower necessary for the continued 
expansion and development of our country. 

I hope this committee will report out a bill providing a billion dol- 
lars a year for 5 years. Part of it at least should be administered un- 
der a simple flat grant formula so that the money will start to flow into 
school districts without any delay. 

If we fool around another session with complex formulas, restrict- 
ing amendments, and old cliches about Federal aid being socialistic, 
we are cheating more and more children each year out of their educa- 
tional rights and we are depriving our Nation of the brainpower needed 
for our future. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Let me compliment the lady. You talked my language 
most of the time you were speaking. 

Mrs. Sroveu. George Hecht is a man who does not mince words, as 
you know, and this is what he thinks. 

Mr. Battry. Any questions, Mr. Kelley ? 

Mr. Ketter. No. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Metcatr. I want to compliment the lady on her statement, too. 
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And I want to comment on the fact that your calculated figures of 
costs are just about the same as what I came up with when we worked 
it out in going over Mr. Folsom’s testimony. l 

Mrs. StoueH. I do not see how you can come up with any others, 
frankly. , : 

Mr. Mercatr. The figure you are going to come up with against any 
shortage is $1514 billion over 5 years. That means we are going to 
have to spend over $6 billion for Federal aid to catch up with the 
emergency before we are ready to turn it back to the States. 

Mrs. Srouen. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Batrey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Mrs. Stough, I, too, was interested in your 
testimony. I realize that you are speaking for Mr. Hecht, and maybe 
you cannot read his mind, but, if you can’t, maybe you can tell me your 
own opinion: 

Do you believe the Federal Government should make an attempt to 
balance its budget ? 

Mrs. Stovuen. I think that we should make an attempt to balance 
the budget. I think we should make an attempt everywhere along the 
line. And I think I agree with Mr. Bailey that when you are dealing 
in human values—this is my own answer, and I do not know what Mr. 
Hecht would say on this. To me it is a case of a very dire emergency, 
so that if we are so shortsighted that we think of balancing the budget 
now over and against educating schoolchildren, then in 10 or 15 years 
from now we may realize that the expenditure we made today was a 
small cost indeed for the kind of manpower we are going to need in 
the future. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You would favor deficit financing to adopt 
a program of this size ? 

Mrs. Stoueu. I do not think a billion dollars a year is going to be 
deficit financing. If it wasn’t to build roads I don’t see how that 
over a 5-year period is going to cause a deficit. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. But Mr. Burgess pointed out the highway 
program is financed out of taxes. 

Mrs. Srouen. Is it all financed ? 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. You are not proposing any revenues to off- 
set this. 

Mrs. Stoucu. Except the revenues that come from educated per- 
sonnel which this country badly needs. This is inestimable. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You know my basic position is very sympa- 
thetic to the idea of Federal aid, but as a practical matter I think all 
Members of Congress, on whatever side of the aisle, are faced with the 
problem of where is the money coming from. What limit is there 
on spending for a good cause. 

I will agree with you that the education of our children is a very 
vital function, and that we do have a direct interest. But I still 
think that the figure of a billion dollars is taken out of a hat so far as 
1 know now, and there has been no one so far who has introduced a bill 
to that effect. 

Mrs. Stovuen. That is Mr. Hecht’s idea, Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is 
not mine. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I was wondering why you think there needs 
to be such a massive dose of Federal grants to solve the problem. 
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Mrs. Stowen. | think he feels very disturbed about the emergency. 
He went to Russia last year, and I think he came back emotionally 
disturbed about what he saw im relation to what he thought we were 
not doing. There I am reading his mind. 

The billion-dollar figure is his figure ; not mine. 

Mr. Freincuuysen. Of course, the adequacy of the teaching de 
pends on a lot more things besides the building of buildings. 

Mrs. Sroven. But teachers have great difficulty in teaching in 
crowded classrooms. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I will not argue with thateither. but I won- 
der why you think that this is going to solve the problem whereas a 
more modest program will not. 

You mentioned you wanted to see the States and communities do at 
least as much as they have been doing, and to have the Federal program 
accelerate that process if possible. I think that was the gist of the 
testimony. Iam just wondering whether as big a program of Federal 
grants may not do the very opposite, that it will result in a decrease of 
efforts at the local and State levels; which is, to my mind, the thing 
we want to avoid. 

In other words, as big a grant program as you are speaking of now, 
for as iong a per riod, almost surely would result in a continued domina- 
tion of the financing of our schools by the Federal Government whereas 
a reasonably restricted and a reasonably small—and there are some 
who don’t think it is small enough—program with a variety of 
approaches might do the job. 

Mrs. Sroucs. | know that is your “eexn of view, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
[ think you have a point except that I think when you come up against 
cold figures, how are we going to get the job done. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. You come up against a much more practical 
thing, and that is there is a reluctance on the part of the Members of 
Congress to go along with the tremendous new programs that involve 
a tremendous amount of the t axpayers money. 

If you have a reasonably modest program on which both sides can 
find some common ground for agreement you might get the legislation 
through 

I would be very reluctant to see any proposal made seriously which 
would jeopardize the chance of enacting a bill. In my opinion, if we 
should adopt such a proposal as yours, that in itself would kill the 
bill because of the amounts of money involved and the serious fear on 
the part of many Members on both sides that it would result in too 
much domination by the Federal Government of the financing of 
our schools. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement by my friend 
from New Jersey, that this billion-dollar-a-year figure is taken out 
of a hat, I had it worked out by arithmetic on Mr. Folsom'’s testimon y. 
and I mentioned some of it when I was talking to the witness. 

I wonder if at the conclusion of my statement I could put this whole 
compilation in the record, and ask unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. Barrey. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would it be of interest to hear it read ? 

Mr. Metcatr. I would be glad to read it. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Do we have any other witnesses, Mr. Chair- 
man ?¢ 
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I think this a very vital topic of argument. 

Mr. Battery. Go ahead and read it into the record. 

Mr. Merea.r (reading) : 

Mr. Folsom’s proposal is based on the assumption that the States, in the ug- 
gregate, will continue to spend $2.5 billion per year plus an additional $181,175,- 
000 (5,000 classrooms) the first year, plus $362,250,000 the second year (10,000 
classrooms), plus $543,525,000 the third year (15,000 classrooms, plus $724,500,000 
the fourth year, plus $1.3 billion over the 4-year period to match Federal funds. 
This gives a grand total of anticipated State expenditures of $15,111,450,000 over 


the next 4 years. Yet, even if the States hold to the record $2.5 billion of last 
year, it would amount to only $10 billion. 

On the basis of his figure of $2.5 billion spent to build 69,000 classrooms, the 
average cost per Classroom is $36,235. This means that expenditures of $5,761,- 
365,000 is required to wipe out the backlog of 159,000 classrooms. In addition, 
annual spending of $2,455,275,000 for each of the next 4 years to provide the 
65,000 classrooms each year for a total of $9,823,100,000. This means that 
wiping out the backlog and keeping up with increased needs will require ex- 
penditures of $15,584,465,000 over the next 4 years. If the States continue their 
record $2.5 billion (for a total of $10 billion), this leaves a gap of $5,584,465,000. 
On this basis, taken from Mr. Folsom’s own testimony, the Kelley proposal of 
$3.6 billion appears more realistic. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If I might comment on the statement, I could 
not understand whether we were talking about dollars or classrooms, 
unfortunately. There is such a lot of material in there. 

However, I do not think it was taken from the testimony. Those 
conclusions may have been drawn from some figures that were used 
in the testimony, but I do not remember any such overall estimates. 

Mr. Mercarr. | made a mathematical calculation based upon the 
figures presented to this committee by Mr. Folsom. 

Mr. FreELINGHUYSEN. They were conclusions drawn from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Folsom. 

Mr. Merca.F. Conclusions, if my mathematics are correct, that 
would have to be reached from the statements that Mr. Folsom made. 
The mathematics may be incorrect because I am not a mathematician. 

It is a rather simple bit of multiplication. Is ask that it be incor 
porated in the record at this point, at the point it was read. 

Mr. Bairry. If there is no objection, it will be offered for inclusion 
in the record. 

Have vou concluded ¢ 

Mrs. Sroucn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. 

The: committee had tentatively scheduled for apearance at this time 
Hon. Adam C1: ayvton ad C‘onegressman from New York, to explain 
the leoisla five proposal pen din g in the committe , He has just a dy ised 
the clerk that he was unable to make an appearance this morning. 

We had definitely planned afternoon sessions of the committee, and 
it was the hope that we could bring Mr. Folsom back. But, due to 
a death in the family—and I am not going to say the immediate fam- 
ily of the Secretary ‘but, due to the death of a relative. the Secret: ry 
finds himself unable to be here this afternoon. 

His inability to bring in an additional witness on so short notice 
makes it possible to recess the committee hearings until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m. the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a.m. Friday, February 8, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1957 


House or RepresENTATIVES., 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LABor, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Udall, Frelinghuysen, and 
Haskell. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Barttry. The subcommittee will be in order. 

At this point the Chair would like to recognize a member of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, to offer a motion to include 
in the record some statistics which he has. 

Mr. Ketiey. I ask unanimous consent to include in the record cer- 
tain charts contained in the pamphlet from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, showing the birth rate since 1930, and the school age 
population up to 1960, and the elementary school enrollment, and the 
same for up to 1965, and the high-school enrollment up to 1965. 

Mr. Baitey. If there is no objection, the material will be inserted 
in the record. Since it is my thought that the next witness will deal 
with the question of classroom shortages, it might be well that the 
insertion in the record follow the testimony of the witness. 

At this time we have a witness before the committee, Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

It is a privilege to appear before you on behalf of Federal action to 
increase the construction of elementary and secondary schools. I re- 
gret to announce that the distinguished chairman of the council’s 
legislative committee, State Superintendent Georgia L. Lusk, of New 
Mexico, who was scheduled to be here, telephoned yesterday that edu- 
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cational legislation in the New Mexico Legislature makes it impossible 
for her to leave Santa Fe today. 

Commissioner Dean M. Schweickhard, of Minnesota, the president 
of the council, was also scheduled to be here but has been detained in 
St. Paul for the same reason—legislative action on education in the 
State Legislature of Minnesota. 

I am sorry that, by coincidence, they both had legislative hearings 
that they felt they could not leave. 

I would like your permission, Mr. Chairman, to enter into the record 
as a part of this testimony, the statements from Superintendent Lusk 
and President Schweickhard when they become available. 

Mr. Barzey. Without objection, your request is granted. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Dr. Futter. We speak for the State school officers whose members 
are the superintendents and commissioners of the 48 States and the 
chief school officers of Alaska, the Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, We represent the State and Territorial officials who 
would, under the major bills now before this committee, bear large 
responsibility for their administration within the States and Terri- 
tories. ‘These are the officials from whom the Federal agencies re- 
ceive their official data on school needs, and who are in a better position 
to know the desirable and undesirable aspects of local, State, and 
Federal administrative relationships in education than any other 
group. They are certain that their desires concerning this legisla 
tion will be given full consideration by your committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, and by the C ongress, and we hope to be of assistance to both. 

The chief State school officers have given a priority to school-con- 
struction legislation, Mr. Chairman, for perhaps a longer period than 
any other group supporting Federal assistance to education. Their 
latest. e xpression was the adoption of a resolution, without a dissenting 
vote, at their annual meeting on November 18, 1956. This resolution 
states the present policy of the council, as follows: 


FEDERAL SuPrortT rok ScHoor BurLpinGc CONSTRUCTION 


The council urges the Congress to enact without further delay a law pro 
viding for Federal sharing of costs for constructing elementary and secondary 
schoois. These funds should be allocated to the State educational agencies 
along the lines proposed by the Kelley bill of the 84th Congress and without 
crippling amendments. 

We are vigorously opposed to the Federal control of education which would 
result from the granting of discretionary authority to Federal administrativ: 
officials to withhold funds on the basis of segregation or desegregation, thus 
substituting their judgment for the judicial process of enforcement as prescribed 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that the resolution wastes no words, 
and we have no intention of consuming the valuable time of your 
committee to repeat in detail the reasons they favor this legislation. 
We are listing exact references to the testimony of the council since 
1949, which present the council’s current position with remarkable 
accuracy. 

rm} a weil *s fir IV¥Te } 7A Tec j Vv ) | ] ) . ot] la 1 

the counel!s first extensive testimony on school-construction tegis 
lation was before the Humphrey subcommittee in the Senate on S. 137 
and S. 287 on June &, 1949 (hearings. pp. 113-190). Omitting testi 
mony on similar bills between 1949 and 1954, the following refer to 
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the council’s testimony since 1954: Kearns subcommittee, House hear- 
ings, pages 58-70, October 6, 1954; Cooper subcommittee, Senate hear- 
ings, pages 194-215, May 18, 1954; Barden committee, House hearings, 
pages S$1—916, May 11, 1955. and pages ¢ 945-990, May 13, 1955; All 
conunittee, Senate hearings, pages 195-232 and pages 254-293, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1955. 

NEEDS PERSISTS 


The chief State school officers have reported that last year approxi- 
mately 62,600 new public schoo! classrooms were con: structed. Late in 
1956 they informed the United States Office of Education that the 
— is about 159,000. These figures are the same as those given you 

‘ Secretary Folsom on the first day of the hearings. 

"Sete rest rate on school bonds have skyroc ‘keted recently, so that 
some school districts have been forced to cancel their building pro- 
grams. Thus the gradually increasing rate of local and State finan- 
cial school construction is ; leveling off. In spite of somewhat higher 
estimates made by the States a few months ago, there are indication 
that State and locally financed construction may have reached a peak 
last year. 

Iederal financial assistance and incentives are even more seriously 
needed than they were a vear ago. As President Eisenhower has 
said: 

Today there are enrolled in our public schools about 2% million children in 
excess of the normal capacity of the buildings in use. These children are forced 
to prepare for the future under the handicap of half-day sessions, makeshift 
facilities, or grossly overcrowded conditions. Further, many classrooms which 
may not be overcrowded are too old or otherwise inadequate. They should be 
promptly replaced. 

The school superintendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, 

. Charles H. Boehm, called me on the telephone yesterday. Inci- 
dentally in the course of our conversation he gave me these startling 
facts, Mr. Kelley, from your State of Pennsylvania. He said they 
were about halfw: ay through a survey in I -ennsylv: ania of some of the 
older buildings which had not been considered as necessary to replace. 
They have found, half way through, that among elementary school 
buildings, built before 1917, there would be required $50 million to re- 
place half of them that they have counted so far, about 200 school 
plants which are regarded as firetraps. They are these old straight 
up and down brick buildings with second and third and fourth floors 
where children might burn to death should the buildings burn. 

He told me even more startling things about the ‘conditions in 
other schools in Pennsylvania. That is in spite of the very great 
program that Pennsylvania has had in recent years, building more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of schools. 

Mr. Keniry. That is right. That is interesting. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman, we need an accelerated program to con- 
struct at least 100,000 classrooms next year and during at least each of 
the following 3 years. Costs of construction are the highest in his- 
tory, so that the additional capital outlay involved in building 
37.000 additional classrooms each year will he upproxim: ately $1.4 bil- 
lion. ‘To achieve this annual level of co nstruction the States really 
need from the Federal Government one-half of this amount, or $700 
million each year. The Kelley bill calls for $600 million and would 
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correspond closely with the need. The administration’s proposed 
$325 million per year would help a great deal, especially in caring 
for the most needy cases. 

Whatever amounts are appropriated will attract State and local 
funds at least equal to the Federal funds. For the most part, the 
Federal appropriation would result in construction in districts that 
would not otherwise build schools at all. 

I might interpolate there that there has never been a Federal 
grant-in-aid program in education yet, and they have been going on 
for more than 100 years, that has not increased and stimulated the 
field at which it was directed. Any idea that it will not stimulate 
school construction to have grants-in-aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment for school construction has no historical evidence to uphold 
it whatsoever. 

In considering the need for school facilities, we recognize the fact 
that more babies were born in this country in 1956 than in any previous 
year. The largest classes are still in their preschool years. The 
elementary and secondary schools still have their peak pupil enroll- 
ments ahead of them. 

I would like to comment there briefly on some of the testimony given 
here by my good friend, and a man whom I admire very much, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. Marion B. Folsom. 
If I understand correctly, he said last Tuesday, in effect 

Well, the Congress ought to pass this bill this year or quit fooling around 
about it. 

I would say that the need is increasing year by year, and that this 
Congress will not quit fooling around about it if the bill is not passed 
this year. This is a problem the Congress must face, this year, next 
year, and the following year, or 5 years hence. This is a problem that 
will not down. This is one of the facts of American life. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. As I understand it on the basis of the Secre- 
tary’s testimony, this backlog and the need for additional classrooms 
because of increased enrollments is being reduced but very slowly. Is 
that not true? We are making some progress, and over a 15-year 
period we could anticipate that there would be enough classrooms for 
the children. The basis as I understand it of the administration pro- 
gram is to accelerate progress which has been made over the past 10 
years in building more classrooms, and to do it in a 4- or 5-year period 
instead of waiting for the natural course of events to solve this problem 
in perhaps 15 years. You are not quite correct in saying that it would 
not solve itself without Federal action, are you ? 

Dr. Futier. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Fretineuvysen. It is a reflection on Americans as taxpayers 
and as parents and citizens if you say that we are never going to solve 
the problem even though over a period of decades it is with us. It 
seems to me that we may be slow about doing this without Federal aid, 
but we surely over a period of 15 years must be able to provide our 
children with adequate classrooms. 

Dr. Fuuier. The true situation is, I believe, Mr. Frelinghuysen, as 
you have stated it substantialy, that up until probably the year before 
last, possibly last year and possibly this year, we have been, instead 
of gaining, falling behind. 
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I would say from my information from the States that we are now 
in about a condition of balance in meeting the new and increased needs. 
But as you say, the backlog is not being cared for. 

My point is this, and I will make this further along in the testi- 
mony, what we are doing now is not going to be nearly enough 5 years 
from now to house the schoolchildren of the United States. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysEeNn. But if we increase at the rate we have been 
increasing, we will at least be in as good a position 5 years from now 
as we are now, and as I understand it, and I do not know why we 
should be in disagreement, we are more than holding our own both with 
respect to current enrollments and doing something about cleaning up 
the backlog. We are not in disagreement about the necessity, or the 
advisability of having Federal assistance to accelerate the process. 

Dr. Fourier. I would say we are just about holding our own on 
current needs, but as I pointed out a few minutes ago I think the 
State and local construction is leveling off. I have here, for instance, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, a note from the Wall Street Journal which points 
out that in the last 3 months of 1956 there were 87 scheduled tax- 
exempt municipal-bond issues canceled because of the high interest 
rates, and that there is a backlog of $3 billion worth of such issues 
not sold. 

Now a majority of those are school-district issues. They constitute 
the majority of the municipal tax-exempt bonds at the local level. 
So I would say that there is not going to be an increase under cur- 
rent conditions, and that we will be very lucky if this year we build 
as many schools as we did last year, and next year we won’t build as 
many as we did this year unless there is assistance, and stimulation, 
and financial incentives from the Federal Government. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are assuming continuation of high in- 
terest rates, for next year, to make a statement about next year. In 
any case, we are only estimating what the future may hold. 

Dr. Fuutuer. I agree that that is an estimate. But it is a realistic 
estimate because from the time a community puts on a bond campaign 
and agrees on what to do and holds the bond elections and lets the 
contract and builds the school, it has been at least 3 years. So the 
schools which are being built now, really constructed now, are the 
ones for which the bonds carried a low rate of interest. The decline 
in construction which will come from the current exorbitant rates 
will begin to show next year and the following year, and will be felt 
3 years from now in a lesser rate of actual school construction. 

Mr. FrevincHuysENn. You are assuming most of the school districts 
have to sell their bonds at exorbitant rates now? I do not mean to 
interrupt your testimony, and I think that we ought to allow you to 
proceed. 

Dr. Future. They are up 1 percent on the average, which makes the 
total cost quite a lot more, and this is a lien on all of the real estate 
in these local school districts. Taxes extracted from that real estate 
are the most painful taxes we have in our tax structure. 

_ Mr. Upatx. I would like, if I may, to pursue one point right here 
since my colleague has set the stage for it. In reviewing Secretary 
Folsom’s testimony a couple of days ago, and your own, I see a rather 
sharp conflict, and I think a significant conflict between your testi- 
mony and the Secretary’s testimony. He says that last year we built 
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about 63,000 classrooms and he estimates that this year we will build 
even more, perhaps up to 69,000. 

In other words, he takes a rather bullish view of it. 

You say that last year was a record eftort, and you see a leveling 
off. and we will be luc ky to hold at the 63,000 level, 

Do I misinterpret your testimony or his‘ Is there a dispute or 1s 
it a matter of him bemg optimistic ind you are taking a more pessi- 
inistic view ? 

Dr. Futier. As I think, 1 may mention here later, the State odicers 
themselves are the source of most of this information. 

Mr. Upaun. And you are their spokesman. 

Dr. te Yes. A few months ago they oe arene that there 
might be, or that they hoped to construct next year as many as 69,000 
Clndattioa. That is true. I say that since that estimate was inade, 
and in view of current trends, the situation has changed. 

Mr. Upauy. The last month or two. 

Dr. Fcuuuer. The last 3 or 4 or 5 months. Since that was an off-the- 
cuff estimate anyhow, and had to be, it is that sort of thing, like m: uny 
other things that are certain to be in a single page of industry. It is 
my judgment that we have reached a leveling off place on local and 
State construction. 

I hope to explain that a little more in detail here as to just why 
thatis. I sincerely believe that that is the fact. 

Mr. Upat. Of course to me that is very vital because one of the 
important things we have to decide is whether to have a program 
with the dimensions of the administration bill or with the dimensions 
of Congressman Kelley’ s bill, and whether vour testimony is accurate 
or the Secretary’s more optimistic testimony reflects the actual state 
of affairs, I think is extremely important in making that decision. It 
isas far as I am concerned. 

Dr. Furier. I think we will not pass 70,000 classrooms a year in 
actual construction within five years. That is my judgment. 

Mr. Upati. Let me pin) vou down on one other thing. Let me pin 
you down as to your opinion, based on the latest information available 
to you from the State people, as to how many you think we are going 
to build this year. 

Dr. Fuuzer. I think that I mentioned that we would be fortunate 
to build the same number we built last vear 

Mr. Upaun. Approximately 62,600 / 

Dr. FULLER. Yes, in all of the States. 

Mr. Upauzt. All right, you can go ahead. I was just trying to clear 
that up. 

Dr. FULLER. School construction, us we deal with all aspects of it 
at the State level, isa part of the larger problem of financing of schools. 

The Committee for the White House Conference on Education said 
last April that the financial support of elementary and secondary 
education should be doubled within 10 years. No such increase as 
this, nor indeed even the maintenance of present standards can con 
tinue to be based so completely on local ak at taxes. Ownership 
of property is no longer indicative of ability to pay taxes, because 
it no longer measures the sources of personal or national income acer 
rately. This is a fact so self-evident that it needs no further discus 
sion here: local property is om ly no more than 25 percent as repre- 
sentative of tax paying ability as it was in 1930. 
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1 drive a General Motors car. I believe in the system of economic 
competition that we have in American society. I have no feeling 
whatsoever against General Motors or any other large industrial enter- 
prise or group of them. But let me point this out to illustrate what 
I have just said: 

The net profit after 52 percent of Federal taxes had been paid by 
General Motors in 1955, was greater than the combined total assessed 

valuation of all of the property in two whole States. Now think that 
one through. Before they paid the taxes, the profit of General Motors 
was more than twice the total assessed valuation of all of the property 
in all of the local school districts of two entire States combined. 

How do you touch the source of wealth if you tax only local real 
estate for schools, and use the sources of wealth where the wealth 
is for everything but schools? That is the question that I am raising. 

Mr. KeLtiey. Suppose you considered Pennsylvania and New York 
together ? 

Dr. Futter. They are contiguous and they have turnpikes all of 
the way down from New York C ity right through Pennsylvania, and 
all of the way to Chicago. W e are growing more together, even as 
McCall’s says. We have more “together ness” than we have ever had 
in American history. That in itself is a good reason why the Federal 
Government ought to treat education something like it treats other 
public services. 

Mr. FretincuuysEn. but as your next sentence points out this does 
not necessarily mean that the Federal Government must step in. As 
you point out in your next sentence, “Manv of the States have done 
about all they can do to relieve the local tax burden on property,” and 
this is the thing that I think is important, “at least to the extent re- 
garded as practicable by their legislatures.” Now that is really the 
crux of it, 1s it not If this is so inequitable on the property owners, 
it is not necessarily the Federal Government that must share the 

responsibility of correcting the inequity. It is at least partly the 
responsibility of the State legislatures. 

Dr. Futter. I would say largely, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretinguuysen. I am delighted to hear you say that, because 
your argument seems to be pressing very strongly for the necessity 
of the Federal Government to solve some of these local or State 
problems. 

Dr. Futier. The reason Mrs. Lusk is not here and the reason Presi- 
dent Schweickhard of our council isn’t here today is because they are 
pressing just as hard as they know how to press to get more money 
for education from State legislatures. 

Mr. FreLincuuysen. You would strongly approve of any kind of 
Federal program which would encourage or facilitate or expedite the 
action at the State level to do more about this problem. I assume that 
IS SO. 

Dr. Futter. I shall deal with that later here, and I think that we 
will not be very far apart on that. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. You would encourage further action and 
make it as easy as possible to get further action at the State level, is 
that meht ? 

Dr. Futurr. Within some limitations. My point, and I am antici- 
pating here again, but my point here is that the States alone combined 
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with the local districts have not the practical ability to meet the need 
in school construction. 

Mr. FrReLIncHUYsEN. You mean they do not want to, or they just 
do not have the basic capacity to do it? 

Dr. Fuuter. May I explain, and I will read the statement through, 
and I will raise that point specifically and answer it specifically i in 
the statement. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I will try not to ask any more questions until 
you are through. 

Dr. Futter. I would like to have you ask them, as a matter of fact. 

Many of the States have done about all they can to relieve the local 
tax burden on property, at least to the extent regarded as practicable 
by their legislatures. A few States, particularly those with a low 
level of State support for education—and this would certainly not 
be your State, Mr. Haskell, which has the highest State level for sup- 
port of education—can and undoubtedly will do more. 

Mr. Haske. We will take care of our own. 

Dr. Futter. But there is no chance whatever that the States and 
local school districts will achieve anywhere near the financial goal 
set by the Committee for the White House Conference on Education. 

The State governments now pay from State taxes approximately 
40 percent of the total cost of public elementary and secondary schools. 
This is, roughly, double the percentage of tot: al school costs they paid 
in 1930, and, of course, many times as much in gross number of 
inflated dollars. ‘This year the States will pay nearly $4 billion for 
schools, with most of the amount expended for current expenses of 
operation. In fact, the total State grants for capital outlay and debt 
service in 1955-56 was only $160, 075,000, although some States oper- 
ated loan programs at considerable State expense ~and others paid debt 
service for local districts through annual appropriations classified as 
current rather than as capital outlays. (Estimated Capital Outlay 
and Debt Service, Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, United 
States Office of Education, 1957.) The reason for this rel: atively smal] 
State support for capital outlays are quite clear. 

One major reason is that, with the teacher shortage and incre asing 
numbers of children in schools, the first priority for State funds is 
for teachers’ salaries and other current expenses necessary to operate 
education systems from year to year. State funds, being appropri- 
ated annually or biennially, are more adapted to current operating 
expenses than to capital outlays. The political reality is that in many 
States the people will continue to insist on the prior claim of local 
operating budgets for State funds, and that school-construction funds 
will continue to be comparatively small and difficult to obtain in State 
legislatures. 

The second reason why increases in the percentages of State aid for 
education have leveled off in recent years is more fundamental. The 
Federal Government has so preempted the taxpaying ability of the 
people that it strongly influences what State legislatures support or 
donotsupport. This it does by providing financial incentives through 
Federal matching funds for many public services. As long as other 

ublic services are thus supported they can get State matching funds, 
cause Federal funds are also made readily available. Education 
without such matching funds tends to be neglected. 
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I think every member of every State legislature is a natural-born 
Yankee when it comes to getting $2 for $1 or $3 for 1. For instance, 
the Government has appr opriated in the President’s budget $2,550 
million to the States for highways for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1957. Of these funds, $850 million are essentially flat grants for 
urban, secondary, and primary roads to be matched almost equally 
by the States, while the $1.7 billion for the interstate system requires 
the States to raise an additional $170 million of new State matching 
funds. Federal funds budgeted for next year for public assistance 
are $1,684 million, and for “public health are $606 million, both the 
highest amounts in history and both requiring high matching funds 
from the States. 

Mr. Frank Bane, executive director of the Council of State Govern- 


ments, was quoted in the Wall Street Journal of December 28, 1956, 
as follows: 


If the States are to take full advanatge of Federal grants now available, they 
must produce much more revenue in 1957 and thereafter than in previous years. 
This just to match Federal funds. 

In the same issue of the Wall Street Journal a New York State 
official is quoted as follows: 


Just raising our 10 percent for the Interstate Highway System will be difficult. 


The Federal tax polic y, thus illustrated, incre: singly discriminates 

against education. The resources everywhere are skimmed off, and 
then Federal! funds are returned to the States as matching grants for 
highways, health, public assistance, and other public services in such 
amounts that they absorb the funds that States could otherwise make 
available for the schools. The Federal Government must treat the 
schools more fairly if the States are to be able, as a practical matter, 
to contribute more to the financing of education. 

The powerful Federal fiscal incentives discriminating against edu- 
sation in the competition among public services for State funds are the 
greatest impediment to increased State funds, both for school con- 
struction and for current costs of education. Current costs are much 
larger, four times as large as the total cost of capital outlays for 
schools. 

The amount of financial assistance provided by most of bills before 
your committee, Mr. Chairman, is small in view of the total financial 
problem. Construction funds are most difficult for the States, and at 
once the easiest and most appropriate for the Federal Government. 
That is why we say the Federal Government should share in this field 
of school e sxpenses 


NO FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Now, on the clichés, and real concerns, too, about Federal control 
of education in connection with Federal grants, 1 would like to say 
that all of the bills before your committee, Mr. Chairman, prohibit 
Federal control of school programs or loc ‘al educational personnel. 
This expresses an intention with which we all agree. 

In my position, representing the chief State school officers, in Wash- 
ington, I like to think of myself as the No. 1 watchdog in this city 
against Federal control of education. If you will ask some of the Fed- 
eral agencies that have attempted it, they would concur that they hear 
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from me on behalf of the States whenever there is any attempted Fed- 
eral interference with State or local educational systems. We believe, 
as President Eisenhower does about this legislation on school con- 
struction, when he states flatly that : 

* * * there will be no Federal interference with local control of education. 


This was in his special message on education in 1957. 

It is unnecessary, however, to rely solely on an express prohibition 
of Federal control in the statute to be certain none will occur. There 
is a more basic practicable protection in provisions for complete State 
administration of the grants for construction under State and local 
standards. Under these provisions, no Federal official would go below 
the State level, and contact with the State would be limited to— 

(a) A single legally mandated approval by the United States 
Commissioner of the State plan set up by each State to meet its 
own needs ; 

(6) Federal payments for school-construction projects ap 
proved and certified by the State educational agency; 

(c) Federal auditing at the State level. 

Those are the administrative contacts involved. 

The first two Federal-State relationships do not call for Federal 
personnel contacts In either local school districts or in the States. The 
third, auditing at the State level, was referred to by the White House 
Conference on Education as follows, and I quote from the conclusions 
of that conference : 

The delegates almost unanimously opposed any Federal control over educa 
tional use of funds in local school districts. Accounting by the States to the 
Federal Government for fiscal purposes was not interpreted as Federal control 
over education. 

The chief State school officers, that I represent, deal with many 
Federal agenc ies. They see Federal auditors every business day of 
the year. They know Federal control when they see it. They deal 
with vocational rehabilitation, and veterans’ education, and vocational 
education, and school-lunch programs, and many others. They deal 
with them all. They administer them at the State level, these and 
other programs in State education. This legislation has less than any 
other. It has less Federal control in it. and less Federal control pos 
sible under it than any other grant to education now in effect. 

The truth is that the States have developed in their State educa- 
tional agencies safeguards against Federal control of educational pro- 
grams of instruction, and that any such control is impossible under 
the school-onstruction proposals now before Congress. 


DESEGREGATION IN SCHOOLS 


Desegregation in schools should be dealt with under civil-rights 


statutes and through the judicial processes een ribed by the Supreme 
Court. The gene ral law should apply, as in all other aspects of the 
great socia! question which at present appears to be our greatest 
domestic problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief State school officers naturally have various 
opinions about desegregation. Some may like the Supreme Court's 
decision and others may believe it was premature ; some no doubt be 


heve desegregation 1s proceeding too slowly while others believe it is 
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moving too rapidly. But whatever their opinions, they were united, 
without a dissenting vote, in passing their resolution -opposing the 
Powell amendment or anything like it in this legislation, with chief 
State school officers of all viewpoints on segregation itself joining in 
the decision. 

The Powell amendment would bring the council’s fundamental 
opposition to the kind of Federal administrative discretion that is the 
essence of Federal control of education. Such diseretion, federally 
exercised in local districts on whether to withhold funds, would also 
violate the Supreme Court’s plan of enforcement, destroy the place of 
the State in the administration of the construction assistance law, and 
create chaos and confusion. 

We ask vou to defeat any such amendment to the pending legisla- 
tion. The chief State school officers agree with President Eisen- 
hower’s statement that— 

* * * this school-construction legislation can be enacted on its own merits, un- 
complicated by provisions dealing with the complex problems of integration. 

The council's position is that it can be and should be. Such an 
amendinent has no proper place in this legislation, regardless of 
beliefs about desegregation. 


PROVISIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-UN-AID 


The bond-purchase provisions in some of the bills before you, Mr. 
Chairman, could be of considerable assistance in these days of “tight 
money, although they are not regarded by chief State school officers, 
generally, os ranking in importance with provisions for Federal funds 
which would eliminate both unsalable bonds and their exorbitant 
interest rates 

With or: nts s-in-aid, distributed to the districts that need it, the 
rates would be lower and every local district could sell its bond on the 
open market to the extent it would have to do so. So the chief State 
school officers regarded title I as by far more important than the other 
{ tles of these bills. 

In any event, we believe that the interest rate for schools should be 
as low as the interest charged in any other similar relationship. Pub 
lic and private colleges and universities now pay 27% percent for con- 
struction loans secured by revenue bonds throug! 1. the Home and Hous- 
ing. Finance Agency. Certainly the rates chi: irged for publie schools 
on loans secured by general ob ligati on bonds, which ordinarily carry 
lower rates of interest than revenue bonds, should not be higher. We 
aes the extra charge of one-half percent in the bills before you, 
Mr. Chairman, should be reduced to the one-fourth percent charge paid 
by the higher institutions, and that the basic interest rate should also 
be the same 

The bor i purchase provision in the administration’s bill properly 
leaves to the States the selection of school districts eligible to sell 
their bonds tothe Government. 


STATE SCHOOL BUILDING AU THORITLES 


The idea of separate State school authorities is not favored by most 
chief State school officers. These authorities sacrifice the lower in- 
terest rates possible when the full faith and credit of the State secures 
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the obligations. Such special authorities have failed for legal reasons 
to oper ate promptly in several States. We believe they are defensible 
only as a last resort, and that only under very exceptional circum- 
stances should they be established. 


MATCHING BY STATES 


Compulsory State matching would place education in a better posi- 
tion to procure State funds in competition with other services using 
Federal funds. <A study last year showed that a small majority of 
the chief State school officers favored such matching. Toa consider- 
able number it is distasteful. If such a provision is included, we 
strongly prefer that compulsory State matching begin 2 years after 
the law takes effect rather than after only 1 year as provided for in 
the administration’s bill. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The proposal to supply matching funds for State administration, 
planning, and research in the administr ation’s bill was also favored 
» a majority of the State officials upon inquiry y last year. This would 
undoubtedly insure more ad« equate State administration in a number 
of States. A few would prefer to finance all their own administrative 
costs from State funds, and, of course, would be free to do so under the 
bills being considered by your committee. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF UNCLAIMED FUNDS 


A few States may not at once claim their share of the Federal funds. 
Although the history of all Federal grants-in-aid indicates that un- 
claimed funds will be both small and te mporary, we suggest that the 
statute provide for the redistribution among the other States of funds 
unclaimed within each fiscal year by any State. 


FORMULA FOR DISTRIBUTION TO STA'ITES 


The formula for distribution of funds among the States should take 
into account the fact that the differences in income among the States 
are decreasing, and that the Federal Government will be making 
the distribution to States rather than to local school districts. The 
range of average personal income in 1955 between New York and 
Mississippi was only 2.39 to 1 as measured by school-age population. 
The differences in financial ability among local school districts are 
several times as large in every State in the Union, and the States must 
assume responsibility under these bills for distribution according to 
need. The need for Federal funds for school construction is local, 
and the richest 10 percent of districts in the poorest State are more 
able to construct their own schools than the poorest 10 percent of 
districts in any State. 

“Distribution according to need” should take into consideration 
both the practical difficulties of the State governments in finance ing 
school construction, to which I have referred earlier, and the prev- 
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alence of very needy districts in States ordinarily regarded as wealthy. 
It may be that the formula should also consider the inherent equal- 
izing effect of the Federal tax system, because it is a progressive tax 
system, contrary to those in the States. and even more contr ary to 
those in the local school districts which are regressive in character. 
This, in fact, makes the flat grant formula a very strong equalizing 
influence among the States. Considering who pays the bill, and con- 
sidering as Representative Rich often insisted, “Where do we get the 
money ¢” we ought to take into account who pays the bill. The equal- 
ization is 7 to 1 in favor of Mississippi, compared to New York con- 
sidering who pays the bill. There is a great deal of equalizing effect 
in the flat grant. 

In any case, the bills before your committee, Mr. Chairman, wisely 
allow complete freedom of equalization among districts within each 
State, according to the relative need among local districts in each 
State. This is important so that an exceptional district needing 
schools very badly which cannot raise funds at all, and there are such, 
may receive all or nearly all its building cost from Federal and State 
funds alone. 

*, Chairman, I would like your permission to include in the record 
of the hearings at this point an article from the Nation’s Schools for 
January 1957 which explains these statements in detail, with statistics 
covering every State. 

Mr. Bairry. Without objection, we will accept the report for in- 
clusion at this point in the record, 

(The article from the Nation’s Schools is as follows:) 


PAYING FOR SCIIOOLIOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


A proposal for full use of the local-State-Federal tax structure to remedy the 
shortage of public school classrooms. Three alternative formulas for allo- 
cation of $1 billion of funds to the States are analyzed and compared with the 
Federal tax incidence within the States 


Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, 
WwW seinen D. C. 


There is a backlog of need for new public elementary and secondary schools 
ranging from 200,000 to 500,000 classrooms, depending on the standards of school 
housing assumed to be fit for American children. Construction has increased 
since 1950, but it has not kept pace with the requirements of larger enrollments, 
obsolescence, shifting school population, and necessary new schools in reorganized 
districts. 

There is every indication that a large majority of the American people favor 
the full use of our local-State-Federal tax structure to remedy the shortage of 
classrooms. The leaders and formal platforms of both major political parties 
favor national school construction legislation. Each blames the other for failure 
of the 84th Congress to enact it. In the political area there has been some 
hypocrisy, but eventuaily there will be action in accord with the will of the 
American people. 

The desegregation roablock that was used in Congress to defeat the Kelley bill 
last July can hardly persist in the face of this public opinion. A consistent 
national policy must be developed for all Federal programs of assistance to edu- 
cation, whether for vocational education, school lunches, construction and main- 
tenance of schools in defense areas, or Federal research contracts. Congress 
will be reluctant to burden all these and other educational programs with the 
Federal discretionary control sought in connection with desegregation, nor is it 
likely to continue application of a different policy to school construction than to 
the others. 
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Worst kind of Federal control.—The alternative is to recognize the methods 
of judicial enforcement of desegregation as defined by the Supreme Court as the 
proper approach to the problem, and this we may confidently expect. Most 
citizens and educators oppose discretionary Federal administrative power to 
substitute the ideas of Federal bureaucrats about desegregation for those of the 
courts. This would be Federal contro) of education of the most objectionable 
kind. Issues on civil rights should be able to stand on their own feet in Congress 
and elsewhere. It is patently unfair to attach legislative riders to educational! 
legislation when they could not be passed alone, merely to drag educational 
legislation to tragic and undeserved defeat. 

li} assume that the public will is certain to prevail. I shall 





In this article I shall 
examine the fiscal realities that make Federal legislation necessary. Then | 
shall discuss the appropriateness and adequacy of schoo] construction as a 
vehicle for Federal sharing of the costs of education. Finally, I shall evaluate 
some of the formulas that have been proposed for Federal assistance to the 
States, considering both distribution according to need for school construction 
and equity among the States in paying for it. 


FISCAL REALITIES 


During the next decade, Americans must spend an average of about $4 billion 
each year for new public school facilities. Even at best, viich of this cost of 
new construction must be raised by borrowing. The Jatest official statistics 
show that local school districts paid $861 million to retire old school bonds 
during the school year 1953-54 but issued new bonds in excess of $1.6 billion 
during the same year. Borrowing has increased rapidly since 1954, so that 
school districts are now increasing their net capital indebtelness more than $1.5 
billion each year. In doing this, they are also obligating themselves for the 
higirest interest rates paid for several decades. 

Debt service encroaches on funds for operation Local school taxes come 
aimost entirely from real estate. Unfortunately, ownership of such property is 
no longer a reliable indicator of ability to nay taxes. In our society most income 
is earned quite apart from such ownership. <As a result, the greatly increasing 
cumulative load of debt service in thousands of schoo] districts makes them 
less and less able to bear the local share of costs for effective current operation 
of schools from their property taxes. Eventually these districts may be forced 
to reduce teachers’ salaries and other costs of instruction to pay off the honds 
from the inflationary 1950's, just as they did during the 1930's to pay off the 
school bonds of the inflationary 1920's. 

Such local districts need more help than they are likely te receive from the 
States alone. State taxes increased 15 percent and State debts 14 percent in the 
year ending June 30, 1956, but the States as a group made little or no impact 
on accumulated school needs. This is typical of the years since 1950. New needs 
are multiplying which must be met at inflated prices, and even with heroic 
efforts many States find themselves running hard to stay in the same place, 

State aid has not increased percentagewise—lIn the inflationary years since 
1950, State aid for education has increased greatly in number of dollars, but the 
percentage of total public school costs paid by the States has remained almost 
stationary. The trend which approximately doubled the percentage of State aid 
between 1925 and 1950 has leveled off just when much greater funds are mosi 
neede'!, the schools are finding they must rely more and more on the locai 
property taxes that are only one-fourth as representative of the gross national! 
product as they were in 1930. 


TWO FEDERAL TAX IMPACTS 


One reason for this financial dilemina in education is that the Federal Gov 
ernment is devastatingly effective in collecting taxes and that it is increasingly 
taking from the States some of their most productive tax sources. It skims off 
taxes that could otherwise be used by the States for education. Then the 
Federal Government diverts State appropriations away from education by grant 
ing funds fer highways, hospitals, public assistance, and other services to the 
States on such favorable matching terms that these services gain a_ priority 
over education in the competition for State funds. This further skims of 
State funds that could otherwise be used for education. These two Federa 
tax impacts are forcing the State governments into a tax pesition almost 


as difficult as that of the local school districts, With education in the lowest 


competitive position among the public services. 
Under these conditions, the present Federal discrimination against education 
ean be ended only through equitable use of the local-State-Federal tax systen 
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for education along with the other public services. It is politically impossible to 
sive education an equal chance at the State tax dollar by reducing Federal 
grant to the competing public services because both political parties are firmly 
conmunitted to increasing them. 

Federal sharing of construction costs is practical.—Sharing of school construc- 
tiin Costs is clearly the most practicable way for the Federal Government to 
assist elementary and secondary education. The State governments have tradi- 
tionally used State funds for current operation rather than for school con- 
struction. This has occurred because State legislatures have been under tre- 
mendous pressures to provide for an adequate number of competent teachers. 
In recent years greatly increased enrollments have led the people to insist that 
State funds should first be made available for current operations. This priority 
hus caused the States to appropriate about 40 percent of the total current costs 
of public education from State funds, or more than $31 billion annually. 

For these reasons substantial State funds for school construction, as a practical 
matter, are difficult to obtain. Only a dozen States supply more than token con- 
struction funds to local districts, and some leave the final burden on local 
property taxes by merely lending funds to local districts. The tendency is for 
States to attack the crisis in teaching and to leave capital outlay to local dis- 
tricts. These facts make it fortunate that school construction, which is the area 
of educational finance most difficult for the States and local districts, happens 
to be the area of educational finance best adapted for Federal support. 

Federal sharing of costs would greatly accelerate school construction to meet 
the shameful backlog of need that has persisted. It would give the schools a 
position of equality in competition for State funds by supplying financial incen- 
tives to State legislatures to vote matching funds for schools. It would consign 
to antiquity the idea that Federal financing of education amounts to a dole or 
a handout, recognizing that the same theories concerning Federal sharing of 
costs apply to education as to other public services. 

One of its greatest advantages would be that local districts would be saved 
huge amounts of debt service. This would protect their long-range position of 
substantial dependence on local property taxes for current operation of schools. 

Vo danger of curricilum coutrol.—Another reason school construction is the 
best vehicle for Federal assistance to education is that there would be no 
danger that it could lead to any Federal control of instruction in local schools. 
Reasonable Federal sharing of school construction costs would make the Federal 
Government a substantial factor in educational finance, but schools would be 
onstructed under State and local standards. Instruction would begin only after 
the buildings had been completed, and under the same local control that prevails 
over the teaching in other school buildings. 

Need for schoo! facilities is so great and so widespread that larger funds 
than Congress is likely to appropriate can be utilized in this fleld with maximum 
wenefits to education School construction is a large enough and general enough 
area to take it out of the category of special Federal Aids requiring Federal 
control to keep them special. If Congress should treat education as it does 
highways, or heaith, or public assistance, all our children could have reasonably 
vood school facilities within a few years. There would also be great stimulation 
of school district reorganization and other favorable byproducts that would 
result in better education. 

aivy share would be more than $2 billion of Federal grants annually.—Should 
State and local funds be matched by Federal grants in the same ratio as Federal 

ighway funds are being matched this vear, the Federal appropriation would be 

é t of a $4 billion school construe- 
ticn program. Similarly, if the Federal formula for hospital construction were 
applied, the Federal appropriation would be $2 billion annually. Treated on 
the same matching basis as public assistance in fiscal 1956, Congress would 
ippropriate $2,020, 901,000 of a $4 Dillion school construction program, 

Were the cost to be shared by the National Government for the entire $4 billion 

regram of school construction as for these other public services, school con- 


struction could be an adequate vehicle for Federal assistance to education to 


the extent of more than S2 billion of Federal funds annually. Should the Federal 
repriation be reduced to $500 million annually, the one-fourth of the total 
regram of school construction could be accomplished that is now the most 
difficult for local districts and State to finance alone. 
The need cxists in all 48 States.—Next to desegregation, this is perhaps the 
horeynian most used by those who oppese Federal sharing of school construction 


SY? 284 million, or 57.1 percent of the total eos 


‘osts. Thev ignore the facts of local sechoul needs and local school finance, 
dealing instead of fanciful generalizations about wealthy States and poor States. 
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Even as they agree that all States should share in Federal highway funds dis- 
tributed according to such flat-grant measures as general population, miles of 
rural post roads or land area, they insist that the schools must remain dependent 
on the inadequate tax sources that perpetuate the crisis in education. 

The statement that Federal funds must be “disturbed to the States according 
to need” too often assumes that the major differences in ability to construct 
schools are among the States. This is not so. There are much larger differ- 
ences among local districts within each of the 48 States than are found between 
the richest and the poorest States themselves. Neither is the question of deter- 
mining need among local districts one for the Federal Government, other than to 
recognize that every State has its problem districts. 

Let us clarify this point about where the need really exists. Relative per 
capita personal income is perhaps the best comparative measure of financial 
ability among the States. Department of Commerce reports show that in 1955 
per capita personal income was $2,263 in New York and $946 in Mississippi, 
or a ratio of 2.39 to 1 in favor of New York. In 1950 this ratio was 2.58 to 1; 
in 1940 it was 3.95 to 1. Obviously, the trend is toward less difference between 
New York and Mississippi in average per capita income. The same narrowing 
of differences in income is general among the States usually regarded as rich 
or poor. 

DIFFERENCES WITHIN STATES 

But differences in financial capacity among school districts within States are 
much greater. In New York, for instance, they are 4 to 1 as measured by prop- 
erty valuation per school child among cities, nearly 7 to 1 among villages and 
more than 15 to 1 among central school districts. In Illinois, the richest district 
is financially more than 35 times as able to construct needed classrooms as the 
poorest. Eliminating the 10 percent of poorest districts and the 10 percent of 
richest districts, the variation among local districts in ability to construct schools 
in Illinois is still 7 to 1.2 in Iowa the comparable spread between the richest 
and poorest high-school districts is 16 to 1. In Mississippi very recent studies 
show that the richest district has 8 times as much wealth as the poorest, and that 
after eliminating the 10 percent of poorest and 10 percent of richest districts, 
the range of financial ability among the others is slightly less than 5 to 1. 

It is certain that need for school-construction assistance results more from 
the very great differences among local districts in every State than from the 
comparatively small differences among the States themselves. The size of local 
districts in the several States is a factor, but not enough of a factor in any State 
to establish any excention to the rule. The richest 10 percent of local districts 
in Mississippi need assistance far less than the most needy 10 percent of districts 
in New York. Similar overlapping of financial capacities will be found among the 
local school districts of any two States one may compare. 

These are financial variations which exist generally among local districts 
within each State. The extremes of financial ability affect to some extent both 
current operating funds and capital outlay. Need for school construction is con- 
centrated in comparatively few school districts in any given year, however, 
rather than among all or almost all districts. This characteristic makes districts 
that need construction assistance much alike, regardless of the State in which 
they are located. Generous State aid for current operation preserves instruc- 
tional programs everywhere, but a district with an inadequate property base finds 
new construction as difficult to finance in Illinois as in Alabama. 

The States will no doubt be vigorous in their efforts to ensure good education 
in all districts by sharing generously the necessarily increased expenditures for 
current operation during the next decade. This is the area of educational fi- 
nance for which they are best adapted. The National Government can best 
assist education by sharing the remaining 25 or 30 percent of total elementary 
and secondary education costs that must be expended for capital outlay during 
the next decade, and this is where it can operate most effectively. 

Formulas applicable to the States.—I shall now examine some specific for- 
mulas. Certainly distribution according to need is an important factor. There 
are many who believe it is also reasonable to consider the equities of the Federa 
taxpayers who supply the funds. 





1Temporary Commission on Educational Finances: Financing Public Education in New 
York State, Albany, 1956, pp. 93-95. 
2 McLure, William P.: Financial Support of Illinois Public Schools, University of Illinois, 
September 1955, pp. 16-18. 
Iowa Public School Data, 1954-55 School Year. State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines. 
* Recent Studies of State Department of Education, Jackson, Miss. 
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What is “distribution according to need” of Federal funds to States for school 
construction? For reasons already stated, school-construction assistance can- 
not be distributed solely on the basis of relative financial ability among the 
States because it affects only selected districts within each State which are 
stranded on an inadequate tax base and which are not typical of the State as a 
whole. Traditional concepts of current Federal aid which considered all dis- 
tricts in a State each year do not apply in distribution of construction funds. 

What is “equitable treatment for the Federal taxpayers” of all States in view 
of the national interest in education? Many proponents of Federal funds for 
school construction have disregarded the effects of the Federal tax system. They 
merely assume that there is a pot of gold in Washington to be distributed, with- 
out taking into account that Federal taxes are collected much more according to 
ability to pay than are local or even State taxes. A steep equalization formula 
may be justified for small Federal funds to help a few exceptionally needy dis- 
tricts on a handout basis but can scarcely be defended when substantial Federal 
funds are distributed on the theory of sharing construction costs where the States 
determine it is locally necessary. 

There are honest differences of opinion about what is truly “distribution to 
the States according to need” in the field of school construction, as well as about 
which taxpayers shall pay the bill. The accompanying chart compares the re- 
sults of three alternative formulas with the Federal tax incidence for 1954. From 
these data one may conclude whether the formula which allocates funds to the 
States on the basis of their respective school-age populations (col. 2), or a steep 
equalization formula (col. 3), or a mere withholding of Federal taxes on the 
basis of Federal tax incidence (col. 4), best meets the need and is most fair to 
the taxpayers of all the States. While he is reading my explanations here, I 
suggest that the reader refer frequently to the chart.® 

Column 1 shows the Federal tax burden for each State necessary to collect 
$1 billion in Federal taxes in 1954. These computations have been made on the 
basis of what the inhabitants of each State actually bear in Federal taxes, 
rather than on the basis of where the taxes are collected. 

For instance, the huge Federal excise taxes on cigarettes collected in North 
Carolina are credited to the States where the cigarettes are consumed. Similar 
allocations have been made of all the $66,822,600,000 of Federal taxes collected 
in 1954, including corporate income and profits, individual income, Federal in- 
surance contributions, railroad employment and insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, estates and gifts, alcohol, tobacco, gasoline and oil, automobiles and 
parts, electrical energy, manufacturers’ and retailers’ excises, telephone and 
other communications, transportation of persons and property, and amusements.°® 


HOW TO INTERPRET THE PROPOSED FORMULAS 


The basic theory of the Kelley bill is that there shall be Federal sharing of 
the costs of school construction in each State’s most needy districts as chosen 
by the States themselves. Equalization among States would be only that which 
is inherent in the Federal tax system. Among districts within each State there 
could be any amount of equalization the State might establish. 

Phe busic theory of the administration’s formula is to equalize more among 
States according to relative per capita income. This would go beyond the 7 to 1 
advantage of Mississippi over New York which is itherent in the Federal tax 
system. The State could distribute funds among districts in the same manner 
as under the Kelley formula. 

The basic theory of the tax-withholding formula is that there is no national 
responsibility to share in the costs of constructing schools beyond lending the 
tax collecting machinery of the Federal Government. No State would expend 
any Feceral funds raised outside its own borders. 

it is easy to determine from the chart on the opposite page how your State 
would fare under each formula. Let us illustrate with a low-income State (Ala- 
bama), a near-average State (Missouri), and a high-income State (New Jersey ). 
All figures are based on official statistics for 1954 and refer to Federal collection 
and Federal distribution of $1 billion for construction of publie school buildings. 


5 No allowance has been made in these tables for Federal administration. The increase 
in appropriations for the U. S. Office of Education in 1956 was sufficient to absorb these 
costs. 

®The Federal tax incidence of the States for 1954 was computed by S. J. Mushkin of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and was presented at a meeting of 
the National Association of Tax Administrators in July 1955. The basic methods used 
by economists to determine Federal tax incidence are described in more detail in Mushkin 
and Crowthers: Federal Taxes and the Measurement of State Capacity, Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, May 1954. 
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Alabama’s Federal tax burden is $8,810,000 (col. 1). Under the Kelley bill's 
flat-grant formula it would receive $23,560,000 (col. 2); under the administra- 


tion’s formula it would receive 834,726,000 (col. 3): under the Federal tax- 
ithheltding formula it would receive $8,810,000 (col. 4). 






Missouri’s Federal tax burden is $24,660,000 (col. 1). Under the Kelley bill’s 
flat-grant formula it would receive $23,560,000 (col. 2); under the adm)nistra- 
tion’s formula it would receive $22,694,000 (col. 3); under the Federal tax- 
withholding formula it would receive $24,660,000 (col. 4). 

New Jersey's Federal tax burden is $40,470,000 (col. 1). Under the Kelley bill’s 
fiat-grant formula it would receive $29,130,000 (col. 2): under the administra- 
tion’s formula it would receive $17,096,000 (col. 3): under the Federal tax 
withholding formula it would receive $40,470,000 (col. 4). 


Pederal allocations of $1 billion to the States and the District of Columbia ac 
cording to 3 proposed formulas, compared with Federal tax incidence 
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The progressive character of the Federal tax system appears Clearly when the 
tax burden of each State (col. (1)) is compared with the share of $1 billion that 
would have been received by each State in 1954 under the flat-grant formula 
of the Kelley bill, which was defeated in the House of Representatives on July 
5, 1956 (col. (2)). Under this formula, Mississippi would have received $3.586 
for cach $1 of Federal taxes contributed; New York would have received $0.555 
for each $1 of its Federal tax burden necessary to supply the funds for schoo] 
construction. Measured by school-age population, the inherent equalizing effect 
of the Federal tax system per school-age child in 1954 is thus slightly more than 
7 to 1 in favor of Mississippi in comparison with New York. This should be 
considered in connection with the 2.39 to 1 advantage of New York in per capita 
personal income in evaluating the formula of the Kelley bili) as long as there 
are local districts seriously in need of schoo! facilities in each State. 


INCREASED BY WEIGHTING 


Measured by the EKisenhower administration’s formula of S. 2905 of the 84th 
Congress (col. (3)), the inherent equalizing effect of the Federal tax system is 
increased by weighting according to average income in the several States so 
that the advantage per school-age child that Mississippi holds over New York 
in terms of taxes paid and funds received becomes more than 18 to 1. Expressed 
in another way, for each $1 of Federal taxes contributed by Mississippi, it would 
receive $5.87; for each $1 of Federal taxes contributed by New York, that State 
would receive $0.323 under the formula of S. 2905. This ratio of more than 
1S-to-1 should also be considered in connection with the 2.39 to 1 per capita income 
advantage of New York in comparison with Mississippi as long as there are local 
districts seriously in need of school facilities in each individual State. 

Column (4) duplicates the Federal tax incidence shown in column (1). This 
formula would merely return to each State the part of the $1 billion it had con- 
tributed in Federal taxes. This is, of course, the formula farthest removed from 
the steep equalization formula of column (3) and merely eliminates the inherent 
equalizing effect of the Federal tax system as reflected in the flat-grant formula 
detailed in column 2. It would return $151,860,000 to New York and $4,500,000 
to Mississippi, and come out with more than 7 times as many dollars for each 
school-age child in New York as in Mississippi. A comparison of columns (1), 
(2), and (3) on a State-to-State basis will show clearly the position of the flat 
grant formula between the two extremes.” 

With average per capita personal income $2,263 in New York and $946 in 
Mississippi im 1955 (a 2.39-to-1 ratio}, and with the cost of school construction 
at least 20 percent less per classroom unit in Mississippi than in New York, it may 
be that the 7-(0-1 advantage per school-age child which the flat-grant formula of 
the Kelley hill gives Mississippi over New York could reasonably be regarded as 
distribution to the States according to need. This might lead to the conclusion 
that the 18-to-1 advantage per school-age child of Mississippi over New York 
under the 8S. 2905 formula is too high, since ther are many needy school districts 
in both States. 

4 better plan.—There are some difficulties in the practical application of the 
flat-grant formula, however, that require additional attention. One is that there 
tends to be a larger number of extremely poor districts in the poorer States. Even 
when matching of Federal funds is on an overall State basis rather than by indi 
vidual districts, such States might have difficulty in meeting 50-50 matching re- 
quirements. The administration’s formula has the virtue of reducing the match 
ing requirement as the Federal share increases for States of low economic ability, 
thus taking into account this particular difficulty. 

Some compromise with this condition is in order. Supporters of the Kelley bill 
were fully prepared to make such a compromise in the Senate in 1956, had the 
bill been passed by the House. There was an understanding to this effect before 
the Kelley bill was considered in the House. But the desirability of such a com- 
promise does not mean that all Federal funds should be allocated on the steep 
equalization’ formula of S. 2905. That would be unfair to needy schoel districts 
in States paying exceptionally heavy Federal taxes. 

VWiddle ground plan may be fairest to all-—A middle ground which may be the 
fairest to all concerned is to apply a steep equalization formula to 20 percent of all 
Federal funds appropriated in any year until a maximum of perhaps $100 million 


7The Gwinn amendment offered during the debate on the Kelley bill was based on Fed 
eral income taxes collected in each State rather than on the Federal tax incidence of each 
State as in column (1). The latter is used here because it is less absurd than was the 
Gwinn formula. 
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has thus been allocated, and then to distribute all additional appropriations ac- 
cording to population of school age. If the Federal appropriation for one year 
were $500 million, for instance, $100 million would be allocated on the steep 
equalization formula and $400 million on the more moderately equalizing flat- 
grant formula. 

FISCAL FAIRNESS 


The first 20 percent of Federal funds could have such liberal matching require- 
ments for local districts that the poorest districts in the poorest States could in 
all instances meet the requirements. The remaining 80 percent would be allocated 
to take into account needy districts everywhere, and also the fundamental fiscal 
fairness of distribution according to school-age population. A formula with both 
these features would give priority to the concentration of needs in a few States 
and then recognize the equalization inherent in the Federal tax system as ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of needy districts in all States. 

The supporters of financial equity for education have too long looked the other 
way when asked where the money is coming from. Opponents have filled the 
void, often with warped statistics based on the Federal tax collections of States 
rather than on the Federal tax incidence of States. The case is so strong for 
Federal participation in the financing of school construction that no such opposi- 
tion can long prevail in the light of all the facts. Those who believe in local-State- 
Federal fiscal equity for education should be aware of these facts and forthright 
in their interpretation of them, 


COST OF FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


Dr. Futier. Federal cost of administering funds for construction 
assistance is one of the most misrepresented aspects of this legislation, 
All you have to do is read the Congressional Record to see what that 
misinformation is. There has been much loose talk about what the 
Federal Government spends for Federal administration of grants to 
education. Very recently I have made a special study of this, and I 
would like permission to read into the record at this point a brief sum- 
mary of this study which will appear in the April issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association. 

The facts on Federal costs for administering grants to education are 
available in Twenty-five Federal Grant-in-Aid Programs, a task force 
report submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in 
June 1955. No one could accuse the Manion-Kestnbaum Commission 
of being favorable to Federal grants to education, or of representing 
that the Federal administrative costs of such grants are lower than 
they really are. I think from this source we need not fear exaggera- 
tion. 

This report shows that for the 1953 fiscal year the cost of Federal 
administration of Federal funds involved in the national school lunch 
program was 1.7 percent; in vocational education, 2 percent in resi- 
dent instruction in land-grant colleges, one-twentieth of 1 percent; in 
the Federal-assistance laws, nine-tenths of 1 percent. 

During the 7 years that the Federal-assistance laws have been in 
operation, $1,218,570,000 have been allocated to school districts for 
construction and operation of elementary and secondary schools in 
defense areas. These are the emergency grants around Army posts 
and the like. The total Federal administrative cost was $5,625,000, 
which is eighty-eight one-hundredths of 1 percent, or slightly less 
than the nine-tenths of 1 percent reported by the task force of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, for the fiscal year 1953. 
It should be noted that of the eighty-eight one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent, forty-two one-hundredths of 1 percent was used for the in- 
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spection activities of the Community Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. That was used in local school 
districts. Only forty-six one-hundredths of 1 percent was used by the 
Office of Education for general administration. Even in the Office of 
Education, the expense of administering the law in defense areas is 
necessarily much higher than for a general law of the type we are 
having hearings on here. 

The President’s budget. for his school construction bill now before 
Congress calls for $325 million in grants, $100 million for bond pur- 
chases, $20 million for credit assistance, $5 million for State adminis- 
tration and research, and $1 million for Federal administration. The 
allowance for Federal administration thus comes to twenty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total, and most of this administrative 
expense would necessarily be connected with the proposed bond pur- 
chases and other provisions rather than with the grant-in-aid title of 
the bill. That is, with setting up the credit-assistance mechanism and 
with the administration of the bond-purchase provision and with 
Federal grants for State administration, rather than with the grant- 
in-aid title of the bill. 

Grants to the States and Territories under the administration’s bill 
would require no Federal costs for Federal activities in local school 
districts: these administrative responsibilities would be exercised by 
the States. The Kelley bill and others now before Congress have 
similar provisions. I was referring there, specifically, Mr. Haskell, to 
the President’s bill. 

The truth is that for the grant-in-aid portion of the administration’s 
bill Federal administration would cost less than one-twentieth of 
1 percent. 

I wish Mr. Gwinn were here. 

Mr. Upauyi. You would probably hear from him at this point. 

Dr. Futter. If I could speak loudly enough, Mr. Udall, I would 
have him hear me all of the way to Florida, because he has scattered all 
over the United States reprints from the Congressional Record which 
contained this loose talk about 10 percent or 20 percent or 30 percent 
for the Federal “brokerage” charge. 

Let us get down to the facts on this. These are the facts. You can 
verify them if you care to do so in the Office of Education. 

Under the Kelley bill, because of larger appropriations, the Federal 
administrative costs would not exceed three one-hundredths of 1 
percent. 

As I have said, these estimates can be verified by checking with the 
United States Office of Education. I have checked them with the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and inquiries there will be 
welcome on these points. They ought to become known to everyone 

‘concerned with discovering the truth about school-construction legis- 
lation now before your committee. I do not like Fourth of July type 
speeches that go off into the wild blue yonder saying that it costs 10 
percent, or 20 percent, or 30 percent, or 40 percent as a Federal broker- 
age charge for administering these grants-in-aid. It simply is not 
true. The cost is very, very small. 

Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment briefly 
on the administrative relationships the chief State school officers 
would have with the United States Commissioner of Education under 
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this legislation. It is obvious that a consensus of opinion has been 

reached on this Federal-State rel: itionship, since the provisions in the 
leading bills before you appear to be substantially identical. We have 
ereat confidence in the new Commissioner, just as we do in the Secre 
tary of Health, Educ: — and Welfare, Mr. Folsom, and we are 
certain that State and local administration will be carried forward 
with full freedom as intended by the bills before you. 

We are aware, however, that the highly experienced chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, Hon. Graham A. Barden, 
has expressed a desire for even more State independence than is in 
volved in the single mandatory approval of a State plan for each State 
by the United States Commissioner of Education. If you can work 
out a plan that will achieve this, I am certain there will be no objec 
tion from the chief State school officers. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, | thank you and your colleagues for hear 
ing me through. Some of you have heard testimony from the Council 
of Chief State School Officers on this topic several times since 1949. 
Passage of the legislation will be hiohly beneficial to the school chil- 
dren of the country and tothe country uself. [think on the ground of 
national defense itself, nothing is more important. The people want 
this legislation. The leaders in both major political parties reflect 
that public opinion. And among the minor gains would be that you 
would not be hearing us again urging enactment of this hig “hily 
desirable legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Keuiry. I have listened with a great deal oi interest to yout 
statement, and it was very informative. I want to thank you, for niy 
part, for coming here tod: Ly to present that statement 

Dr. Futter. I am glad to do so, Mr. Kelley. 

fr. Bamrxy. Mr. Udall, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Upatt. I, too, found your statement very provocative, Dr. Ful 
ler, as it always is. I am not sure that your clients fully appreciat 
how effective an advocate you are. 


Th re are several que tions I have here. I think this question O} 
atten piing tO appraise not only the present need, but to appraise the 
dimensions of the program we need in order to really make some head 
way in solving this problem, is very important to this committee i 


determining the dimensions of the bill that we vote out. 
Now, Secretarv Folsom testified on Tuesday, under questioning, 
that hie } i “| his reco} imendation to tne President and, mn turn the 
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President’s recommendation, on the assumption that we had a pictur 
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where the increase 1n classroom construction w: spre eeding at a rate 
of about 5.006 e] IASSTOOMS Hu Vear. 

iced : ey: ‘ ‘ 

er me read “ port ion O1 Tis TeESCHHONY : 

Say they were building 60,000 in 1954-55. I would say 65,000 the next year 
and 70.000 next year, and at that rate see how many Classrooms would be built 
in the next 5 years, 

In other words, I assume rom his testimony that the President’: 


4 


recommendation of $1.3 billion over 4+ years is based on the general 
assumption that iat will be « ontinued a 5.000 merease per year. 
Vhat is even without a Federal-aid program. 

Couid you agree with that assumption? Do you feel it is warranted 


by the circumstances ? 
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Dr. Future. { disagree with that assumption, for these reasons: 
One is that building has already leveled off on account of the high 
interest rates and for fiscal reasons during the past few months. There 
is a second reason, too, and it is this: b doubt that it has been men- 
tioned here, but mn 1954, 1955, and 1956, when there was this gradual 
increase of about 5,000 a year, we in the States were skimming off the 
cream, so to speak. A great number of districts needed school build 
ings. The ones that were able to build the school buildings went ahead 
and built them. 

Now, we have reached the point where there are not so many dis- 
tricts that are able to go ahead and build the school buildings. 1 ‘think 
there is definitely a leveling off. I doubt that we can imdefinitely 
extend that increase of 5,000 each year. 

As I have said before, I think we will not reach 70,000 classrooms 

v State and local eifort alone, try as we may, within the next 5 years. 
[am certain of that. It seems to me all of the evidence is that we have 
reached a plateau and that the need is greater now for Federal incen- 
tive funds and also Federal grants-in-aid to the districts that need it 
the most, whic sige is the only place they could go under the State plans, 
to maintain our present rate and inerease it somewhat. 

Now, to get it up to ies 100,000 classrooms each year that we need 
would take far more aid and far more effort than I think is likely to 
occur even if all three levels of government cooperate completely. 

Mr. Upau.. You pointed that out in your statement. Now, I was 
quite critical of the testimony from Secretary Hobby and Mr. Bi ‘own- 
ell 2 years ago in that I thought they were painting too rosy a pic- 
ture and they were saying that the States and local communities 
could handle the problem if we simply gave them a little encourage- 
ment and helped them set up State school building authorities and so 
on. 

Although there has been quite a shift of opinion at the Department, 
[ still have the feeli ng that the present Commissioner and Secret: uy 
Folsom are also painting a picture that is a bit too rosy, and that is 
the size of the program they recommend to us corresponds to that 
rosy picture andl it is too small. 

Do you agree or disagree with me, generally speaking ? 

Dr. Futuer. I would classify former Secretary Hobby’s testimony 
and former Commissioner Brownell’s testimony as rosy as any rose 
could be, of the deepest hue. 

Mr. Uparxn. I will not argue with you. 

Dr. Funier. I think that I would characterize Secretary Folsom’s 
and Commissioner Derthick’s viewpoint as quite optimistic. T think 
though, that it is not nearly as unreasonably rosy as was the viewpoint 
2 vears ago. I still think that it predicts at least as much State and 
local construction as could be anticipated if everything goes per- 
fectly. 

If that happens, if everything goes perfectly and there is no eco- 
nomic decline, and the interest rates go back down, and the States get 
busy and vote more funds, and they reassess local property and begin 
to put a bigger tax bite on it at a local level, and reorganize school 
districts—if we do all of those things, then what they say might come 
to pass. 

But it would be almost the millennium, would it not, to expect all 
of those things to occur completely throughout the next 5 years. 
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Mr. Upatw. I take it that your opinion on the leveling off is based 
in part on this tight money market and the fact that the school dis- 
tricts are discouraged in attempting to get bond issues approved at the 

resent time because of the increasing interest rate, and that your opin- 
ion is substantiated by the facts available about developments in the 
last few months. 

Dr. Furrer. Well, the cancellation of these bond offerings men- 
tioned in the Wall Street Journal are indicative and the fact that $3 
billion of municipal, tax-exempt bonds are unsold that were floated 
eed year, means that the money market for those bonds is extremely 
tight. 

Now, that is going to curtail a great deal of school construction un- 
der purely local auspices. It is already doing so. 

Mr. Upauu. This requirement in the administration’s bill with re- 
gard to mandatory State matching and making the States put up the 
matching money after the first year, there is considerable controversy 
about it. Congressman Metcalf, for instance, feels that that is unreal- 
istic in that the States will not respond. 

I gather from your testimony that the chief State school officers are 
generally in favor of such a provision. 

Dr. Futrer. About three-fifths of them approved it and I would 
say here now, entirely apart from that poll, that personally I think 
that that is necessary for the welfare of education. 

Mr. Upatu. For the long run? 

Dr. Funzter. Yes. When it comes right down to it, that is my only 
interest, the welfare of the schools. I think that the States should 
be given 2 years and not 1 year to vote State matching funds because 
many of these 45 legislatures meeting this year are going to be home 
before the Congress gets this bill passed, and the administrative 
framework has been set up in the Office of Education. So it is unfair 
to require State matching within 1 year. But within 2 years, that I 
would personally favor. 

That is one point, and I think that there may be others in which I 
agree with Mr. Frelinghuysen and do not agree with Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Upatt. I am inclined to agree, also, with your point of view, 
and I think it is one legacy that this legislation might leave to the 
States, of activating school building at the State level. 

Dr. Futier. That is right. 

Mr. Upatt. I think it would be a very good thing in my own State. 
Now, did I gather, too, from your testimony that the chief State 
school officers are lukewarm or less, on title 3? 

Dr. Fuurer. Less. 

Mr. Upatu. I want to explore that a little bit because there has been 
a considerable question in my mind and I think I have been sold on 
the need for title 2, but if it is the experience and the opinion of the 
chief State school officers, who I believe should and do know more about 
local school problems than anyone in the country, that the State school 
authority idea is not a sound or workable one or does not hold out 


much of a solution for us, then we should seriously consider whether 


title 3 should be left in the bill. What is the present frame of mind 
of your organization ? 

Dr. Fuuzer. I think, Mr. Udall, even with the attitude of almost 
all of the chief State school officers being what it is, and it is less than 
enthusiastic certainly, leaving title 3 in is all right. 
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In the first place, it is not compulsory. In the second place the 
amount of funds allocated to it in the President’s budget is only $20 
million a year. In the third place, there might possibly be 1 or 2 
States that would want to use it, or maybe 3 or 4. The others do not 
have to use it. 

I would take the same position there, and I am speaking personally 
now, that I take on the Federal grants for State administration. If 
Indiana does not want Federal money to administer its programs in 
Indiana, it does not have to take that Federal money. But there are 
at least 30 States, and perhaps a larger number, who would give a much 
better job of State administration if title 4 of the administration’s 
bill were included. Personally I favor it and I think about three- 
fifths of them favor it; perhaps more than three-fifths favor it. 

If any one does not want to use it, he does not have to use it and if 
anyone does not want to use title 3, he does not have to use title 3. So 
I have no objection to it although I think it takes up a lot of pages 
in the bill. 

Mr. Upati. What is the division of opinion among the chief State 
school officers on the distribution formula question? How many favor 
the administration formula and how many favor the Kelley bill 
formula ¢ 

Dr. Futter. At the beginning of my testimony, I read the resolu- 
tion passed in San Francisco at the annual meeting without a dis- 
senting vote on November 18, 1956. There were about 36 there and 
voting, some such nwnber as that, either voting or pherhaps not vot- 
ing, but there was no dissenting vote. 

The resolution said, and I quote, “Along the lines of the Kelley bill.” 
I think personally the Kelley bill has great equalization in it. Be- 
tween a child in Mississippi and a child in New York, considering 
who pays the money, the equalization is 7 to 1. 

For each dollar that Mississippi would pay in Federal taxes to 
support this legislation, it would get back $3.866. For each dollar 
that New York would pay in, it would get back 55.5 cents. When 
you put those two things together, you have an inherent equalizing 
effect in the Federal tax system, which is a progressive tax system, of 
about 7 to 1 on a flat grant as measured by school population. 

If you take the steep equalization formula, it doubles that 7 to 1 
and more. ‘There you have a comparison. It seems to me it is fair 
to compare income and grants. Let us take Mississippi and New 
York again. The average personal income in New York is $2.39 for 
each $1 in Mississippi. That is 2.39 to 1. The advantage that Mis- 
sissippi would have over New York per schoolchild, under the flat 
grant, would be 7 to 1. It seems to me there is a lot of equalization 
in that. 

Now, I realize that the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act has 
been referred to a great deal, and it is going to take a long time to 
get that formula out of the minds of people in relation to school 
construction. I asked in 1948 where they got the square in that 
formula and I have not found out yet. I think it was a mathemati- 
cian’s doodle. 

There is no reason for it. They simply take per capita income 
ratio and then square it. Why didn’t they multiply it by three or 
why didn’t they double it, or why didn’t they do something else with 
it? They square it. 
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Well, it makes a very, very steep equi alization formula which will 
not fit the needs of education, which is not desirable for education 
and which the chief State school officers do not favor, although they 
would compromise the formula. 

Mr. Haske.u. You say the purpose of the Hill-Burton formula was 
(o provide a step-equalization formula. 

Dr. Fuiirr. That is right. 

Mr. HaAskeww. So it is just a matter of degree and it does not mean 
that that is wrong to square it, there is no basis of argument there. 

Dr. Futter. But I cannot see any reason for insisting on the 
squaring of it unless a mathematician just had a bright idea. 

Mr. Haskxeux. There is just as much reason to insist on the square 
of it as not to square it. The argument is a matter of degree only; 
is that right? 

Dr. Futter. I suppose so, but I have sought for a decade now to 
find the reasons why that formula was written like it was written. 
One of the situations which accelerated my search, of course, was that 
when Mrs. Hobby came in as Secretary they said all grant formulas 
sh ould be like that of the Hill-Burton Construction Act. Well, there 
is not yet another one like it at all, in spite of that policy, over a period 
of more than 3 years. 

There will not be, I daresay, but nevertheless that was the announced 
policy of the HEW Department. It would be devastating to educa- 
tion to have that much equalization in a formula. It does not make 
sense for education. That is especially true for school construction. 

Mr. Hasketn. You know Senator Taft was the originator of the 
formula ? 

Dr. Fu_ier. Senator Taft did not write that formula. 

Mr. Frevinguuysepn. I do not think we need to beat a dead horse 
and it is not the present method proposed. As Mr. Haskell pointed 
out, it is the degree of equalization. It seems to me that what we are 
trying to do, and I imagine Dr. Fuller, you will agree with me, is to 
aim this assistance at the areas that need it most 

Dr. Fuxtuer. That is right. 

Mr. FRELINGHI YSEN. And my state stands to get less back if we use 
the formula which is in the administration bill than if we used the 
lat grantapproach. And yet, I tend to think that the most intelligent 
use of the taxpayer's dollar will be to aim it at the so-called poor areas, 
in spite of the fact that my State clans that maybe it isnot as wealthy 
as itis made outa cording rtothese charts. 

But that again seems to be somet] ing that can be comproniised 
and we do not have to arcue whether HEW formula had a different 
approach to this or not, it seems to me. ‘That is beside the point. | 
was much interested in your support of titles 3 and 4 of the bill. I 
think perh: ips we dwelt too much on the dollar figure in many cases 
and I think title 4 as an example, might well do more to remove some 
of the roadblocks which presently exist to prevent the issuance of 
school bonds and thereby the construction of schools. Title 4 has been 
underplayed considerably. 

I am glad to see that you are willing to let this school authority title 
alone even though you are hesitant about its applicability to all 48 
States. I think that you will agree in some Siates it hs as worked well, 
It Ty? \ have more independe nee of the si hool SV stem decsuse it is a 
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separate authority than would otherwise be the case. But it has 
proved both sound and workable in some States. It is worth a try 
it seems to me, as one of the titles in any bill we may consider. 

Dr. Futter. I have no objection to leaving it in, although basically 
the chief State school officers and the policies of the council at large, as 
they have been written down and worked out and understood by our 
research committees over a period of years, are fundamentally opposed 
to the concept of the separate State school building authority. 

As to how they have worked, Captain Bartman of Pennsylvania, 
which has had more activity than any other State, said 2 years ago 
on the Senate side in effect, that a State should not have such an 
authority unless it was the last resort. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is optional. We do not have to argue too 
much. I think members of your organization might very likely take 
positions opposed to a school building authority, “but that is neither 
here nor there. 

Dr. Fu.ier. Lagree with you entirely on that. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. The less we rock the boat about some of these 
provisions, the better off we are. 

Dr. Futter. We will not rock it on that one. 

Mr. FRevincuvuysen. On this statement of your organization in 
San Francisco I am puzzled about what you mean by cr ippling amend- 
ments. I assume you figure that the mandatory matching provision is 
no crippling amendment, and it might be an improvement over the 
Kelley bill, which did not have any such thing. What are crippling 
amendments besides the Powell amendment ? 

Dr. Futter. They were really referring to the Powell amendment 
there, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you happen to think of any other ones 
which might be considered crippling by your organization? 

Dr. Futter. No, but there might be some coming up on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Just for the sake of argument, there might be 
an amendment to increase the grant program to $1 billion a year. 
Would you consider that crippling? 

Dr. Futter. No. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. As a practical matter, I think that you might 
agree with me that it could be the straw that breaks the camel’s back, 
so far as those who are worried about the financial responsibilities of 
the Federal Government. 

Dr. Funier. Yes, [ do not think that the Congress is going to vote 
$1 billion a year at the outset, or ever perhaps. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysEn. Have you any indication as to the amount? 

Dr. Futter. We like the Kelley bill on amount. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But you would like $1 billion a year even 
more if you could get it; is that right? 

Dr. Futter. To be perfectly frank with you, if you are going to 
eliminate the shortage within 4 or 5 years, you are going to have to 
add at least $1.4 billion a year to what is now being spe nt, assuming 
that construction maintains itself in spite of the fact that the cream 
has been skimmed off and the districts that can build easily have 
built and the others have not, and too, tight money rates and other 
obstacles. 
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I would like to agree with you on this, Mr. Frelinghuysen: I reall 
believe, and I speak personally here, that although only a small 
majority perhaps of the chief State school officers, at least it would 
not be unanimous, I am not quite certain of the pe ii favor this 
$20 million for State administration of planning and research, I, like 
you, believe that that would be more helpful per dollar, perhaps, 
than anything in the legislation. 

Mr. Fretinenuysen. I am just puzzled about your easy assump- 
tion about what the Federal Government’s role should be. You men- 
tion on page 4 of the testimony that the States really need from the 
Federal Government about $700 million. 

How do you figure out what the real need is? 

Dr. Futcer. If you build 100,000 classrooms a year, for 4 years, 
which would be required to catch up with what is agreed the need is 
when you play the numbers game conservatively. That is the con- 
servative estimate, and it could be 100,000 more. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. You are taking the easy approach to it and 
it is not a question of providing so many dollars. You are disre- 
garding the appropriate role. Unless we can stimulate additional 
effort at the local and community level, which you have suggested is 
necessary by backing the mandatory matching provisions, we are not 
going to build these schools whether we put in $300 million or $1 billion 
a year. 

We have got to, as you say yourself, build at the rate of about $4 
billion a year instead of $214 billion. 

Dr. Futer. It is not only the State mandatory matching, though, 
that would lead tothat. That isthe mandatory State matching. It is 
a fact that there is a State or local matching provision for all of the 
money that comes from the Federal Government under these bills. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that and it will be an ending of 
the discrimination against education. 

Dr. Futter. And Federal funds will draw out money at both State 
and local levels. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. What I am saying is that the amount of money 
provided by the Federal Government could conceivably do more harm 
than good, if it could be too easily available to any school district that 
would like to get it or they think that they may get it if they sit 
back and wait. What we are anxious to do, and as I asked you before, 
is to encourage and facilitate the school districts and the States to do 
their own construction where they can. 

Dr. Futier. Well, having been around in each of the 48 States 
and talking with a lot of people in addition to the chief State school 
officers, it is pretty hard for me to imagine a situation in which the 
Congress of the United States would vote such a large amount of funds 
for school construction that those funds would do more harm than 


good. 


I have not seen any evidence that there would be an oversupply of 
funds for schools. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is not the question; there would not be 
an oversupply and there would not be enough funds, and I think we 
can take it for granted no matter what we can do, but this is a step 
in the right direction. But still if you do make the grant program 
too easily available, and do not worry about the terms and restrictions, 
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and whether or not there should be matching, it might well reduce, I 
think that you will agree, the incentive for the communities to solve 
their own problems. 

Dr. Fuuier. I think that is right. I also believe that we ought, as 
you have intimated, to be willing to compromise on the formula to 
some extent. Personally, I think with the large delegations from the 
populous States in the House, the House would in the nature of things 

robably favor the flat grant. I think with two Senators from each 
State, the Senate would tend in the nature of things to favor an 
equalization type formula, probably the administration’s bill. 

Then, if there were a compromise in a joint conference committee 
on the formula to use a combination of the flat grant and the equali- 
zation formula, I do not think any of our people would complain 
very much. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. But you are not arguing with me, I don’t 
think, that the most discriminating use of the Federal tax dollar 
might be to aim at the States that need it the most, rather than to give 
the bulk of it to the wealthier States? 

Dr. Futier. Let me explain a little on that. There is sort of road- 
block that always gets in the way in these discussions. The Federal 
Government is distributing to States. The range in income there is 
roughly 2144 to1. But you can go into almost any State and you can 
find one school district that has 100 times as much or 50 times as much 
fiscal capacity to build schools as another school district. It is not 
accurate wlien you are considering school construction to talk about 
aid to poor States and to wealthy States. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. We both realize that we are oversimplifying 
the problem, and if there are areas of need in the wealthier States, that 
exists. But that still does not get us away from the problem of trying 
to get the most intelligent use of the Federal dollar in the general 
areas that need it most. As you say, it will come out as a compromise 
presumably and so again we are not in argument and I did not think 
we need to prolong that. 

Dr. Future. These bills require the States to have State plans, 
taking those things into account. I can assure you that our people 
who would assume the leadership for the development of those State 
plans in collaboration with local school officials would place these 
funds wheer they would do the most good in each State. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. That brings me to my next question. You 
mentioned Federal control again as if it were a question of control of 
the programs of education and that surely no proposal before Con- 
gress is going to affect the educational program of instruction. I 
think that you will agree with me that the problem, or the fears of 
some Members of Congress regarding Federal control goes beyond 
that. Just such things as State plans, and the necessity for such State 
plans, and the supervision and the screening the Federal Government 
is going to have to do of those State plans, all of that is part and 
parcel of this problem is it not, of control ? 

Dr. Fuxier. Let me say this: The Federal Government even this 
year is paying far over $1 billion for education, most of it in higher 
education. Federal control comes when the Federal Government 
agency, whether it is the Atomic Energy Commission or the Veterans’ 
Administration, or the Office of Education or the Department of Agri- 
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culture or any other agency of the Government, deals directly with a 
local agency on a discretionary basis. 

For instance, a project is set up at MIT to carry out a piece of re- 
search. There is direct Federal-local bargaining on what shall be 
done and how it shall be done and how the personnel shall be em- 
ployed and all of the rest. 

I generalize this way: There is no law now in effect nor has there 
ever been a law in effect for 150 years aiding education at the Federal 
level which has as little Federal control in it as this one. 

Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN. I am not disagreeing with you, but I am just 
pointing out that there is a problem here that you are not solving by 
saying there is no Federal control. I will ask you this question : 
Those fears represent something of substance and unless they are 
satisfied the Congressmen may vote against the bill and we will get 
no bill as we got no bill last year. 

Is it control, for instance, to make it necessary for a State to change 
its constitution to have Federal aid available to it? Is that control in 
your opinion ? 

Dr, Futter. That is not the kind of control that I am thinking of. 

Mr. Frevtincuvuysen. It is not the kind of control that you are wor- 
ried about, but it is the kind of control that Members of Congress may 
be honestly worried about, that it is going to, in effect, c hange the tra- 
ditional methods of handling the financing of schools in their Sts ates, as 
an example. 

Is it control, in other words, for the Federal Government to de- 
mand that prevailing wages be paid in the construction of these 
schools? You are not answering it by saying it is not control of the 
curriculum of the school. Is that control or not ¢ 

Dr. Futter. It is a fiscal control when it is exercised at the local 
level, for sure. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Well, fiscal control; it is perhaps more than 
that. It is something that creates a fundamental objection on the 
part of some Members of Congress. 

Dr. Fuuier. I think it is; and I think, to be completely honest 
about that, we would have to recognize that this is an exception on 
the basis of the national policy. All of the Federal legislation carries 
that and apparently it. is standard. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. There is one other question that I would like 
to ask you in connection with this one-half-of-1- percent provision in 
this bond = ise title of the bill. I know how well you know this 
field, and I am surprised at both your conclusion and what you seek to 
think this differential is. 

I will quote from your testimony. 

Certainly the rates charged for public schools on loans secured by general 
obligation bonds which ordinarily carry lower rates of interest than revenue 
bonds, should not be higher. We believe the extra charge of one-half of 1 
percent in the bills before you, Mr. Chairman, should be reduced to the one- 
quarter extrn charge paid by the higher institutions, and that the basic interest 
rate should also be the same. 

Dr. Futter. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That seems to show an ignorance about what 
this differential is. Do I understand you to say or to feel that this 
one-half of 1 percent is some sort of a kitty that the bankers divide 
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up between them? Do you think that this is a carrying charge or 
service charge or what do you think this one-half of 1 percent is? 

Dr. Futter. Let me tell you what the facts are and I can assure 
you 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseNn. I think that I know the facts myself, but I 
san get a better understanding of what you think this is. 

Dr. Futter. The one-half of 1 percent is to cover the costs of han- 
dling for the Federal Government, the resale and the rotation process 
that would go on with these bonds, and also any possible losses. Mr. 
Folsom told. us, if I understood him correctly, that the rate for schools 
would be 3% percent or nearly 4 percent. The rate for colleges and 
universities 1s 27% percent. 

The ‘icine tise during the past two sessions of Congress, has 
asked the Senate Banking and Currency Committee to raise the basic 
rate for colleges and universities. It has refused todoso. Last time, 
I understand, it was refused by 1 vote. 

The formula written into the administration’s bill before you now 
takes the current rate for long-term obligations, whereas the formula in 
effect for the colleges and university program takes into account the 
cost for long-term obligations of the Federal Government when they 
were incurred back over the years when interest rates were low. 

The latter is 27% percent and Mr. Folsom said it will run between 
37 and 4 percent for schools. I do not think school districts ought to 
pay 1 percent or 114 percent more than other types of educational 
institutions for essentially the same service. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you agree with the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury that that is a direct subsidy, this college housing program 
at a rate of 27% and that it is not realistic in the monetary market 
today ¢ 

Dr. Futxer. I agree with that. 

Mr. FreLIncHUYsEN. You cannot get money for school districts for 
that when the Government rate is 314. So it is a direct subsidy and 
what you are arguing for by saying we should disregard the money 
market is a direct subsidy for school district bonds. 

Dr. Futter. There is one further point I would like to make. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. First of all, on that point, is that what you are 
arguing for, a direct subsidy for school district bonds if the rates are 
above 27 or some such arbitrary figure? 

Dr. Futier. I think the subsidy which would be required to have the 
interest rate the same as the colleges and universities enjoy would be 
very helpful to the school districts. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not arguing that it would be helpful. 
I am not asking you if you thought it would be helpful. The money 
has to come from somewhere and what I still cannot understand is how 
you can conceive of this, whether it is three-eighths of 1 percent or 
one-half of 1 percent as a service charge. 

This is definitely not the case. In spite, as I said in my discussion 
the other day, of the fact that this bill has been around for 2 or 3 
years there still is a feeling that this is an investment banker’s dream. 

It is surprising to me that a man as intelligent and as interested in 
educational affairs as you can still come and argue that that is what 
this differential is. It is not that. 
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Dr. Futter. I want to make one further point and then I will 
answer this in the same discussion. The only thing that I have to 
suggest is that if it is one-fourth of 1 percent for colleges, it ought not 
to be one-half of 1 percent for schools. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. What ought not be one-half of 1 percent for 
schools ? 

Dr. Futter. The rate in addition to the formula which is set up 
under the administration’s bill quarterly by the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What program are we talking about now? 

Dr. Futrer. I am talking about two programs. One is title 2 of the 
administration’s bill and the second is the Home and Housing Financ- 
ing Agency program for colleges and universities. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Let us talk about one at a time. Now, what 
do you think thee eg housing program is? 

Dr. Futier. Well, I am glad the college housing program is in 
effect. 

Mr. FretrincHuysen. What do you think, you mentioned one- 
quarter of 1 percent and where does that figure in, with what? 

Dr. Fuxtuer. That figures in, and I have read the exact formula 
quotation. I do not know whether I have it here or not, but it is the 
cost to the Federal Government of borrowing the money under long- 
term obligations. For colleges it is the old cost for all such obliga- 
tions now included in the Federal debt. 

Under the administration’s bill, it is the current cost of long-term 
obligations for schools. For instance, the Council has a few bonds, 
the December 1972-67 Government bonds carrying 2% percent. ‘Thank 
goodness they have gone up a little lately. At present market value 
they are now paying interest at the rate of about 3.1 percent. The 
Government’s cost for long-term borrowing, and I read the Wall 
Street Journal every day on this point, is now not over 33¢ percent. 
The one-half of 1 percent is added to that. 

That is done so that the Federal Government can put those bonds 
on the market and have them purchased by brokers and by others 
without having to hold them. 

If you reduced the total cost to 38% percent, your $100 million in 
the President’s budget this year would not be nearly enough to buy 
all of the bonds that are offered. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Dr. Fuller, you are fundamentally mistaken 
about this one-half of 1 percent. That differential is to try to de- 
scribe in a rough way—and admittedly it is a rough way—what is 
an exorbitant interest rate. Anything over one-half of 1 percent— 
has nothing to do with the expense to the Government of the pur- 
chasing of the bonds and maybe reselling them or holding them in 
the Treasury. 

I wonder if we do not have a representative from the Department 
here who would be able to support me in this, because this is a very 
fundamental point. In other words, you are saying two things. 
One is that we should be willing to provide a direct subsidy no matter 
what the cost and there is no way of estimating the cost. All we 
know is that school district bonds throughout the country are not 
selling at rates below the official Government bond market and so we 
might be supporting all school bonds that may be issued in this country. 
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Mr. Batmey. Let the Chair interrupt the discussion at this point 
to say that on Friday of next week we will have a representative of 
the investment bankers here and we can go into this matter in detail. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If I may tell the Chair, and I am sure he 
knows it well, I will not be here on Friday of next week unfortunately, 
and I imagine we are going to find that Dr. Fuller is not sufficiently 
expert to be able to cl: arify for me what I believe this question involves. 

I regret you have to set up a meeting of that importance on a day 
I cannot be here. 

Dr. Furier. I got the exact formulas from the authorities in the 
two agencies. 

Mr. Frevtincnuysen. I am talking about this differential of one- 
half of 1 percent. 

Dr. Fuutuer. I see no justification for the difference in those differ- 
entials between the two programs, 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But they have a totally different function. 
I do not know what the one-quarter of 1 percent is for in the col- 
lege housing program, but I would be willing to assume it is for the 
cost of handling the bonds. 

But the one-half of 1 percent has nothing to do with the cost of 
handling the bonds. 

Dr. Funtier. Who gets that, then ? 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. No one gets it. It isa way of describing which 
bonds will become eligible. You act as if the Government is going to 
vocket one-half of 1 percent of the people’s money for the privilege of 
See school bonds. That is wrong. That is not what is being done. 

Dr. Futier. The school district would have to pay it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. No; nonsense; it would not have to pay any- 
thing to the Government. ‘That is the cost of issuing the bonds by 
the school district. It is no added cost, added by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the privilege of purchasing those school-district bonds. It 
is to define which bonds become eligible. It adds nothing to the cost 
of issuing the bonds. 

Dr. Futrer. Well, if a local school district, though, sold bonds to 
the Government, they would pay, would they not, about 37g percent ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. They would have to be unable to issue bonds 
at a rate lower than 37% percent, if we should accept the present figures, 
in this one-half of 1 percent differential. It is no increase in cost. They 
would be unable to sell if they did not get them purchased by the 
Federal Government ; they might have to go considerably higher than 
the 3% percent. ' 

It facilitates the sale of the bond. It adds nothing to their cost. It 
is about time, if there is ambiguity in this question, that it was cleared 
up. It has been one that has been puzzling me right along. Why is 
there some basic misunderstanding about as simple a thing as this? 

Dr. Futter. Because you do not go down below approximately a 
37- or 4-percent level to assist. 

Mr. Fre“incuvuysen. Because a rate below that is not considered 
exorbitant. You are suggesting, as I see it, that every school-district 
bond in this country would be purchased by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Futxer. Oh, no. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You just said so yourself that you would like 
to see a rate of 27% percent, which would be well below the Government 
rate on bonds. 
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Mr. Battery. Would you yield for a brief observation? When Mr. 
Burgess was testifying, and particularly when Mr. Folsom was testify- 
ing, I remember I raised the question with him and questioned his 
conservative estimate that only 10 percent of the local school districts 
would be applicants to sell their bonds to the Government. 

I raised an issue there that he was entirely too conservative. Then 
he came along with the explanation that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey is trying to get across, that that extra one-half percent was added 
there so as to fix a point at which certain districts would be elimi- 
nated from selling their bonds to the Government. 

Dr. Futter. That is right. It limits the market and I have no 
objection to it, sir. 

Mr. Batxey It also limits the benefits of title 2 

Dr. Furuer. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I have objections to what you are arguing. 
You are misinterpr eting what that differential is and you are arguing, 
as I still see it and I would like you to comment on it, that there should 
be an arbitrary rate fixed as low as the college housing program, which 
I will assume for the sake of argument is 27%. 

Would that not mean that every school district in the country that 
is not able to issue bonds at 27% or lower would become eligible for 
direct Government purchase of its bonds? 

Dr. Futrer. No. If the Federal Government had a particular 
amount of money appropriated under Mr. Eisenhower's bill, and a 
State had an allocation of that as it provides, and it could sell a 
certain number of bonds to the Government from that State and 
they had a quota, then the State educational agency under the admin- 
istration’s bill would choose the school districts which are most in 
need to sell their bonds and the others would not come in. 

You would not open the floodgates merely by lowering the interest 
rates. There are many other ways to control that, sir. I understand 
your point. 

Mr. Fre_incnuysen. You are saying then, let us declare 99 percent 

of the bonds eligible, but only 10 percent of the bonds will be bought 
by the Government because we will not provide any more appropria- 
tions. Is that what you are saying? 

Dr. Futzer. If you set quotas ‘for the States, yes. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. What is the point of doing that and why 
reduce it down to an unrealistic level? My worry yesterday, if you 
were here, was that this one-half of 1 percent, as the chairman has just 
pointed out, may still be too low to do anything more than make an 
elementary screening. It may make too many school districts feel 
that they are eligible for Federal purchase of their bonds and, there- 
fore, they will relax and not do anything about it. 

Mr. Battery. I would like the gentleman from Delaware to have 
an opportunity to ask some questions. We still have another witness 
we would like to hear. 

Mr. Hasxett. I would like to make a suggestion, if I could, because 
I think there is a definite misunderstanding or a difference of opinion. 
I should think that it might be worthw hile to go into this. 

T have had this explained to me in recent weeks and I think I under- 
stand it. Perhaps you could get a chance to go down to HEW and 
talk to or go to Under Secretary Burgess and let him explain exactly 
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what the principle behind this differential is, and at least argue it 
so that you can get a chance to rethink your own attitude on it. 

Unless you are completely sold on the idea of having a subsidy as 
your objective. If that is the case, then there is not much point in 
talking about it. 

Dr. Fuuuer. I think, Mr. Haskell, you must keep the rate at 
around that level if you are going to limit it to 10 percent of the 
bonds. I agree with that and T think that I understand Mr. Freling- 
huysen’s point perfectly and I am arguing two things: 

One is that it is not equitable with a comparable program. The 
second thing is that a grant-in-aid to keep them from having to sell 
bonds at such exorbitant rates would help more than having the Gov- 
ernment buy them at such an exorbitant rate. 

Mr. Haskewt. I think that your point is pretty well taken there. 
I think, actually, if you decide that you want a subsidy, that is the 
thing you want to do. You want to have it go out at 2% percent 
and save the school districts the money; this is ‘what you believe. 

Mr. Fuuxer. I think in those poorer school districts in each State, 
which would be the only ones eligible under the State plans, that a 
274-percent rate is more justified than it is for the average college 
and university as a subsidy. 

Mr. Haskeii. At 27%, of course, every school district would be 
eligible. Then it would come to the point of allocating the funds. 
This fundamentally gets away from the idea of the administration, 
which was to have the funds go just to the most needy districts and 
to let the financial control be a factor in aiming in that direction. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have one brief question. I still want to 
know : Do you understand now that this one-half of 1 percent that we 
have been discussing is no extra charge which will increase the cost 
to the school district of issuing its bonds? It is amethod of determin- 
ing whether or not the bonds are eligible for purchase under this 
title. 

Dr. Futter. That is right. It is a measure of eligibility. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You agree with me that there is no extra 
charge involved ? 

Dr. Funier. No; there is no charge to the school district except 
that it excludes school districts below the 3%-percent level. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I will grant you it would if it is adopted, but 
you talk in your testimony about the extra charge of one-half of 1 
percent, and it should be reduced to one-fourth of 1 percent extra 
charge. That is a misstatement. 

Dr. Fuuurr. All right. I will correct that, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
I have talked with the people in HEW and the administrators of 
these programs. It is a measure of eligibility. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. Are you still convinced or not, I would like 
to know. You agree this is not an extra charge that we are talking 
about. 

Dr. Fuurer. Yes; I agree with you. 

Mr .Haskexi. You said that we are moving in the right direction 
from Mrs. Hobby to Secretary Folsom. 

Dr. Funier. Very well. 

Mr. Haske.u. I would not comment on that really, but I would like 
to say with regard to Secretary Folsom’s statement that if you do 
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not pass Federal aid to education now, the way he meant that was 
that these people in the local school districts and the States are in 
some expectancy of the possibility of Federal aid to their school dis- 
trict. Asa result of this expectancy, there is a lag or a waiting around 
for funds. This has slowed up some classroom construction. 

On that very point, I do not know whether you would care to 
comment as to how many classrooms we failed to build by the con- 
tinual haggling over in the last 4 or 5 years the idea that maybe Fed- 
eral aid will be passed. 

Would you have any estimate of the number of classrooms that 
have failed to have been built because of the Federal-aid bill con- 
tinually oe 

Dr. Futter. [ do not know of any. Now, that is factual and that 
is absolutely true. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Haskety. You do not know of one single school district ? 

Dr. Futuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Hasxetu. I know of a couple myself. 

Dr. Futier. There may be some, but you see, this legislation has 
been up here for a number of years now. 

Mr. Hasxetu. I gather since about 1930, has it not ? 

Dr. Futter. Well, no, the construction bill has been up here since 
about 1950. If a district postponed in 1950 on account of that, it 
probably built in 1951 or 1952. I do not know of any that are just 
holding off that way. I do not think that you can ever break into the 
on-going school construction programs of thousands of districts with- 
out starting at some point. 

Mr. HasKkeu. I am not arguing the merits of it. 

Dr. Futter. One of the most difficult internal administrative prob- 
lems would be, “Well, we just voted our bond issue 3 months ago and 
we just let the contract 2 weeks ago and why can’t we share”? You 
have to start somewhere, you see. That is a difficult point to get over. 

Mr. Haske xt. I am sure you have talked to some of the people who 
are going to float a bond issue in their school districts, say they are 
on the school board ; does it not seem sort of logical that if they think 
there might well be a Federal-aid bill on which there has been pretty 
fair indication in the papers about, they might get about 10 percent 
of that bond issue? Do you not think that they might just sort of 
wait andsee? As the end of the session comes along, each time, do you 
not think there might well be at least a small percentage of lag there 
while they are waiting ? 

Dr. Futter. If they do, I am not saying they do but if they should, 
we would have to say that one Congress does not bind another and the 
process of financing education is an on-going process. 

Mr. Hasxex. I am not arguing on the merits at all. 

Dr. Futter. And the statement that we ought to either pass it now 
or give it up is unrealistic because it is inevitable that this bill is going 
to pass, or something like it. 

Mr. Hasxketu. I think the Secretary said it to imply that there is 
some loss of classrooms because of the continual haggling over the 
Federal-aid bill. 

Dr. Futuer. I do os know of any but there may be. I would not 
say that there is not. I do not think that it is too important a point 
because it is unavoidable, and I think it will continue to be unavoidable 
until there is a bill passed by the Congress. 
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Mr. Hasxetu. I am reading here from the testimony of the Secre- 
tary on the fundamental point that Mr. Udall brings up. 

Ten years ago they built 9,000 classrooms and 3 years ago the rate of con- 
struction was 55,000 classrooms and 2 years ago it was 60,000 classrooms, while 
last year about 63,000 classrooms were built. 

Now, the Secretary and HEW have come up, and I think one thing 
that bothers me in ies discussions, I think we all want education for 
the kids and we want it more than anything else. In seeking this 
objective there is no place for politics. 

So I think when the Secretary comes up with his estimates of what 
we are going to build in the next year and so forth, this is what he 
really thinks. This is not some propaganda effort to sell the commu- 
nity or sell the Congress. 

Dr. Futter. May I tell you where he gets them? He gets them from 
the chief State school officers and I am speaking as I said at the begin- 
ning of the testimony, I do not like to play numbers games but the 
State chief school officers did say they hoped to build 69,000 class- 
rooms next year, but my point then was that they are not likely to 
do it. 

The reason is that bond issues are not moving, and districts are can- 
celing their plans because of the high rates. 

Mr. Hasxext. So now, you disagree with the statement? 

Dr. Fuutrr. I disagree with what they said, and they would dis- 
agree I am pretty sure, too, if they were asked once more. Anyway, it 
was an estimate and a hope. They estimated 67,000 the year before. 

Mr. Batey. I have a dozen pertinent questions I would like to 
ask the Doctor, but I am going to forego them. I do have a point in 
connection with the discussion that is going on. There has been too 
much overemphtsis on the part of the Department as to the local effort. 

In the increased school-building program of 1954 and 1955 and 1956, 
nobody has taken into consideration the great boost of that program 
due to the fact that we have expended about $1.2 billion under the 
provisions of Public Law 815 in the impacted school districts. What 
would be the situation, Dr. Fuller, if that Federal money had not been 
thrown in there to encourage about 2,800 districts to get into school 
construction ¢ 

A good bit of this construction or increased construction of the last 
3 or 4 years has been in those impacted school districts. We lose sight 
of the deplorable situation in all of the other school districts in the 
Nation because we are taking credit for something there that was not 
particularly the efforts and the incentive of the local communities. It 
was brought about by the Federal Government’s participation under 
the impacted school-district provision. 

Dr. Futter. Those laws, which you had such a leading part in 
enacting, have been of very great help. If it had not been for them, 
the situation would have been much worse. It would be very much 
worse at the present time. 

Mr. Haske tu. I just would like to say, however, that 2 days ago or 
maybe it was a week ago, the Secretary of HEW came and defended 
his estimate. I think he is an honest man. 

Dr. Futuer. I do, too. 

Mr. Hasxett. And what he tried to give us was what he really 
thought, that we are going to build. Now, \ we just simply have a differ- 
ence of opinion here. 
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Dr. Futter. But the source is the same. It all comes from the chief 
State school officers through Ray Hamon’s office, or Dr. Conrad’s. 

Mr. Hasxewu. I think the Secretary is aware undoubtedly, of the 
source. He certainly has been studying this problem and I think 
probably he knowns his own Department fairly well. 

I do not think he would have gone on the line saying this was what 
he believed if it was not what he believed. 

Dr. Fuxier. Did he say that he believed that, or did he say it was 
estimated ? 

Mr. Hasxett. I just read from his testimony here. Do you want 
me to read it again? “And the States estimate they will build even 
more this year and perhaps up to 69,000.” 

Dr. Futter. It was estimated and that is accurate. 

Mr. Haskin. How can you do anything but guess what they are 
going to do and it is going to be an estimate, and they do not know for 
sure, 

Dr. Futter. That is right, but all of those figures come from the 
chief State school officers ‘that I represent and in fact, all of the sta- 
tistics in connection with the numbers game that has been played 
here so much in the last 3 or 4 years came from the same source. 

The answer to the discrepancies, if any, is that one outfit will send 
a que stionnaire and it will be a question pointed one way and maybe 
give the impression that it means only current needs for next Septem- 
ber, and another one will say, “What is your need by 1959?” and 
another one may say, “What ought you really to have this year?” 
Then you get different answers from the same de partments depending 
on how the thing is asked. 

My figure for the total need here was exactly the same as Mr, 
Folsom’s, the excess need, 159,000. 

Mr. Haskeun. I am glad we have agreement on that. Let me say 
this: I personally am for Federal aid to education providing it is 
done in a certain way and this is as far as school construction is con- 
cerned. I believe pretty strongly in the President’s philosophy. I 
am really trying to come up with an answer. 

One thing that bothers me here is this: I have some concern about 
how the aid is given. In ag words, what bothers me is when a 
group of people just press for Federal aid just for its own sake and 
in this sense: ‘They say if we put so many billion dollars into it, we 
will get so much additional classrooms. 

When you say it, is sounds like wonderful propaganda and if you 
vet on the other side of it, they say you are against education or some- 
thing. Actually what happens if the Federal Government comes up 
with Federal aid money, this money would go to the States and then 
as a result of it some, or m: iybe all, a good deal of the mone vy will not 
be forthcoming from the States and from the local school districts. 

Now, this loss is the kind of thing that you have to try and figure out 
whatitisin proportion. This really, to me, is the crux of Federal aid, 
because if you lose a great portion ‘of the Federal money, you would 
have gone in the wrong direction in my opinion, because I would like 
to see the tax dollar st: iy as near the person who is putting it up as 
possible, although I believe in equalization, even though I know my 
State suffers more than any other State in the Union. 

If there is one thing I can detect, if you will pardon my partisan- 
ship in the Republican Party, it is trying to get some of the tax 
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authority back to the States. It is not particularly popular to do that. 

I am particularly interested in your idea that we stimulate the States 
to do the job themselves, that is something that you really believe in 
very strongly. It was a word that was used in the President’s 
address. 

Unless I felt personally that there could not be some stimulation to 
have the local school districts and really a major part of it, done 
through this stimulation, then I could not be for Federal aid. 

Dr. Funzer. You raise a very fundamental question, but because 
the very poorest districts would be the ones who would benefit there 
will be stimulation at the local level as well as at the State level. 

Mr. Hasxetx. Particularly in the bond effort as opposed to the 
grant! 

Dr. Futter. No, particularly in the grant. 

Mr. HAskeLL. You made that statement before. Maybe we are 
taking too long here, but I just do not quite understand why you 
would feel that way, if the school district had to sell its own bonds 
as opposed to having Federal-aid money. 

Dr, Futter. They have to meet requirements to float bonds, and they 
need money to meet requirements, and they do not have money or they 
do not have authority, or they do not have the proper basis to finance 
bond issues. 

They need money, and if they had grants in sufficient amounts they 
would not need to worry about selling their bonds. They could sell 
them in Wall Street. 

Mr. Haske. So you feel the grant money would allow them to 
sell their bonds ¢ 

Dr. Funtier. Yes, and that is the reason I favor the grant money. 
Most of the chief State school officers would trade the bond purchase 
title off for very little grant money, I = assure you. 

Mr. Haske. Is that because it is easier / 

Dr. Futter. No, because it will help more. It will help schools 
more. 

Mr. Hasxe.i. Now, pursuing that a little bit, take the single local 
school district and this school district floats its own bond issue and 
it has to pay 414 percent. Then, that particular school district is 
doing it itself. They are really taking care of their own education. 
They are not being helped by ‘somebody else and the people on the 
board are interested in how every nickel goes and there is a very 
close tie there as a result of that. 

Dr. Futter. That is fine, but it is hair-shirt theory of education 
that would force them to go up to 41% or 5 percent because they are 
so poor and then withhold grants-in-aid which would bring that in- 
terest rate down to a reasonable level. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair feels that while I am enjoying this exchange 
of opinion here, the Chair feels we are doing an injustice to the witness 
who has been waiting through all of the hearings here to be heard. 
If necessary, we can bring ‘Dr. Fuller back here for some further 
questioning at a later period. 

I have several questions I would like to ask, myself, and if you are 
available, Doctor, we will get in touch with you a little bit later and 
we will have you come back and explore some of these fields a little 
more in detail. 
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May I express the appreciation of the committee for your forthright 
and valuable statement. You have touched on the sore spots in this 
proposal that the committee is considering and will have to make 
decisions on. 

I appreciate it very much. 

Dr. Futter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baty. I feel that I should apologize to the next witness. I 
will explain that we will not be able to have a quorum present for an 
afternoon session, and so I am going to ask the minority and majority 
members present here to remain for a short time. 

We have with us now for presentation of their views, the chairman 
of legislation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Weare glad to have you here, Mrs. Jenkins. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, CHAIRMAN OF 
LEGISLATION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


TEACHERS 


Mrs. Jenkins. You need not apologize. It has been a wonderful 
experience for me to hear Dr. Fuller and the members of the committee. 

First, I should like to identify myself. I am Mrs. Clifford N. Jen- 
kins, chairman of legislation for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. I am an active member in the organization which I repre- 
sent. We are all volunteers, and it is in a volunteer capacity that I 
come before you today. I am not competent to give technical or legal 
testimony. 

I might state further that today we are not speaking for any par- 
ticular bill that may have been referred to this committee, but rather 
to go on record as believing that school construction aid is essential 
now. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is happy that one 
need of public education—classrooms for the Nation’s children—is 
being brought into focus so that the general public may be made aware 
of this nationwide emergency. The P saediles of the United States 
has given wide coverage to school construction both in his state of the 
Union message and his message on education. Commentators, news 
analysis, popul: iv magazines are putting the spotlight on classroom 
needs. The Members of the 85th Congress have been alert in intro- 
ducing bills for emergency aid for school construction. The chairman 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor very early appointed 
a subcommittee, and in quick succession, you, the members of this 
committee, are hearing testimony. And we congratulate you on your 
promptness in facing this problem. 

Floods come and cause millions of dollars in damage. Droughts 
dry up the streams and meadows, and cattle must be disposed of for 
lack of food. And again, millions are lost. The public immediately 
recognizes these emergencies, and they are anxious to have the Federal 
Government do something to relieve the situation and help the people 
involved. 

The subsequent effect on the growth and development of little chil- 
dren when housed in substandard buildings is also an emergency. 
What happens to their growth and development when makeshift hous- 
ing is used? What happens when little children must go to school on 
part- -time. What has become of the school library? It is a class- 
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room. What has become of the teacher’s lounge? It is a classroom. 
What has happened to shop, or to the music room, or to the nurse’s 
office for physical examinations? All are used for classrooms. Who 
can play in the gym on a rainy day? No one, classes are in session. 
And yet, there are those who fail to see that what happens to children 
physically, mentally, or emotionally is also a national emergency. 

Surplus foods can be stored. Gold and silver can be placed in de- 
positories. Children just grow and grow. And if their schooling 
becomes sketchy or w: wrped, that which is lost can nev er be made up. 
Education is an on-going process. The development is as one brick 
upon another. So again what hi uppens to their education at any one 
phase is reflected in another. A student in engineering will not easily 
comprehend calculus unless there has been good groundwork in arith- 
metic. Children do not wait for adults to survey, to deliberate, to 
arbitrate, or to vote. ‘Today they are babies, but so soon they are voters. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers with its 10 million 
memberships in 42,000 local PT.A’s is of the opinion that school con- 
struction is “must” legislation. We believe that the effective solution 
of problems caused by the acute shortage of classrooms for the 
Nation’s children requires action at all levels of government; local, 
State, and national. We are convinced that the backlog of unmet 
needs can be overcome only by emergency Federal legislation, which is 
terminal in scope. 

You are the experts and we are the laymen. We are parents, but 
so are many of you. We look to you to resolve a workable formula. 
We have confidence that you, the members of this committee, will 
bring out a bill that will come out soon so we can get behind you, be- 
side you, and before you, if necessary, and help convince the Members 
of the 85th Congress that the grass roots want help and want their 
children’s needs met. We have no fear of Federal control over bricks, 
mortar, and steel. We want schools. We want classrooms, enough for 
all children everywhere, and we want them soon. 

Mr. Barry. May I say that the Chair feels like he should say 
“Amen” at this point. 

After listening to lengthy discussions the entire morning on ques- 
tions of dollars and cents, it is indeed refreshing to have someone come 
and bring before the committee in as forcible a manner as you have, 
the humanitarian side of this question. 

Mrs. Jenkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batwey. I think you will agree with me that our greatest assets 
are our boys and girls. 

Mrs. Jenkins. That is right. 

Mr. Barry. And I have repeatedly said, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, it shall be my purpose to see to it that certain groups in this 
country do not tack a dollar sign on the doors of our school buildings. 

Your testimony is right down the line of my thinking on that 
matter. 

Mrs. Jenkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have any questions, Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Kettry. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Haskell ? 

Mr. Hasxetv. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barry. Let me thank you again. 

(The information submitted by Mr. Kelley is as follows:) 
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© Since 1930 the birth rate has been the major 
factor in population growth. 
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© The size of our school age population will change radically 
during the next decade. 
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® Elementary school enrollments increased 8 million between 1945 
and 1955; will rise another 8 million in the next 10 years. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1930-65 
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@ High school enrollments rose only 20% 
in the last decade; will increase 
| 60% between 1955 and 1965. 
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Mr. Barter. The committee will not be in session this afternoon. 
When we recess, we will recess to meet at 10 o’clock on Monday, and 
we will have as witnesses the National Education Association, the 
former Federal Commissioner of Education and now a member of the 
faculty of Teachers College of Columbia, who will present arguments 
on behalf of the National Education Association. 

On Tuesday, we will hear witnesses representing the combined 
labor groups of the AFL and CIO. 

The schedule has not been definitely set up for Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of next week, but we have a tentative schedule and 
sometime Monday or Tuesday we will announce the schedule for the 
complete week. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock on Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock, Monday, February 11, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1957 


Hovust or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lagor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Metcalf, Udall, Gwinn, 
Frelinghuysen, and Haskell. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Ken- 
nedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator. 

Mr. Baitry. The committee will be in order. 

The clerk will please call the roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Batry. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upauu. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Hasxetu. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. A quorum is present, sir. 

Mr. Battny. The subcommittee will have as its first witness this 
morning Dr. Karl McGrath whom most of the committee members, 
I am sure, and the audience present this morning will remember as 
our former Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. McGrath is presently on the staff of Teachers College at Colum- 
bia University. He is presenting arguments in favor of Federal 
grants for school construction on behalf of the National Education 
Association. 

Dr. McGrath. 
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STATEMENT OF EARL J. McGRATH, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman, I am Ear] J. McGrath, a professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia Unive rsity. From 1941 to 1953, I was 
United States Commissioner of Education. It was my privilege and 
my pleasure, during those years, to appear many times before con- 
gressional committees. I appreciate the op portunity to come before 
this committee today to testify on behalf of the National Education 
Association on a subject of paramount importance to the welfare of 
our country. 

I hope the committee will not consider it inappropriate if I begin 
with an anecdote. About 6 years ago, while I was serving as U nited 
States Commissioner of Educ: ation, I sat at a luncheon with a high 
official of one of our largest and wealthiest States. The conversation 
naturally drifted to education, and my companion, for whom I have a 
high regard, said to me, “You know, I think you are making too much 
of the schoolhousing shortage. I don’t believe the situation is as bad 
as you think. Our State is really having little trouble in providing 
suitable schools for all its children.” 

Within a matter of several weeks a temporary wooden structure 
in a community in that State, which I know well, was destroyed by 
a furnace explosion and a fire in which 11 children lost their lives. 
Families were thus struck by disaster and grief that might have been 
prevented if their children had been in a school of permanent fire- 
resistant construction. 

My purpose in relating this distressing incident, Mr. Chairman, is 
neither to lay moral blame on a public official, nor to prove that he 
was wrong in his estimate of the need for suitable schools in his State, 
although he obviously was. 

Rather, my purpose is to call attention to the all-important fact 
that we are today not concerned with bricks and mortar, with bonds 
and elections, with dollars and cents, although all these things will 
be mentioned. 

In the final analysis, however, we are talking about flesh and blood, 
about the lives of children, and about the future of our country. 

We are talking about the happiness and the well-being of our 
citizens, about the integrity of our homes, about the strength of our 
free-enterprise system, about the skills of our workers, about the 
position of our Nation among friend and foe. 

We are talking also about juvenile delinquency, about underprivi- 
lege, about mental and physical health, about divorce and crime, and 
just plain misery. 

Because, Mr. Chairman, all these things are related to the quality 
of education children receive. Fortunately, few of our children will 
lose their lives in schoolhouses destroyed by fire, wind or flood, but 
many will suffer a curtailed and defective education as I pointed out 
to members of the House C ommittee on Education and Labor nearly 
5 years ago. Their education is going to be stunted and warped be- 
cause there are today too few teachers and too few schools in the 
United States to provide the type of education we as a people have 
considered the birthright of our children and the bulwark of our 
national strength. 
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All this may be admitted, and it must be admitted by those who 
know the facts, and yet the question is asked why the Federal Govern- 
ment should be concerned about the financ ing of education when the 
American tradition has been to leave this matter to the States and 
local communities. 

There are, in my judgment, two principal answers to this question. 

First, though the support of education has been largely a State and 
local matter, it has not been exclusively so. From the earliest days of 
the Republic, beginning with the Jand grants in the late 18th ce ntur y; 
the Federal Government has made appropriations for certain edu- 
cational purposes. 

In 1852 the Morrill Act was passed providing financial assistance 
to the States in the establishment and maintenance of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanical arts. Acts passed by the Congress in later 
years increased these grants. They continue today to be an impor- 
tant source of revenue for many State colleges and universities. 

Again in 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act supplied Federal financial 
aid to the States for the support and promotion of vocational educa- 
tion. ‘These funds too have been considerably increased through later 
legislation, notably through the George-Barden Act of 1946. ‘Duri ing 
this very fiscal year nearly $40 million of Federal money will be spent 
for vocational education. 

The most tangible evidence of the Federal Government’s concern for 
education in the several States appeared only in recent years. The 
Sist Congress enacted Public Laws 815 and 874—laws with which you 
had a good deal to do, Mr. Chairman—prov iding substantial financial 
assistance to local school districts. 

This aid for both the erection of school facilities and for the mainte- 
nance of the educational program is given to those communities in 
which the activities of the Federal Gov ernment, such as military and 
atomic energy installations, have materially increased the educational 
burden. Since the passage of these bills in September 1950, $1,218 
million have been appropriated for these purposes. 

This sketchy review of some of the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education has made no mention of the billions of dollars of 
Federal money spent indirectly under the so-called GI benefit bills, 
the vast expenditures for research in the colleges and universities, the 
school-lunch program, and a host of other educational activities. But 
it reveals the fact that the Federal Government has, from the begin- 
ning, substantially supported education and that the amount and 
variety of support has increased through the years. 

The second answer to the question about the reasons for Federal 
support now, particularly in relation to school construction, is that 
the activities of the Federal Government and the changing character 
of American life justify and make necessary substantial financial 
assistance. 

The mobility of our population and the complexity of our society 
ought to cause all Americans today to be concerned about the wide 
differences in educational advantage which exist in the various States 
and within the different school districts of those States. 

Innumerable investigations have shown that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the : amount of education citizens have and the quality 
of their political, social, industrial, cultural and personal lives. 
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One of the best of those publications is a booklet entitled “Educa- 
tion and Investment in People,” published by the chamber of com- 
merce several years ago. 

Educational privation causes great loss not only to the individual 
but to the whole of society. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. McGrath. 

That report did not draw that single conclusion, did it, that you 
have just stated ? 

I thought it showed, for example, that Utah had one of our best 
school systems, one of the best results among the States, and spent 
very much less than many other States. New York spent a great deal 
per capita and had the worst example of juvenile delinquency as com- 
pared to Mississippi with a bad showing. 

I do not think that you have summarized that correctly. 

Mr. MoGratn. As I remember it, Mr. Gwinn—and I used that in 
testimony in the House, I think, at an earlier time—the report showed 
that the general conditions of life in the States varied by the amount 
of their education. 

Mr. Gwinn. The amount of their education. 

Mr. McGraru. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. But not the amount of money necessarily spent. 

You know that there is a tremendous variation—— 

Mr. McGratu. I am just looking over my own testimony here, 
Mr. Gwinn. Did I say anything in that sentence about money? I do 
not think I did. 

Mr. Gwinn. You said something about the investment. 

Mr. McGrartu. No. 

I said investigations have shown that there is a direct relationship 
between the amount of education that the citizens have and the gen- 
eral conditions of life in the community. And this is what the chamber 
showed, if my memory is not completely faulty. 

Mr. Gwinn. That may be. 

Mr. McGratu. I have no doubt that the report showed other things, 
Mr. Gwinn. I am not contesting that point at all. I merely wanted 
to put in the record at this point that that report did bring out that 
there is a direct relationship between the average amount of education 
in the community and the general conditions of economic and social 
life. 

For example, the report did show this specifically, Mr. Gwinn, that 
there is a direct relationship between the amount of education and 
purchases, as indicated in the general economic level of the community. 
The more education people have the better consumers they are. 

Mr. Gwryn. I think we agree with that. But I thought our issue 
is how much money, if any, we should spend. 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir; you are quite right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGrath, as I understand it, the two reasons you give as justifi- 
cation for Federal aid are quite simple ones. 

One is that the Federal Government has for a long period provided 
some assistance, and recently has provided substantial assistance. 

The second one is—and I quote from your testimony—is that the 
“activities of the Federal Government and the changing character 
of American life justify and make necessary substantial financial 
assistance.” 
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Mr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And I know you have not expanded on what 
you mean by that. 

Mr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I am wondering about the emergency nature 
of the problem, whether you consider that the basic justification for 
school-construction assistance? Or do you attribute it to something 
as vague as the activities of the Federal Government ? 

I should think the activities of the Federal Government might be 
an argument for not having Federal aid just as much as for having it. 

Mr. McGratu. I am going to deal with this point. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. With the emergency specifically ? 

Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. I do not want to interrupt your statement. 

Mr. McGrarn. I will answer your question, though, sir, at this 
point, to say that I do believe that the emergency conditions require 
Federal aid at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Without an emergency, would you still think 
that the changing conditions of American life or the changing char- 
acter of American life would justify Federal aid ? 

Mr. McGratn. I think that is rather academic, sir, because we are 
dealing with a concrete situation here. 

Mr. FrecincHuysen. You do not mention anything about the con- 
crete situation so far. 

Mr. McGrartu. No. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. In other words, you are saying that basically 
it is because of the emergency nature of the classroom shortage, the 
situation that we face, that we are justified in considering this possi- 
bility of Federal aid. 

Mr. McGrarn. I am going to deal with this point, but I would like 
to say you are quite correct in assuming that my argument rests, first, 
on the fact that it is no violation of the American tradition, which 
it has sometimes been said to be, for the Federal Government to sup- 
port education within the States. And I have attempted to show 
that we have consistently done this. 

Mr. Fre,tincuuysen. That is not a very strong argument for it in 
itself. 

The fact that we have provided education in other aspects does not 
necessarily mean that we should provide a general assistance program 
in construction. 

I am strongly in favor of some kind of reasonable assistance, but 
I do not think that in itself is much of an argument for it. 

It could be a good reason to keep out of areas where we might rea- 
sonably keep out of rather than a reason for going into new fields of 
assistance. 

Mr. McGratn. It could be; yes. 

Mr. FretrncHuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you for bringing that up. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me all along last year, as well as this year, 
we wasted our time on general assumptions. 

We had what seemed to me to be a violent assumption of need which 
we never did prove. That is, that we need schoolhouse construction. 

But where in the 51,000 school districts, and how much, we really 
never got to that. 
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The Office of Education was not able to point out a single district 
where we could say it qualified under our formula that we were try ing 
to work out. 

Mr. MoGratu. I would not care to try to prove a case on even a 
dozen or two instances, but I have seen, when I was Commissioner 
of Education, and since, many schoolhouses that simply were not 
inhabitable. 

Mr. Bamey. The Chair is of the opinion that the committee will 
make better progress if we allow the witness to conclude his presen- 
tation, and each member of the committee will be given an opportunity 
to ask questions. 

It will be a time-consuming operation if we permit interruptions. 

Mr. McGrartu. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Battey. You may proceed. 

Mr. McGrartn. Since the well-being of all of us is related to the 
general level of education in the country at large, we cannot be uncon- 
cerned about the quality of education 1n communities other than the 
one in which we happen to live. 

It is not necessary to take the time of the committee to prove the 
great differences that exist within the States in the weight of he edu- 
caional burden and their \ varying abilities to support it. The Con- 
gress has had the appropriate figures for several years. <A brief up- 
to-date review will suffice. 

A January 1957 publication of the National Education Association 
shows, for example, that the median school years completed by persons 

25 years of age and older in 1950 varied from 12.0 in one State (Utah) 
to 7.6 in another (South Carolina). and that, while in the former only 
about 4 in 100 in the same age group had less than 5 years of schooling, 
over 27 in 100 in the latter had the same amount of education. 

One social phenomenon which may be used as an example of the 
consequences flowing from these differences in formal schooling is 
to be found in the fact that, in the State with the smaller amount of 
schooling, 35.3 percent of selective service registrants were disquali- 
fied by the mental tests in 1955, while, in the other, this percentage was 
only 2.3. 

It is also shown in the same document that many of the States which 
are poorest in money are richest in children. Moreover, it is clearly 
demonstrated that many of the poorest States make the greatest 
financial effort to provide education for their children. 

With the chairman’s permission, I would like to have that put into 
the record. 

Mr. Bartzy. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


RANKINGS OF THE STATES 


Utah.—First in grade achievement of adult population. 

Jowa.—First in percent of adults with 5 or more years of schooling. 
California.—First in college graduates. 

Minnesota.—First in percent passing armed services mental test. 

New York.—First in teachers’ salaries. 

South Carolina.—First in number of school-age children per 1,000 adults. 
Illinois.—First in length of school term. 

Wisconsin.—First in public-school holding power. 

{daho.—First in percent of citizens voting in 1956. 
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Research division of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., January 1957 


This report replaces Educational Differences Among the States, originally 
published in 1948 and revised and republished in November 1954. 

The new version contains nearly all the tables included in the earlier reports, 
plus a few new ones, but none of the text material. The usual comments on the 
several tables have been eliminated because the great majority of the readers 
have been interested only in the tabular information. Also, by reducing the 
cost, it will be possible to revise and reproduce the information more frequently 
than in the past. 

All the data are not for the same year. In every case, however, the latest 
figures available are used. Some of the tables are based on the United States 
Census, and such figures are available only once every 10 years. In other cases 
estimates are used, and while they are reasonably close to actual figures, they can 
be used only as estimates. 

Sources of the information contained in the tables are given at the end of 
the report. 


TABLE 1.—Median school years completed by persons 25 years of age and older, 
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TABLE 2.—Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with less than 
schooling, 1950 
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TABLE 3.—Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with at least 
4 years of high school, 1950 
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TABLE 4.—Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with 4 or more 
years of college, 1950 
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TABLE 5.—Percent of selective service registrants disqualified by the mental 
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Tarte 6.—Relative decrease in percent of the population 25 years of age and 
older with less than 5 years of schooling, 1940-50 
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TABLE 7.—Estimated public elementary and secondary school enrollment, 1956-57 
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TABLE 8.—Percent that school-age population (5-17) is of total population, 1954 
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29 SII via. steietresisnilieninnciinbiniidinnactans tal IEE 1 NO TO ccc es eecensel 610 
00 NIA nin iscinsainigep scales iacanalciaaiens ee NI cos arcs sisicscenscceeensastntebahaaois 612 
00 NI ints casa tec aati raed 429 | ee GOPOUDG. on ciccncmdbiclata 621 
a Minnesota____-_-- siigesdiniia tabaci 434 | 
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TABLE 10.— Average number of 


II inches cnmsnimesemastaisniaionsanasebtite nde Be 8 rE iar itetiirereovessnsnonninzedeldes 177.6 
I iiss sasinctieicin dik ii ahaa aint Se 1 POND sicieteccenn eel 176. 8 
ge a 162) 5 | New HMampeshire...........cccss= 176. 7 
NN ics ii tid inane ceiastreanibitn terra I 0 css sits ei ennieeedioniiesbb ick 176. 4 
Re cintinnimeinicmme I eee 176. 3 
Se iabiitainicanecias nichinnmibtciaceaenencninieindibi a 0 NN siricsictticnitctcintre cs ceccininasntbbllhlas 176.3 
I anes lp elapbchilapeibconidic ef ee OR aaiiinrrccaceut 176.3 
I ic ia echidicpigieisitaiesdeninreewes clic aca racic eta eae 176. 0 
a a iia cciceorisenaidpabeaias nN I acai ticas icicles icnaciccccasee 176. 0 
hii csicpiinaaarlenanntlocir ee 2 a ces 175. 7 
i ctl TR areata incest 175.3 
i isis ini ered eases ne  R iacsitccenemiinewaliancannicen 175. 0 
cedars in caciinitipt anion. ahoea I 0 icine tapes 174. 4 
NI seins hclatvcaihaetirlienstnabbainctions ee io iiceers oe ees 174. 3 
NN Siti ea citenieiceremaoe ROG t Peete Damo... 174. 1 
a i I a ceceinidencnnsnand 73.7 
I iicincsisicindiciien Sieben athens De Ot Pree BATA. een 173. 1 
ND id icnitishaticbandtiniiaiatahisnnancis a mec rcacnneinetee 172.8 
I ches atisihdsocsae vii Secianscincdn Sede kaet th IR os Sos Sint omateemaeene 172.8 
INU ireiiscieiniinmicns ia cnet ans eds 172.8 
ES eek emery a I isos eee ceeseiaiiela 171. 6 
ea ae See UC ices 171. 4 
NN oc csicsincd cated I niece eee cies 169. 2 
IR INI tate ee S 178. 8 | Mississippi__.._--_--. diiaeacacamiiatl 163. 2 
I ae 178. 2 
TABLE 11.—Average number of days attended per pupil enrolled, 1951-52 

I essscanuneiabebel a 0 ns 155.3 
a Re NE 154. 7 
Ce sd oP i has 154. 4 
I dla I a ra tl 154. 3 
ras NN gl 153. 4 
Breer: (anne. ne 5 i ra anata 153. 2 
as nr ae FN BITING a oie icc eee tend 1538. 1 
I a cecciale A RS eee eee 152.6 
nieces ee a cite cnecemtmnt rebel 152.5 
i cccields ET cinta 152.1 
a oe ed I a i were 150.1 
Na See cata arracck a nantacaniannnceamaniah ee eC Bo tS) |) a 149. 1 
a a clade 137.0 | Bantas. ‘cits sain adibeaiebist Xe 148. 7 
it i ice terri Be TI incites cxnsiccncicnsiasccnsniininmn 5) SO 
a ace ce Ye en a in occasions 148. 0 
es Re NU ICO io ove cic we iimnemsien 146. 9 
FT ENG iiiccccnnsinnons OF t COCR Sci cnc conan nees 146. 6 
i nr Oe aa icici - 145.5 
acces Re a nN ai a cs cnlitste siesusionnmeienunel 144.8 
in as ea inrcseeenenenli IN iiss scsi cei scien 144.3 
OR ORR cine nas 556;0 | Mipsiosinel qn. cc ntin cans 143. 5 
I UP i icin ies 156. 0 NN a ciscccsstiteniicietiistiasnaneiiatietl 142. 9 
I i case embed BS | REIN ain econ n nn nncncnnnne 136. 9 
SIN itr tinanesninel aidsud aban I TU cc es ama nae 133. 2 
Tr i ccs care ace conan 155. 4 | 
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TABLE 12.—-Percent of school-age children (5-17) enrolled in school, 1950-51 


UII se csiescoic cectccntincsanconmraennaniesene ee Oe ao siciitcctestntcccinrcirnicenats 82.7 
ON satin actusiseanisnaniensaasinel NO eee 82.7 
SNA cad darn taiesies eaimndairtsienanaceleaeae Sos | COO TORSOE. ncaccudceanecuninn 82.7 
SIIITI tiiinisia toad meencmmeaaiamaaaneberds re REE careeaaemmenewensumentaences 82. 5 
STE svicnnetscntpmunnien anne mabe B00 NO ca ancewemnanrwmennenle 82.3 
I cccnik drentnhiidindchoenigeeneeuannaael ee 1 el erinenncamnmemmeteid 82. 2 
Pe DAAMDERITG.. onc ncuumscitudas OES B0Gtn DOKOteh..wcnanncnnddeludas 82.0 
I a nie nceaingnieieseumerennanionnnhin Beye Pet Oe Oivncnnttmnannnaennein 81.8 
TE iti cidehimnernininneienpaineiatl BEF INON ED . DOOR ciiciccuminowew 81.8 
Rl iadcctannctuaseiniginteinn weminns mibiaagheel BG 051 ee irtcannnenncamnnnawn 81.7 
SE IE BI ies srcanan evnewraeettieiietmeniaitta Pt ee ccreisc:<ns ca ceacnseaioummesiiees 81. 5 
TD araircretuniiccnninmnincanititnanssnbieaad OR aitctenitiiecr cr micerirniasecnninendis 81.3 
BE iia: tains con ermcerninscipeniie BG. Bl) VP GRE VAR cee ceserrmicniicks 81.1 
ORT owen nmnmentaeed et ARR ns cinmnmnantemmnedaled 81.0 
IN ans nim meaning panetaiaane i wt INO aiticnicncnamapmmareelias 80. 2 
i ciisnprintehii ap insenen eicknalitirectatmaoleth NE CONN ccirnwcmmnnmawnammaaaak 80. 0 
I I en ss esa gah ataaieal OS a | 79.6 
SDD icircr ints calatanctnhviniiatatintite ana eae O71 Een scceints estcnserarnetiiaud 79.3 
IAD cc cicrcnaseeninct usin eis ueaatarels Bet H WIN cntencmmnanamancsne 79.3 
I  ccestesi dite ulwncign cena mnemeriianmauandie at aR casi cnitartes en ancanmninmemnsean ele 79.1 
icant cta accra cist tibpaneth tc aR CuO Oren OCOPOUMNO.. nec cceeedence 79.1 
Rhode Island____— anneal 83.1| South Carolina___._-._________ 78.1 
anes eli cra a icenanin td alain te AG are FF Tit 
CTD oo icsins seins sh sions cette eel Se ie COON is ici rsmnarcsacmicineie emacs 75.6 
TN ack a cinitehcesnadccaanskinse tne eat 82. 8 | 

TABLE 13.—High-school graduates in 1950-51 as a percent of 5th-grade enrollment 

in 1943-44 

Pr I iad ii set rice sabia EUs UR ae FR aa sais ceteris ase 
Rta iii ittanie iain halle bicabitdcccel ek ee ae 50. 9 
RN ss sccccnceiarceleises: aj talacenteanitesihmniins aes a ar nas sa Secs ra alec cccecidenaat eae 50. 4 
ion ade iil en miidinnnnrdadg httoniesien Rs Bi): a 49.6 
cis cin miatnabacekunes erenmstuintieel CEs OND eniiceiccnmdniecand 47.8 
I a i iia x a meals sian iG te Ee OT. DOO Bist icrnieinccccccead 47.1 
NEEL hie data a stan ative sien eet ee 45. 6 
(ees Si iT Os nic seocesea ses 45.1 
NT nee OE SP PN IN as cate ess ws Seika ceeded 44.7 
New Hampshire...........<... G3; Ot Weat'¥ inginia...... 2.2.2 40.9 
CR as a it isc ceamasste es eats oy | re 38. 4 
ON acs inet ic cles dts ct tde D Nd aee 63..6 | Buode island... 25... 38. 3 
PURE VRID ceirinsiicicmntacabaientoiou es G2: 7 | Norta Carolina....<......+.<. 37.1 
RE TE te spite ices cicsitaciasetneuted ea Ee 1 uN ss sires eicaiintcinsh tae 36.3 
MASBRCRURCU Be ci eccimennns GR t Vcc cine iwincmeicannae 35. 1 
OS Ob.) VNGRUNCRS oon eeenscenceausess 34. 0 
OI arian teres tar ea as ala a G5. OT OMG NG ie eiiiiiecniicciccwnwaa $3.2 
I shntanmatianmesdincanitct Belek SBiaten CG BF NOG icc eene 33.1 
NN it cciccaheilptat ani Scasin erecta bes Gi St RNR a i cewmmes $37 
IND i itndsastctoniainan oe nes meen 59. 1 | South Carolina... .—— 26.8 
RN acs exists in Selendis Seas COERe APP Lm INI cs a icra as 25. 4 
NRO ictasccmiter cases cicienesme Os a EIR th ie Seo eee 21.1 
ee eee Bice tO ss Ss erceecSaceseceses No data 


INO ds ps cacm heen acetate racer ks | RR a sn ees ee No data 
DECET Os wecnamecc nnsccatnas 54, 2 
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TABLE 14.—Percent of elementary-school teachers with less than 4 years of college 
preparation, 1953-54 





ae Or inmrcimncaelhl 41.0 
eee we OS ree ST 
eel i aa ~ ap 
Fe eS i is 43. 0 
NN EEE Tce TRIO. ss nimi een wariaparmain 44. 0 
I Ot ec 7.0| Massachusetts____.____--._.--..-- 45. 0 
ce a 45.7 
TN nn nehbibicecies a inline 46. 0 
tat i  ceemmasaemese\ 
a? 1h 0 emROSEOe 8 8 nee nnmnm suds) ee 
Fa ee 15. 0 | Mississippi____--~—-- a 
Washington._-..—---.---.-.--- TE te UTI esr amare asc assiniainmiabiibtaas ye 
a ae 20. 0 | Pennavivania.._..........2issnss) Oe 
sie acai 20. Bi wr peonsin...._._....- ——- 252207 =54 5d. 4 
iE a NN ¢ erway 58, 0 
nc SD 23. 0 | ees Se 
BOOT. cmap mannan dtm 26. 0 | New Hampshire__....---------- 61.0 
Sa a aia _) ae) RerOnL.......... ee) 
eich 28. 0 | Montana_-_-_-_- ee aa 
I I ttle _ 29.9) Nebraska__-_-- an Teas . 70.0 
hcg i 31. 0 | Minnesota___-_~_ 1m ___ Sexe rel nt y 
Se ie LU! _ ee 84. 0 
SEE __ $2.4] North Dakota__--- 90. 0 
OS ae ene OOO} south Dakota. “ ; 99. 0 
ci 40. 0 | 


TABLE 15.—Estimated average salaries of elementary-school te achers in the 
public schools, 1956-57 


a cinta $5, 250 | Louisiana i ___. $3, 700 
GCalitornia._..._._..._._._.._.___. eee FP . . _cieh ie 
i _.-- 4,800| Colorado-_-_-- in 5 ee 3, 600 
New Jersey____-_----.- ___-.. 4,725 | Oklahoma : — 
een 4, 700 | Wyoming- a . 8,500 
i lcs cinatil 4, 625 | New Hampshire _ 8,445 
Oe _.. 4,600) Idaho : ; . &,3% 
NN RIND enisneeneneeeeies aie _.. 4,600} Kansas 5 we ee 
Maryland__-_ _ ss assauencee stim ccecsgs: | Meer eae ; aes 
Pennsylvania___-~---. _.-.--—. 4,550) Alabama--- . aweedi Ks ee 
Connecticut_____-_---_--------- 4,500} Virginia , pian ad 3, 275 
Aetente ee nee, ee seoren Carolina See 
Washington__-------- ___---.-. 4,445] West Virginia ae 
Oregon__-_-- See ae oan) | ee vermont.._.__ ea 
Rhode Island__------ ite 4, 425 | Georgia a 
i. ummmunnnnen ae een Carolina —— 
Massachusetts___------- _.. 4, 200| Tennessee_- _ : ae 3, 000 
a __.------- 4,050} South Dakota- mnie Sa 
RE a on wicnicomnenemenanin ane Sn 4, 025 | Maine ; . 2, 8a 
United States___..-___--.-..- 4,025 | North Dakota- ~)) 2 One 
a 3, 950 | Nebraska_-_- ‘i es 
i atic iniieneinashacleinies Atiaicomiin Sas eeeCR YY ..._._. -_.. -- eee 2, 700 
a cecil 3, 875 | Mississippi-_-_- eee . 2,250 
BN preset cries eS omen ty TOD eee oe — 
a al talents 3, 750 | 











900 
300 
00 
$45, 
375 
340) 
338 
278 
275 
269 
200 
125 
100 
025 
000 
975 
825 
825 
S09 
700 
250 
200 
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TaBLE 16.—Estimated average salaries of secondary-school teachers in the public 


schools, 1956-57 

LS Ee rere ee i eae $4, 200 
a a ae Get NOEL, oo - oo ne enews , 200 
I ca caias iano let Ones es 4, 150 
ae cde le RS er Ge I re a main 4, 150 
loss ws bh covets Sein rN as 8 4, 065 
NN i a ac Seda Selah j a co nen a enecengenomial , 968 
0 Ss WaT TOI asics scien ne Pe aS 3, 950 
NIN ere ewan wa APR DI 4, 950 | Louisiana________-__ aS 8, 950 
NIN cs ci aaa cndaiegs 4,900 | New Hampshire__.._---_---_.. 3, 910 
I or cicssiniecaeepnanesidatoaeal dG) Geen sn eles 3, 800 
New Mexico... sini 4,900 | Gont® Dakota.....................~ 3, 750 
eS ae a 4, 800 | West Virginia______ saatalsi caine 3, 750 
ee TI oe 3, 650 
Wasiington.........-swelluasu (ET FO ee ce ee nnncicennseyenn 3, 625 
ND cierto hE I aa ok a tend 3, 600 
RNG sins Sniorerentmstisiieghencacnesobd iT No sai irene ceimemet 3, 550 
DNRINO ania m ne oeielablea rr er hel 3, 525 
I he ee a eal 4,656 1 Grorim Dakota... ect 3, 500 
Meege Iiand......2---cuaded GT oc cp cckccteninismeuinal 3, 487 
a 4, 600 | North Carolina_____-___-__--.. 3, 353 
mised States... unc 4,660 | South Carolina_..._......~.« 3, 325 
IN ea. coaicaasiaicacnibia edict WMT TI os nas clo sea 2, 950 
NO cts i ict ce eS as 2, 800 
i caericacicnnniaineicdaineieinl ee 2, 600 
deena is ina at naka cena a 4, 225 

TABLE 17.—Hstimated average salaries of all classroom teachers in public schools, 

1956-57 

np AO ot CPS | PROS icine acne $3, 875 
0 ee eee Gere b  Nahetiieiiarintinia cecum 3, 780 
ans ee ors 00s f WYONG ssneceoccnndns Let 3, 775 
DER 8 ooo occ seeeeas 4, 890 | Colorado_____~~-- Bora see 3, 750 
Pe SONG oie oo conceccencss QE, Sn aba ddd 3, T41 
IN SoS AR ee san eee aero 3,7 
ES ee eee esate CTs 1 PI i nnetdddncncnccendawkid 3, 650 
Maryland____-_-_- Seastoaeccual 4,700 | New Hampshire.—_____._..___ 3, 620 
ONO eee ot EI 0 I oo cee tir did ie ir en earth cc 3, 550 
DN GRO sds iticcnwo dla 4: GSO | Weat Virginia...............u 3, 410 
ONNNONE 8 Se en EU SO 4°665 1 WeRGAh ss oc cwnanwsn se 3, 400 
nS 2S Eb ete mee ee EA eet S GOO t BARBOIM Rs crcnrerinwen sce med iedld 3, 366 
PreONtON 2.3 ao 3-o ecemeees CGE f Wer iieinceiinncns cstv 3, 300 
SD Ft 21 509 2a lM 4,526 | North Carolina..._...._.___- _.':. 8,201 
meee Wena occa ces BOZO | OOP Riri ob klals 3, 275 
intel oS discal RteieSesetiacniesaees 2/4007 Beets Dakota....— = 3, 150 
DP RCMMOUR SS Coca ze lS BGS 1 OOOO G gs ci witemnscncnccnnce 3, 150 
Beene Manteno cccacesc sd BIG 1 TON bias tris ahr iste nk 8, 138 
I na Fano oa os se AU 4,208 | South Carolina...__.......-iuz 3, 125 
TR 4 cacbenwanawaumane 4, 200 | Maine____..- i tenen en aditinaaiticnsiisi sical 3, 025 
NNN i as cde ee on 4, 200 | North Dakota___— ~~ mapagcbo cael 8, 000 
MEG occ ctieeteeecmaarcien 4-TVF | Mentucky........—-..swilktivs 2, 800 
Deo Siaeeieeen el 4,000 | Miveiesippi___..._..........d03,;442 
ge icine sient aaah eT 
ceca tcnatrtban ae 


SS025 » 


pt. 1 13 
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TABLE 18. 


New York __-- 
California 

ER mn en 
New Jersey--_--_- 
| 
New Mexico__-_- 
NS ees = 2 
Delaware-___--- 
Maryland-__-__~_- 
Pennsylvania___ 
ae — 
Connecticut___- 
nS ~~ _— 
Washington_ 
Rhode Island___ 
eee 
Massachusetts 
United States 
Indiana___ 
Minnesota __ 
Wisconsin___- 
Florida__-_-_- 
Montana_ 

Utah 

Louisiana 


TABLE 19 


Delaware 
Connecticut 
Nevada_ = 
New Jersey__- 
California_____- 
New York 
Hiinois______- 
Michigan_____ 
Massachusetts 
| 
Maryland__- 
Washington___~_- 
Rhode Island___-_~ 
Pennsylvania____- 
Indiana 

United States_-_ 
Montana_____ 
Oregon__-_-- ‘s 
Missouri_____-_- 
Wisconsin 
Colorado____ 
Wyoming 

New Hampshire 
Minnesota 

Florida 


1956-57 


~ - | ‘ 
5, 700 | Texas 


ul 


* 


. 


em he ee ee eee ee ee tt 


Income 


pe 


fr fem dh fh fh fh Peek fh fh fh teh ph 


1, 
1, 


~ 


250 Colorado 

000 | Missouri____--~~_- 
000 | Wyoming_-_-_-~ 
900 | Oklahoma 

Soe 1 seen... ......... 
875 | Kansas- : 
850 | New Hampshire 
835 | Idaho at 
725 | Virginia- 

700 | West Virginia 
700 | Alabama___. 
675 | Georgia. 

668 | North Carolina 
600 | Tennessee 

500 | Vermont c=; 
400 | South Carolina 
330 | Nebraska 

300 | South Dakota 
300 | Maine_- 

300 | North Dakota 
192 | Kentucky. 

070 | Mississippi 





,050 | Arkansas 
, 000 | 


: payments per capita, 1956 


2,513) Kansas 


499 Texas 

434 | Maine 
311 )| Arizona 
271 | Ilowa_ 
263 | Utah— 
257 | Nebraska 
134) Vermont 
097 | Virginia- 
062 | Oklahoma 


, 991! Idaho 
, 987) New Mexico 


957 | North Dakota 


, 902 | Georgia 
, 894 Louisiana 

, S47 

, 844 | Tennessee 

, 834 South Dakota 
, 800 | Kentucky 


West Virginia 


774! North Carolina 


. 764; Alabama_ ; 
, 753 | South Carolina 


732 | Arkansas 
691 | Mississippi 
654 


4, 


Estimated average salaries of instructional staff in public schools, 


O00 


3, 900 


We He oe OO 


PNR AAHAWWNwWAWOwWI KK w YF 


S70 
850 
SOO 


, T98 
, 760 


692 
620 


Lolo 
, 450 
. 400 


400 
300 
30 
200 
200 
200 
100 
OD0 


. 900 


2, 500 


- 


eh fk fh teh kk peek fe feck ek fh eh fh pk feel ek fee et late tel 
* . 


2, 450 





ee te Op. bet ath 8 A obs ed ek es es 





Ni) 
Mi) 
‘70 
sO) 
SOO) 
98 
60 
2 
520 
10 
tO 
1) 
100) 
sm) 
IO) 
250) 
200) 
HV) 
100 
0 
400 
OM) 
43530) 
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TABLE 20.—IJncome payments per 


peveds—......=-- see $11, 767 
Connecticut a ee 11, 692 
re oa rs a es 11, 571 
New York_. 11, 301 
New Jersey oo 11, 108 
California_____- ee 
ae eee 
Massachusetts_____ . 9, 690 
Rnode island. .......—--~- 9, 280 
I cs ea ei 
Re me 5 9, 010 
Washington__ ane: 8 975 
a. Sh i aie 8, 879 
Pennsylvania_________-- we 8, 486 
Missouri__- eS oer eee 8, 352 
eee Sarr ais 8, OSG 
Indiana___. ae F : &, O80 
United States__ = oye Lies 7. 980 
ees cet sD ees z 7, 785 
Wisconsin___ eee anee 7, 707 
a eS 7,599 
New Hampshire 7, 576 
Colorado__ . as : 7, 565 | 
Nebraska___ Se e 7, 529 
Iowa 7, 515 


TABLE 21. 
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child of school age (5-17), 1954 


Wyoming__ 

Montana____- 
Minnesota___ 
Texas__ ae 
anon. 
ee 
were. 
Vermont = nbs 
Oklahoma____- 

Utah__- 


South Dakota____ 


nn 
New Mexico_____ 
Louisiana______ 
North Dakota 
Tennessee 


Kentucky_______- 


Georgia______ 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Alabama______- 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Mississippi-_- 


schools, 1953-54 


Delaware___. ne eer 
ee nn 8 See ares =. 

gg EE ee es 4 
Connecticut 


$17, 471 
17, 445 
16, 575 


16, 473 


Illinois—_ aad asa 
Baode Island. ................... Meee 
Massachusetts_____.___- _. 14,855 


NO siscisiks aici ce eicin teed da desis aio 14, 056 
Py I ca sitinnerinincinniwtieiscinihl 13, 124 
Ohio eee 
California... ics. .. '12; 872 
Penneyivenia................. . 43S 
OL TC 
ee 12, 323 
New Hampshire. siete 12, 081 
OG he dati wen wien dt 
Washington_________- wow tee 
United States 11, 104 
Indiana- 7 evsinihasb bd 7- Seen ee 
Oregon x neowwilie 10, 712 
Colorado. uaawena 10, 366 
Minnesota_-_ seattvechie 10, 297 
Montana_- 10, 037 
Nebraska 9, 938 | 
eee csi netagcaawennel 9, 874 | 


Iowa 
Kansas_____ 


Wyoming-. = 


a 
Arizona- 
Vermont 
Virginia_____ 
Maine = 


South Dakota____ 


Louisiana___-_ 
New Mexico____ 
Oklahoma_______ 
Kentucky_____ 
I icici: 
North Dakota_. 
J eae 
Tennessee a 
Georgia 

West Virginia___- 
North Carolina _- 


BMS ok 


South Carolina__ 
Arkansas__.- 
Mississippi-_ 


: $7, 444 
na 7, 306 
a 7, 280 
ee 6, 561 

>, BDO 
300 
117 
, 022 
, 994 
730 
667 
519 
033 
, 016 
TSO 
TT 
636 
, 680 
564 
, 416 
917 
701 


ee NL 6, 


! 

! 

! 

! 

| 

_ 

Se 
. 


! 
ADS 


1 


i 
1 i 
i 
! i 

! 
! ! 
! i 
NAA © 
ea 


! 

| 

i 
« 
~ 
- 


. 


! 
! 
1 
2 PR Re RR St 


ve ve ve WY 


2 


pea? 


a 
OLS 


Income payments per pupil in average daily attendance in public 


. $9,588 
9,579 
9, 571 
9, 568 
9,117 
9, OSS 
8, 430 
8, 413 
7, 767 
7, 652 
7, 428 
7, 296 
7. O33 
7, 000 
6, 909 
6, S62 
6, 309 
6, 258 
5, 900 
5, 674 


5, 258 


5, 232 


5, 003 
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TABLE 22.—Average current expenditure per capita from State and local sources, 
1953-54 


California $59 | Oklahoma 
Wyoming 55} United States 
Montana 54 | Wisconsin 


50 

49 

48 

47 

47 | Massachusetts__- 

opt woee Virginia........ .cccnncill 

46 | Vermont_________-- 
a 
North Carolina____- 


South Carolina 
Minnesota Missouri 
New Jersey New Hampshire_-_-_-. 
New Mexico a ete teee 
Tennessee 
Rhode Island 
Alabama 
Pennsylvania NT re asasetemesl tes 
Connecticut I a react ttreeAIM! 
Illinois am me ccs 


TABLE 23.—Average current expenditure per pupil in ADA for public education 
from State and local sources, 1953-54 


New York 
California Maryland 
I itis assenndiensininiccrenteininnie aiid New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Delaware 
Tilinois 
Montana 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Wyoming 
Minnesota 
Colorado West Virginia 
Michigan Virginia 
Indiana Georgia 
North Carolina 


4 Gat 02 ee ae 


North Dakota 

Nebraska f 

United States ea. co ninapsieemerenea 
Nevada 51 | Mississippi 
Nm aranaeiees 


bead A bee A bed et CO bY be 
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TABLE 24.—Estimated total current expense per pupil in ADA, 1956-57 
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TABLE 25.—Average value of public-school property per pupil enrolled, 1951-52 
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TABLE 26.—Current expenditures for public education from State and local 
sources as a percent of income payments, 1953-54 
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TABLE 27.—EHstimated percent of total capital needs for school construction by 
1959-60 which States cannot finance 
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TABLE 28.—ler capita debt 
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of State governments, 1955 
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TABLE 30.—Per capita retail sales, 1955 
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TABLE 31.—Percent of persons of voting age voting in the presidential election, 

1956 
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TABLE 32.—Average salaries of instructional staff in public schools, 1912-13 


through 1956-57 
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Mr. McGrarn. But one of the most revealing sets of figures in the 
NEA study, bearing on our present discussion of school- housing short- 
ages, relates to the estimated percent of total capital needs for school 
construction by 1959-60, which the States themselves believe they can 
pay for. 

These percentages are derived from the figures reported in the 
report of the long-range-planning phase of the school-facilities survey 
authorized by the 81st C ongress. In their estimate of the percentage 
of the total capital needs which they cannot pay, the States report 
figures which vary all the way from 4.9 in one State—Nevada—to 
95.3 in another—Alabama. In the latter State, and, as the report 
shows, in a good many others, if any considerable amount of school 
building is to be done in the next 2 or 3 years, the funds will have to 
come largely from other than existing State and local sources. 

The most compelling reason, then, why the Federal Government 
should aid the States is that they cannot adequately take care of their 
own school-building needs. Among educators it is a well-known fact 
that there is a relationship between the character of a school building 
and its atmosphere, and the quality of education that is carried on 
within, as the present Commissioner of Education pointed out so 
clearly several days ago. 

The half-century- old, one-room, red-brick schoolhouse may, when 
it was erected, have been the pride of every local citizen, and it may 
still have sentimental value to those who have been its beneficiaries, 
but it is as out-of-date as the square rigger would be in a modern 
naval conflict, or the pick and shovel in modern highway construction. 

If we want our children to have the full benefit of education for 
modern living, we must provide the buildings and equipment suitable 
to that type of education. 

Furthermore, some of the present financial prob lems in the States 
stem directly from the policies and practices of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Public Laws 874 and 815 of the 81st Congress were justified prin- 
cipally on the ground that activities of the Federal Government had 
caused financial difficulties in connection with the schools of certain 
areas. These are regions where the sudden erection of some Govern- 
ment installation, such as a military base, brought hundreds of addi- 
tional children into a school district without adding wealth taxable 
for education. 
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It can be shown with equal clarity that certain other poliices of the 
Federal Government, at times perhaps unintentionally, have made it 
difficult for States and local school districts to provide adequate school 
facilities. 

As an example, consider Federal tax policies and their impact on 
the financial support of local schools. Income for the support of the 
schools has traditionally come from taxes on local real estate, as in 
large measure it does today. Few States, even those which make 
large financial contributions to local school districts for the cost of 
operation, can make comparable grants-in-aid for school construction. 
Therefore, local taxes on real property still provide the bulk of the 
funds for new school buildings. 

But ownership of real property cannot today be taken as the sole 
measure of the ability to pay taxes, for a large percentage of the tax- 
able resources of the ‘country are represented not in real property but 
by personal and corporate income. 

Consequently, the greatly increased burden of school construction 
in many school districts is causing a shrinkage of the funds available 
for the cost of such current expenses as teachers’ salaries. 

As the total expenditures for local school buildings rise the sums 
available for other purposes fall, and unless increased aid is received 
from outside the district, the whole process of education may gradually 
deteriorate in quality. 

This situation could, of course, in theory be alleviated in many 
States by substantially larger State grants to local school districts. 
But the fiscal policies of the Federal Government have severely lim- 
ited the potentYal of ‘assistance from State sources. 

The enormous increase in Federal taxes in the past several decades 
has drawn off from the States a large proportion of the funds which 
could, through State taxation, have provided the money now needed 
in some school districts for the support of school construction. That 
is, if the States wished to use their taxing power for this purpose. 

In speaking on this entire matter of taxation and Federal aid to 
education, the late Senator Robert A. Taft pointed out that: 

* * * the lucrative sources of taxation, of course, are the income-tax sources 
from corporations and from individuals. Those are almost barred to the States. 
Even if the Federal Government reduced its own taxes, I doubt if the States 
could successfully get much money from that kind of taxation * * *, 

So, I think there are some fields where, if the States are going to do the 
things the people demand they do, the Federal Government should give some 
assistance to them * * *. 

Moreover, this depletion of the States’ potential resources by Fed- 
eral taxation has been aggravated by the practice of making grants 
on a matching basis for such things as highways and hospitals. This 
practice has, in effect, provided a priority for social services other 
than education, because States wish to take advantage of the Federal 
grants. The result in some States has been that education is forced 
well down on the list of demands for the State tax dollar. 

There seems to be little chance to change this situation by cutting 
off grants for such things as social security and highways because 
the two leading political parties are committed to the continuance of 
these programs. 

The only solution, therefore, seems to be to place education in a 
more equitable competitive position with other services through a 
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program which will unite the efforts of the local, State, and Federal 
Governments in providing schoolhouses for our children. 

It is now time to launch such a program. Indeed, it is already far 
beyond the time. 

When I testified in 1952 on the first phase of the school facilities 
survey before the Education and Labor Committee of the House, I 
pointed out that, to come abreast of the current needs for rehabilita- 
tion and remodeling sites for new construction and for additional 
school buses, something in the neighborhood of $10 billion would be 
required for the Nation as a whole. These figures, supplied by the 
States themselves, showed what then would have been needed to give 

“ach American child a chance to go to school in safety without being 
overcrowded and under conditions conducive to effective teac hing and 
good learning. Moreover, I pointed out that on a national scale the 
school districts could pay roughly half or a little over $5 billion to 
come abreast of the demand for school facilities as of September 
1952. 

In the interim since 1952 additional data have been made available 
through the school facilities survey which show that, though building 
has been accelerating, it has hardly made a perceptible dent on the 
backlog need because of obsolescence and the increasing number of 
children of school age. 

The report on the Long-Range Planning Phase of the School Facili- 
ties Survey, dated 1955, says that : 

When the foregoing information is projected for the entire United States, it 
indicates that the total estimated capital outlay for meeting school plant needs 
programed by 1959-60 for all States would be $16,013,882,000. Within the limita- 
tions of law and customary practice in the representive States at the time of 
the survey, the total cost of this program in administrative units with inade- 
quate ay plica ble capital outlay resources, when projected for the entire United 
States, would be $10,993,866,000; while the total applicable capital outlay re- 
sources in these units would be $4,017,708,000, leaving total computed deficits 
of $6,916,158,000. 

There has been much discussion about the actual number of class- 
rooms and other facilities needed. In fact, some have advocated for 
several years that no legislation be passed until an exact figure relating 
to need can be established. 

Two kinds of people seem to me to hold such views. The first are 
perfectionists who are incapable of taking any important action in 
life until they have complete and final information bearing on the 
matter under consideration. Highminded they may be, but ‘they are 
also ineffective in getting the work of the world done. 

The others are persons who know that completely accurate figures 
on the number of additional school facilities needed can never be 
determined. They don’t want Federal aid and they use this device 
of demanding accurate figures to cause permanent inaction. 

The reasons why accurate figures cannot be obtained are obvious. 
There are honest differences of opinion among men of good will as 
to when a school is obsolete, that is completely unusable for school 
purposes; there are honest differences of opinion concerning what 
constitutes overcrowding. 

There is also the obvious fact that, while the figures are being 
gathered in a country as large as the United States, the situation 
itself changes. Schools are destroyed by an act of nature or other- 
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wise become unusable in the period during which facts are being 
gathered. Even if there were agreement on all the factors to be 
considered, the figures would be to an extent out of date when avail- 
able. 

To wait longer, Mr. Chairman, to gather additional facts, or even 
to debate at length the validity of existing data, is, in my judgment, 
a serious breach of faith with American children. To do so is as 
irresponsible as to say that we will treat no more cancer patients 
until we know how many there are in every nook and corner of this 
great country. While such a census was being taken, many who 
could have been saved would obviously be lost. 

The same can be said about education. 

We do know, as we knew the first phase of the school facilities survey 
was reported in 1952, that the cost of needed schools is far greater than 
the probable Feder: al appropriation. Hence, we can make a beginning 
and add funds later if and when they are needed. Life moves on. 
Children age, they cannot hold up their education for any length of 
time. The experiences of each day and week and month form the 
foundation on which the rest of the structure of education is built. 
If the foundation is weak, the superstructure must also be weak, and, 
regretably, weakened for many forever. 

We could double our expenditures for education without serious 
financial consequence to our people as a whole or to our economy. In 
fact, if our economy, our social structure, our position in the world 
are not to be se verely damaged, that is just what we shall have to do 
in the years immediately ahead. 

There are those who say we can’t afford what they choose to refer 
to as the large expenditures involved in this program to relieve the 
schoolhouse shortage. 

In regard to our ability as a nation to pay the bill for a much 
expanded program of education the facts are clear. As Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out, though our expenditures for education 
have risen in amount they have fallen j in relation to our gross national 
product. That is, the value of our goods and our services. 

The gross national product in 1956 was well over $400 billion, the 
greatest in our history. Even when adjustments are made for the 
changing value of the dollar, we are an unusually wealthy people. Yet 
our expenditures for education of all kinds, both public and private, 
for the year 1956 were $1514 billion. This figure is about 3.8 percent 
of the gross national product, not a large percentage of our wealth 
to spend for the education of all our people from the kindergarten 
through the university, and for a large program of adult education 
as well. 

Mr. Frevinenuysen. Mr. Chairman, a brief question. 

You mentioned that figure of $1514 billion. Just previous to that 
you said we could double our expenditures for education without 
serious financial consequence, and we shall have to do so in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Is that the figure that you say should be doubled? Should it be 
$30 billion a year we should spend ¢ 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir: Let’s say in the next decade, 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. McGratn. That is for all kinds of education, for all purposes. 
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In fact, the dollars spent for new automobiles exceeded the sum 
spent for education by more than $2 billion. Yet, some of the same 
people who think a schoolhouse built in 1907, a half century ago, is 
satisfactory for the education of America’s children today think noth- 
ing of changing their cars every time the models change. 

The need for Federal aid for school construction is clear and 
compelling. 

Mr. Chairman, may I introduce at this point an article from the 
Washington Post of yesterday reporting a census taken by the G: allup 
poll, entitled “Federal Aid To Schools Backed by 4-to-1 Margin.” 

There are several significant facts in this statement, Mr. C ‘hairman, 
but I would like to point primarily to two. 

The first is that, in answer to the question put by the pollsters “How 
do you yourself feel—Do you favor or oppose Federal aid to help 
build new public schools?” the answers were as follows: 76 percent 
today favor Federal aid for public schools, and 19 percent oppose, with 
5 percent of no opinion. 

I think it is significant, Mr. Chairman, that just a year ago, in 1956, 
67 percent answered favorably, 24 percent were opposed, and 9 had no 
opinion. 

This would show, Mr. Chairman, that there is a perceptible trend in 
favor of Federal aid for school construction over the past 12 months. 

Even more significant, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment are the fig- 
ures relating to the types of people who favor and oppose. For ex- 
ample, Republic ans, Democrats, and Independents are almost indis- 
tinguishable in this respect. 

Of the Republicans, 74 percent favored; Democrats, 79; and Inde- 
pendents, 77. 

When you take different sections of the country, Mr. Chairman, al- 
though there are some differences, again they are not great. And 
when you take religions, Protestants and Catholics only, which are 
listed here, 75 percent of the Protestants favor, and 78 percent of the 

Catholics favor; 20 percent of the Protestants oppose, and 17 percent 
of the Catholics oppose, and 5 percent of each has no opinion. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, it would be interesting to know if the 

Catholic answers had any reference to Federal aid to education gen- 
erally or whether that was made clear that all the money would go to 
the public schools. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair deems it advisable that the witness read the 
direct question and answers. 

Mr. McGratu. The question is clear on this point, Mr. Gwinn. It 
says public schools. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bary. If there is no objection, you might offer the publica- 
tion for the record at this point. 

Mr. McGratnu. Yes, sir, I would like to have it put in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


{The Washington Post and Times Herald, February 10, 1957] 
THE GALLUP PoOLL—F EDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS BACKED BY 4-TO-1 MARGIN 
By George Gallup, Director, American Institute of Public Opinion 


Princeton, N. J., February 9.—By an overwhelming 4-to-1 margin, the public 
favors granting Federal aid to build new public schools throughout the country, 
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including communities in the South where white and colored children are now 
segregated. 

A survey just completed by the Institute finds that for every person who 
thinks that States and local communities should build their own schools there 
are four persons who favor having the Federal Government help out, even though 
there is the prospect of higher taxes if this is done. 

There also has been a significant increase in the number in favor of Federal 
aid to schools over the last year. One year ago, an identical institute survey 
found 67 percent in favor, compared with 76 percent today. 

Observers point out that during the last year the States and local communi- 
ties have built a record 63,000 new Classrooms. 

A recent publication of the Department of Commerce estimates that $4 billion 
would be needed annually for the next 10 years to do the job. This would mean 
that the rate of expenditure would have to rise 60 percent over the current $2.6 
billion level. 

The proposal to grant Federal aid to public schools was put to a scientifically 
drawn cross section of the public in the following manner : 

“Some people say that the Federal Government in Washington should give 
financial help to build new public schools, especially in the poorer States. Others 
say that this will mean higher taxes for everyone and that States and local 
communities should build their own schools. 

“How do you, yourself, feel—do you favor or oppose Federal aid to help build 
new public schools?” 

Here is the vote today and 1 year ago: 


Today | 1956 


Percent Percent 
76 | 67 
19 | 24 


2 | Q 


Favor. . “ > 
Oppose 
No opinion 


| 
| 
| 
-| 
| 


Public opinion on the question of Federal aid to communities in the South 
where white and colored children are now kept apart was tested by means of 
the following question: 

“How about communities in the South where white and colored children are 
separated? Should the Government help these communities—or refuse to help 
them build schools?” 

The vote: 

Percent 
Should help__--- ss es ame ey ; . 73 
Refuse to help ‘ =e —— , ‘ pn dbeesas ae 
No opinion___~-~- i a ~ eR ay 


Although every major group in the population is in favor of the Federal-aid 
proposal, the following differences are of interest: 

Greatest endorsement of the proposal comes from persons in the heavily popu- 
lated States in the East. 

Catholics questioned in today’s survey are slightly more in favor of Federal 
aid to build public schools than are Protestants. 

The results by party affiliation, region of the country, and by religious pref- 
erence follow: 


|Percent 
Favor Oppose |No opinion 


Kepublicans 
Democrats 
Independents 
East 
Midwest 
South 

West 
Protestants 
Catholics 
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Mr. McGrartnu. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that investigation 
of these and other facts available shows that now is the time to enact 
legislation. The case could hardly be stated more cogently and more 
firmly than it was by President Eisenhower, when he s said, in his third 
special message on education, that— 

* * * the need for Federal assistance in eliminating this shortage is not 
theory, but demonstrated fact. It cannot now be said—realistically—that the 
States and communities will meet the need. 

I believe, therefore, that all right-minded persons want to stop the 
numbers game. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
a man for whom I have the greatest admiration—has already supplied 
the committee with figures on this subject which are reli: ible and up to 
date. Using the Secretary’s figures as a point of departure, I would 
say that Federal legislation should be so designed as to erase the class- 
room deficit as quickly as possible. 

There are bills in the Congress which are designed to do this. I will 
not attempt to deal with all the technicalities in this legislation. My 
purpose has been to present the picture of need as I see it in the large 
and the reasons for passing legislation as quickly as possible to help 
provide schools for American children. 

There are, however, certain general principles which might guide the 
Congress in preparing suitable legislation. These principles were 
developed and unanimously approved in December 1956 by repre- 
sentatives of the various State tea chers’ associat a and they represent 
the views of the legislative commission of the National Education 
Association. 

Principle No. 1 

Federal grants for public-school construction should be made to States on an 
objective basis which assures no diminution of State and local effort. These 
funds should be administered by the United States Office of Education, channeled 
through official State education agencies, and distributed as provided by State law. 
Principle No, 2 

Traditional local and State control over public education should be assured 
by specific prohibition against interference by the Federal Government in the 
program, personnel, curriculum, or administrative policy of the schools. 

Legislation to enforce compliance with the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on the issue of segregation in the public schools contradicts the 
principle of Federal aid without Federal control. For this reason, compliance 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court should be the responsibility of the lower 
courts in the manner described by the United States Supreme Court. 

Principle No. 3 


An aedquate emergency school-construction program requires large-scale Fed- 
eral grants. To supplement this direct aid, the bill should provide for Federal 
purchase of school bonds in districts where such bonds are not readily marketable 
at reasonable rates of interest. 


Principle No. 4 

In addition to direct grants-in-aid, an emergency school-construction bill should 
include Federal funds to assist the States to administer the program effectively 
and to provide State studies as a basis for future solutions to the problem. 
Principle No. 5 

An emergency school-construction bill should apportion funds to all States 
using a formula that combines flat grants based on school-age population, as 
determined by the census of the United States, with equalizing grants based 
on generally accepted indexes of State financial ability. 


Nearly 20 school-construction bills have been introduced in the 
House this session and referred to this committee. There are a num- 
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ber of variations in these bills but, as was the case in the last session 
of Congress, one of the principal issues involves the formula for dis- 
tributing the funds. 

As the discussions of this matter have proceeded, it has seemed to me 
they have led to two extreme positions. 

One position is that the funds should be distributed on a flat-grant 
formula. ‘That is, a given amount for each child of school age—5-17 
years—as, for example, the formula in the Kelley bill, H. R. 1. 

The other position rests upon the variable-grant principle. That 
is, an allocation on the basis of the number of children and income per 
school-age child, as represented in the legislation proposed by the 
Fe esident and introduced by Representatives Frelinghuysen and Mc- 

Yonnell, H. R, 3976 and 3986. 

I would like respectfully to suggest to the committee that there may 
be other alternatives between these two extremes which deserve its 
consideration. 

The formula involved in a bill to be introduced by Representative 
Holt of California today, for example, would, in my judgment, be 
worthy of consideration. From a total fund of $400 million this 
formula would make grants of $9 -14 per child of school age—5-17 
years—to all States, totaling about $337 million or something in the 
vicinity of 80 percent of the whole appropriation. It would reserve 
$62 million or about 20 percent for the 18 least wealthy States to be 
distributed on a variable formula basis. In these States the total 
amount per school-age child would range from $9.68 to $22.07 accord- 
ing to the relative financial ability of the States. 

‘And, with your permission, I would like to insert this in the record. 

Mr. Baitey. Is that an analysis of distribution under the proposed 
bill proposed by Congressman Holt ? 

Mr. McGraru. This is an analysis of the distribution under that 
bill, Mr. Chairman, and under the Kelley bill and under the Freling- 
huysen and McConnell bills. 

Mr. Baitey. Without objection, it may be submitted for inclusion 
in the record, 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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$325 ,000,000 





Administration 

bill H. R. 3976, 

State | Freylinghuysen 
| H, R. 3986, Me- 

Connell vari- 

able grants, 
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14 | 


Mississippi - - - ns . $12. 95 
Arkansas | 13. 51 
South Carolina. 13. 51 
Alabama : i . 13. 48 
North Carolina . * | 13. 01 
West Virginia | 12. 64 | 
Georgia. - ; 12. 63 
Kentucky --... a hal 11. 63 
Tennessee . 11.99 
North Dakota. 12. 66 | 
Louisiana 12. 34 | 
New Mexico al 12. 35 
Idaho ’ ae 11, 54 
South Dakota ~ com 11. 83 
Utah -...-. ienawes : cal 11. 59 
is ee ase Rens = 11. 38 
Vermont____- Joc hhtensadebnowddd wlnkdhe 11.31 
ed ane ndansieies 10. 92 
Maine...__-..- een ows 2 9. 33 
Texas_____. Sei oe 9.79 
Florida --- aah dant e 8.97 
Arizona__. Leas dduciictbedtbtomt psiaue 10. 79 
New Hampshire lacie = 9. 10 
Nebraska. ----.-- aa ion sel 9. 62 
Minnesota .__....-.-- seat psi 9. 93 
lowa. . | 9, 82 
Kansas 8. 55 
Colorado 9, 04 
Wisconsin 9 
Missouri 6. 96 
Montana 9.56 
Oregon 8. 63 
Indiana 8. 51 
W yoming 9. 36 
Pennsylvania 8. 12 
Rhode Island 5. 40 
Ohio | 6. 07 | 
Maryland 7. 86 
Massachusetts 6. 96 
Washington wo 40 
Michigan 7. 49 
New York 5, 21 
Illinois 5. 96 
California ‘ 5. 58 
New Jersey 5 O85 
Connecticut 1. 56 
Nevada 72 
Delaware 4.95 
District of Columbia 9. 01 
Alaska 13. 51 
Guam 13. 51 
Hawaii 9. 01 
Puerto Rico 13. 51 
Virgin Islands 13. 51 


Kelley bill, H 
grants, | 
$600 ,000 000 


$16, 


16. 


16. 
16. 4 
16. 2 
16, 2 
16. 3 
16, ‘ 
16. 2 
16. : 


16 
16 
16 
16 


16. 2 


16. 


16. 
16. ¢ 
16. 2 


16. 


16. 2 
16, 2 
16. { 
16. ¢ 


16, 
16, 


16. 3 
16. 2 
16. ¢ 
16, 2 
16. : 
16. 2 
16, $ 
16. 2 


16 


1%, 3 
16. 3 


1A 
16 
16, 
16. 
16. 


16 


R 


28 
28 


CONSTRUCTION 


Federal allotment per child wnder three plans of distribution 


flat 


combi- 
and 
variable grants, 
$400 ,000,000 


$22. 07 


19, 
19. 
18, 
16, 


15. 


34 


Mr. McGraru. Each of these formulas has merit depending on one’s 
point of view, and I am not here to urge any particular plan. 
would like to repeat the idea that a middle ground may well be found 
between the two extremes of flat and variable grant formulas. 

The enactment of a school construction bill this year is a goal toward 
which I hope the committee and the Congress will move swiftly. 
None of the problems growing out of technicalities is insuperable. It 
is my sincere hope that these views which I have had the privilege of 
presenting will be helpful in guiding the committee in its deliberations 
and in speeding passage of this legislation which, as [ said at the out- 
set, is of such great importance to the welfare of our country. 


Sut I 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Barry. Mr. McGrath, I am thinking now of your statement 


smbi- in regard to Federal Saenae in the field of education over the past 
me several years, in which you recount numerous occasions on which the 


Federal Government has participated. 

I am just a little bit surprised that you overlooked probably the 
major one which effectively answers the statement by a lot of our 
citizens who fear Federal control and who fear the Federal Govern- 


29. 07 ment may be setting a bad precedent. 

ye Do you remember back under the administration of Andrew Jack- 
18. 8 son—and maybe this has not been called to your attention—Congress 
6. 48 

15, 89 found itself with some surplus moneys in the Treasury. They passed 
15, 42 


a law distributing the surplus in the Treasury to the 38 States that 


15. 40 j 

15.05 | were then members of the Union. And I would like to remind the 
15.03 | : R 

14.08 | committee that some of the wealthier States that are raising questions 
14,01 i 


ae today about the advisability of Federal grants for education were the 


of the wealthier States as being the only reason for going slow about 
setting up a precedent. 


LS | chief beneficiaries under this distribution of some 120 years ago. 
10.17 | I recall that the wealthy State of New York, the home of my col- 
— | league here on the left, received the greatest amount, which was some- 
o14 | thing i in excess of $4 million. 
9.14 A State like Pennsylvania received $3 million. 
‘tc All of them participated, and most of them used the grant for school 
0. 4 construction. 
8.14 The Chair would like to make the point that they did not destroy 
9 14 the Constitution, insofar as I know, and in no way interfered with 
a the American way of life. \ 
a4 | So it is not a question of setting a precedent. It is a question of 
9. 14 the fact that we are already in business and just how far are we going 
“oa to go to meet the present situation. 
14 | Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, might I comment that we have not had 
9.14 such an experience since Andrew Jackson. 
yr Mr. Battry. No. There have been other numerous occasions. 
9.14 Mr. Gwinn. To have a surplus. 
9.14 Mr. Batrey. I did not want to recall all the instances on which 
oid the Federal Government has stepped into the picture. 
9.14 Mr. Gwinn. Do not forget that New York contributed 20 percent 
0.14 to that surplus in the first place probably, as it does today. And I 
914 will bet you that she did not get back half of what she contributed 
2. 16 to the surplus that you mention. ' 
9.14 Mr. Frevincnursen. Mr. Chairman, [ would like to comment on 
that as one representative of one of the so-called wealthier States, if 
a I may. 
ne’s I think maybe we are oversimplifying it by saying that some of the 
it I wealthier States have Ba objections. 
and In the first place, I do not think you can get an official reaction 
from the State as such. Maybe we should. Maybe we should like to 
ard see more interest. back home as to whether we should set up a new 
tly. | kind of program. 
it @ The problem is not af simple as whether we can afford to do it if 
sof | we come from a wealthy State, or surely I would be opposed to it. 
ons | My taxpayers are going to pay out more. " 
yut- | TI do not think we really should boil it down to objections from some 
j 
| 
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As you yourself said, what we have got to worry about is that the 
precedent 1 is a sound one. That is why we get into so many complica- 
tions when we get down to the specific program. 

Mr. Battery. Since the Chair started this discussion, the Chair is 
willing to end it, and we will give everybody on the subcommittee an 
opportunity to ask questions. 

Mr. Kelley ? 

Mr. Ketiey. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Chairman, I only have 1 or 2 brief questions. I 
want to compliment the witness on what, in my opinion, is an able 
presentation of the problem, and also for his suggesting that maybe 
this committee should examine all of these formulas before we get ‘out 
a bill, and explore the various means of distribution. 

I want to ask this one question, Dr. McGrath, about the principle No 
5 which you suggest. You say that: 

An emergency school construction bill should apportion funds to all States 
using a formula that combines flat grants based on school-age population, as 
determined by the census of the United States, with equalizing grants based 
on generally accepted indexes of State financial ability. 

What are generally accepted indexes of State financial ability ? 

Mr. McGrartn. I should think a reliable one would be the per capita 
income. 

Mr. Gwinn. Per capita income? 

Mr. McGrarn. Per school- age child. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is that the only one ¢ 

Mr. McGrarn. Well, this is one that we have used frequently, and 
it is the one that is used in the report of the NEA which I put into 
the record, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. In States and in the local school districts almost uni- 
versally the money for school construction is raised on property tax 
and has no relation whatsoever to per capita income. 

Mr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercautr. How about looking at the ratio of the tax on real 
and personal property as one of the indexes? Would that not be more 
realistic than to go to per capita income for this business of school 
construction ? 

Mr. McGratu. Well, as I attempted to point out, Mr. Metcalf, the 
great variations in income grow out of personal and corporate incomes 
and not out of property values, and therefore, if you are going to 
equalize, you would have to equalize on the basis of where t the money 
really is, and that is in those personal and corporate incomes. 

Mr. Mertcaur. There is another question that is raised. 

It is easier for an individual or a family that has a relatively high 
personal income to pay a greater proportion of that income for schools 
than it is for a family that has an income that just brings them in a 
subsistence. 

Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. So that a flat ratio of the per capita income would not 
be a realistic method of apportionment ; would it ? 

We would have to determine what the basic income was, and then 
have something progressive like our income tax. 
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Mr. McGratu. Yes. But our tax laws, our income-tax laws gen- 
erally rest on that principle that he who has the most pays the most, 
and the low-income families pay very little. 

Mr. Mercaur. Now then we have another problem, and that is the 
problem of effort on the part of the States. Many of the States are 
paying a great deal more per pupil than others. 

Mr. McGratu. They are. 

Mr. Mercatr. There is a great variation between the States that 
are paying the greatest and the States that are paying the least. And 
those figures have no definite relation to the per capita income of the 
States. 

Mr. McGratu. Well, I would go on the general principle, Mr. Met- 
calf, that the States which have the least income ought to get the 
largest percentage of the Government grant. 

Moreover, without attempting any formula for determining this 
on the spot—and this would be done by technicians such as Mr. Lind- 
man, for example, whom you had here last year. 

I would say that every effort should be made to encourage State and 
local school systems to make the maximum contribution out of their 
own resources, and that those States which make the greatest efforts 
should be given the greatest credit. 

That is, [ am not in favor of any legislation which will permit or 
cause the Federal Government to take over the financial responsibility 
for erecting local schools. 

Mr. Barry. May the Chair make this observation at this point, if 
you will yield, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I yield. I am through. 

[ thank the witness. 

Mr. Battny. Sometimes there is a situation facing us in the legis- 
ative processes which is such that you cannot get the ideal type of 
egislation approved by the Congress. 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baiwtny. The Chair would like to make this point at this time, 
that my home State of West Virginia would benefit more under a basis 
of need distribution than it would on a flat-grant proposal. 

But, knowing the situation that exists in Congress, knowing the 
need for our taking some steps to meet this very pressing problem, 
I am of the opinion that we should think considerably here in this 
committee about the type of formula for distribution on which we can 
receive approval by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McGrarn. Ishare that view, Mr. Chairman. I feel so sincerely 
that we should have Federal aid for schoolhouses that I would accept 
any kind of legislation that is not outrageous in its conditions. That 
is, [ think that it is so important that we give some aid to these districts 
that I would be very happy to see any one of these numerous alterna- 
tives used. 

I made the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, about the Holt bill because 
I believe—and perhaps here I speak out of my own field—it is not 
only equitable in its intent, in that it does favor the poorest States 
over the richest States-—— 

Mr. Barry. There he would set aside a certain percent of whatever 
Federal appropriation was made for special treatment through the 
Commissioner of Education for those States. 


] 
I 
] 
I 
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Mr. McGrartu. For the poorer States; yes, sir. 
Mr. Baier. He does not go into the rather difficult and unexplain- 
able formula that might be found, : say, in the Hill-Burton procedures 
where the ordinary person does not understand what you mean by 
squaring the situation. 

Mr. McGratu. Yes. I heard that discussion on Friday, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I do not think I would like to enter into it. I do not under- 
stand exactly what was involved there. I do not know the Hill-Burton 
legislation well enough to discuss it. 

I would like to add this one point, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition to being an equitable arrangement—and here again I 
may be speaking out of my field—it seems to me that politically the 
Holt formula might be more attractive. But this is not for me to 
deeide; it is for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. McGrath, I would like to comment on a question 
that our colleague Mr. Metcalf put to you. 

You answered that the payments for schools, as I understood you, 
should fall heavier on those with the larger incomes. The inference 
was that they would pay the larger part or a substantial part of the 
school construction, let us say, and those with the lower incomes would 
pay much less. 

Do you not think we have a misunderstanding on that, that those 
with the lower incomes pay infinitely the greater amount of all tax 
burdens‘ About 70 percent of all these things are paid for by people 
with incomes of less than $7,000. Is that not so? 

Mr. McGraru. I do not-know the exact figure. You are talking 
about the aggregate of the low incomes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it from your testimony that you would not favor 
personally—and I am assuming you are speaking for the National 
Education Association—the Kelley bill with flat grants of $16.28 per 
child throughout all the States. 

Mr. McGrarn. I would not wish to take that position either for 
the National Education Association or for myself. 

As I said a moment ago, I would accept any one of these three alter- 
natives or minor variations of them in order to get a school-construc- 
tion bill through the Congress. 

I would like to point out, as I tried to do, though, Mr. Gwinn, that I 
think the Holt bill helps most where the help is most needed. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the principle on which you are testifying, I 
take it. 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwivn. That you believe with the President that if we are to 
have Federal aid to education it should go where it is most needed. 

Mr. McGraru. I agree with that principle in general. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you want the money. 

Mr. McGrarn. Sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. But you want the money in any case. 

Mr. McGratu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. If we cannot get the principle established, you would 
like to have the funds. 
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Mr. McGratu. Well, 1 do not want to have the rs for myself 


h- or for the NEA. I would like to have some money available for edu- 

ps vation of schoolchildren, and Mr. Kelley’s bill goes sdegiin ably to that 

s goal. If I said anything that would seem to imply that I or the NEA 
was unhappy with the Kelley bill Iwish to retract that. 

V- Mr. Gwinn. You speak in your principles, under No. 3, as in favor 

r- of the Government taking over the bonds of school districts that are 

n unable to market their bonds. 


Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gwinn. That is clearly a fundamental principle that you sub- 
I scribe to, is it? 
le Mr. McGratn. Yes, sil 
oO Mr. Gwinn. And then, under principle No. 5, you take into account 
State financial ability. 
Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 
n Mr. Gwinn. As well as the local district financial ability. 
Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 





' 

A, Mr. Gwinn. That is, in determining what districts should have aid. 

e | Do you not? 

e Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. 

dl Mr. Gwrsn. So that you might have a poor district, as you have in 

the mountains of New York State, but if you have New York State’s 

e capacity, which she says she has and admits she has, to take care of 

x her educational needs in all districts, then in principle you would not 

e be in favor of sending Federal money to needy school districts in New 

York State / 

4 Mr. McGrartu. I would be in favor of distributing funds to the 
| State educational authorities in New York State, and leaving to them 
| the responsibility for distributing those moneys in terms of the dis- 
| trict needs as determined by them, and not by the Federal Govern- 

r ment. 

| Mr. Gwinn. How would you determine, then, how much money to 

r | send to New York State? 

Mr. McGrarn. Well, you would determine it, under the Kelley 

r bill, simply by multiplying the number of children by the funds 

available, $16.28. In the Holt bill you would send $9.14 into New 
fe York State on the basis of $400 million. 

[ should point out, too, Mr. Chairman, that these total sums are not 

comparable. To make them comparable you would have to raise the 

I $400 million under the Holt bill to the $600 million under the Kelley 

bill, which would raise the figure of $9 by some percentage which 

I I donot have. But you understand what I mean. 


So you would then send that amount of money, that $9.14, into New 
York State. 
O Under Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill, the amount is set forth here some- 
where. I cannot lay my eye on it right now. 

Here it is; $5.21. 

Mr. Gwinn. Roughly that would get New York State $72 million. 
But New York State does not need that money. It might use $3 
million or $4 million in the Adirondacks and other places, but it 
could not possibly use $72 million on any formula, having in mind 
their own commitments for the buildings that they have already got. 

Mr. Baier. Will the gentleman from New York yield to the ¢ ‘hair 
at this point / 
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Mr. Gwinn. I will. 
Mr. Batey. This is elective on the part of the State of New York, 
whether they care to use any of the bonds. We are not forcing it on 
the State of New York. There is no reason why there should not be 
something in the legislation to the effect that if any State has failed 
to claim its allotment it could very well be thrown into a pot for 
redistribution to the needy States. We are not forcing anything on 
New York State. 

Mr. Gwin. That is very kind of you. 

Mr. McGratu. Moreover, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, though I 
live in New York State I do not know the situation there as well as 
in some others. But even in the very wealthy State of California I 
am reliably informed that there are many districts which need this 
money. 

Mr. Gwin. Mr. Chairman, the thing that bothers me about all this 
testimony this year and last year is this: All these general principles, 
Mr. McGrath, which you have announced and with which we can 
find little disagreement, about education are all based on an assump- 
tion that this survey back in 1952 has validity. We have no other 
figures. The National Education Association has none, has it? Does 
it have any other figures except what the United States Office of 
Education has put out ? t 2 

Mr. MoGrarn. They have later figures than the 1952 figures. There 
are ae which Mr. Folsom put into the testimony last week. 

Mr. Gwinn. Those figures of 1952 plus subsequent figures which 
the United States Office of Education has put out constitute the basis 
of the testimony and the assumptions that we need so many school- 
rooms in the United States. Is that not so? 

Mr. McGraru. That is correct; and may I speak to that point, Mr. 
Gwinn, because you will remember I was Commisisoner of Education 
when Public Law 815 was passed, and I had to administer that bill 
for a period of 2 or 3 years. It was directly administered by Mr. 
Lindman and by Dr. Hammond and several other men with whom I 
worked for years and whom I know. 

The data gathered for that report came from the offices of the chief 
State school officers. They were not manufactured by the Commis- 
sioner of Education or anybody in his Office. They were from ques- 
tionnaires that came into our office _— the offices of the chief State 
school officers in the several States. I did not know all of them, 
but I knew most of them. 

And I want to put on the record, Mr. Gwinn, that for those men I 
have the highest regard, and I would not for a moment impeach the 
integrity or question the method used in collecting those figures. 
Therefore, I have a good deal of confidence in those figures. 

Now I would not wish to say for a moment that there might not be 
considerable error, for the reason which I pointed out. 

What is an obsolescent school ? 

What may be obsolescent to me may not be obsolescent to you. 

But this is a mater of judgment which men of good will can differ 
on and still be completely honest about their figures. 

I believe those figures in that report, which at that time I studied 
very carefully, represented a reasonably accurate picture of the situa- 
tion in the United States at that time. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I think you are correct, with this additional informa- 
tion that came to this committee—— 

Mr. Battxy. Will the gentlemen from New York again yield to the 
Chair ? 

Mr. Giwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Barry, On Friday of last week Dr. Fuller, chief executive 
officer of the chief State school officers, testified, and he told the com- 
mittee that the Department of Education of the Federal Government, 
as late as October 1956, made a survey, and that the information sup- 
plied by the chief State school officers to the Department, he agreed 
in substance, was the presentation made earlier in the week by Mr. 
Folsom of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
that those figures were reliable. 

I believe there was some little difference in possibly the amount 
involved in replacements and obsolescent buildings. But as to the 
basic number, insofar as our actual shortage of classrooms needed 
was concerned, to eliminate overcrowding and to help the school con- 
ditions, there was agreement that the figures were correct. 

Mr. McGraru. There is. And I would like to accept those figures. 

The figures were 159,000 classrooms as of October. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the shortage as of October what year? 

Mr. McGraru. October of 1956. 

Those were gathered from the chief State school officers, and I 
believe not quite as systematically as the study authorized under 
Public Law 815, but without a large margin of error. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the committee got the facts under Public Law 
815 fairly accurately and rather satisfactorily. But we had, over and 
over again, testimony from the superintendents of schools or the 
school boards in those impacted areas who presented facts that were 
indisputable about the number of children, the number that the mili- 
tary installations brought there in excess of the regular school popula- 
tion, and it was resolved fairly satisfactorily. 

But here it is different. We have got 51,000 school districts. 

If you divide all of this money, let us say, under the Kelley bill 
among those school districts you get about three classrooms per school 

istrict. 

Mr. McGratn. But none of the bills, Mr. Gwinn, that I have seen 
would provide for any such kind of division. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, they wouldn’t. But I am showing you how 
thin and infinitesimal this whole business is in terms of the total 
burden, the total responsibility. If you do it on a per school district 
or per State basis you thin it out so that it does not really get to the 
needy districts. 

Now why can we not have petitions here from needy districts so 
that there will be indisputable facts the same as we had under Public 
Law 815? 

We got the facts there not just from the professional point of view, 
as to what an ideal school situation should be if they could get it, but 
we got it from the people involved themselves, the people who are 
paying for these schools, the people whose children attend them. And 
that is what we ought to do now; should we not ? 

Mr. McGratu. Well, this would be an endless task. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be a big task. But if the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to get into it 
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Mr. McGrarn. But it shouldn't, that is my point. 

Though I am happy to have these men and women come in who see 
the problem at first hand, you, lL am sure, Mr. Gwinn, would be the 
first one to agree with me that the Federal Government should not be 
dealing with local school districts. 

Mr. Gwinn. | agree with you most heartily. I agree there. 

Mr. McGraru. We ought to leave this to the State departments of 
education, the regularly constituted authorities. And the Commis- 
sioner of Education, in’a very simple way—not a complicated way 
will review the facts, or, if there is a bill providing money, he would 
review the plans prov ided by the State departments of education. 

For the Government to get into the local district would, in my 
judgment, be a serious breach of the American tradition and one which 
we should not tolerate. 

Mr. Gwinn. In a measure you have the same problem with the 
commissioner of education in New York State or any other big State. 
He is so far removed from the local districts and the controversies be- 
tween them, as to what their needs are, that he cannot find out the 
facts either very well, can he? 

Mr. McGrarit. I think he can if he is a responsible person. 

Mr. Batuzey. Would the gentleman yield to the Chair again ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will be glad to yield to the Chair. 

Mr. Baer. I have correspondence in the last 2 or 3 days advising 
that my nephew, assistant State superintendent of schools in the State 
of New York, has been assigned by your State commissioner of edu- 
cation to prepare a statement for the committee showi ing the situation 
in these districts that might need help. And this will be supplied by 
the State commissioner of education for your State, and I propose to 
put it in the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. If he is against Federal aid to education and you will 
vote on that basis, I hope that the testimony will be put in. 

Mr. Barter. I do not know about that. ‘But I will put the facts 
that they submit in the record, and maybe we will have some firsthand 
information from the gentleman’s home State. 

Mr. Gwinn. That will be good. 

Mr. Mercatr. I wonder if the gentleman from New York will yield 
to me. 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Mercaur. Of course, the questioning of the gentleman from 
New York seems to me to indicate that if this money under the Kelley 
bill were distributed equally to each one of the ‘districts it would 
spread it very thin. So perhaps the way in which the money is to 
be distributed might have to wait until we have determined how 
much money was available; is that correct ? 

Mr. MoGratu. Well, not quite, Mr. Metcalf. 

I believe that the policy governing distribution could be set in ad- 
vance. The amount, of course, couldn’t. But if the Congress wished 
to do so it could vote that the money be distributed to the 51,000 school 
districts on the basis of just dividing 51,000 into the money available. 

This, in my judgment, would be a very unwise thing to do. 

The alternative is to turn responsibility for determining need over 
to the properly constituted State authorities who do know, with rea- 
supine accuracy, what the school district. needs are, or can determine 
them. 
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Mr. Gwinn. On the question of the character of facts that will be 
presented by one group, all of good will, as you say, the superintendent 
of schools in my town is in the business of educating and getting the 
people to support a concept of schoolrooms and gymnasiums and 
auditoriums and playgrounds which are attractive and have reason 
back of them. 

The community disagrees with him. They like the superintendent 
of schools, but they do not want to pay for the kind of setup that he 
wants. 

I am referring to Bronxville at this moment. There is a tight con- 
troversy over what to do. 

If we took the superintendent’s report to the State superintendent 
in that particular case—and you probably know about it—we would 
get twice as many classrooms or estimates of twice as many class- 
rooms needed—and quite honestly so according to his point of view— 
as we would get from the citizen’s committee or from the board of 
education, as a matter of fact, who have to pay and are willing to pay 
for another estimate of classroom needs. 

Now that simply illustrates what seems to me is likely to be the case 
by and large all over the country, is it not so, in estimating what our 
classroom needs are? ‘There would at least be, would you say, a wide 
variation in many cases ? 

Mr. McGraru. I would say there would be some variation in some 
cases; yes. But the board of education is the legally constituted local 
authority, and the superintendent is the executive officer of that board. 
It would certainly be the responsibility of those people working to- 
gether to make the most accurate prediction they could. 

Mr. Gwinn. As I understand it, from the figures with which we are 
all presented, we have no such report from the duly constituted board 
of education or citizens’ group in the school district itself apart from 
the report that the superintendent of schools in a particular schoo! 
district may have made to the State board of education. 

Mr. McGratnu. As | understand it, the figures which the Secretary 
presented are the consolidated reports of the 48 States; not of the 
51,000 school districts. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

But the information of the 48 States, we assume, must have come 
from the superintendents of schools of those districts. 

Mr. McGraru. I would assume so. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Frelinghuysen / 

Mr. Frevineuouysen. Mr. Chairman, at the outset I should like to 
express my gratitude to the National Education Association for their 
helpfulness in this matter of possible financial aid to the States by the 
Federal Government, and their continuing interest in the problem. 

I think Dr. McGrath has pointed out some of the problems connected 
with it. 

I think also, Dr. McGrath, your reference to the recent Gallup poll 
indicates that there is a large measure of public support for the 
principle of Federal aid for the construction of schools. 

. wonder, however, whether you do not agree with me that the prob- 
lem is really one of determining the nature of the Federal aid that 
is to be made and what the appropriate role of the Federal Govern- 
ment is rather than whether we are for or against the principle. 
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Mr. McGratu. I would agree. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That gets me back to the questions that I 
started to ask you about your basic justification for the program be- 
cause I think you failed to point out—and I listened very carefully— 
in spite of my reference to it, whether this assistance should be provided 
basically because the Nation is facing an emergency. 

You never used the expression at all in your testimony. 

Mr. MoGratu. Well, I may not have used it, but I 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. In your opinion, is that a basic reason why the 
NEA is behind this program ? 

In its statement of principles at the end, that expression—emer- 
gency—is used on several occasions, but you never used it. 

Mr. McGratu. Well, yes; I think we are concerned because of the 
growing emergency. 

Mr. Frerancnuysen. You talk—and again I get you back to this, 
and I am wondering what you mean—about the changing character 
of American life as justifying this program. 

Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. McGratu. I mean by that that, though at one time there may 
have been sastiGientine—and, no doubt, was—for completely local sup- 
port of schools, that American life has now changed to the point where 
the incidence of taxation must be spread to a one unit if all our 
people are to have an adequate basic education. 

Mr. Fretaneuuysen. But that in itself again is not necessarily an 
argument for Federal aid. 

fr. McGrarn. It isin my mind. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. I have another statement that I would argue 
with you. 

You say “if any considerable amount of school building is to be done 
in the next 2 or 3 years—” 

To begin with, we are now building classrooms at the rate of $214 
billion. I assume you are not saying that is an inconsiderable amount 
of construction. 

Mr. McGratn. Not at all. 

Mr. FretincHouysen. Then you continue: “the funds will have to 
come largely from other than existing State and local sources.” 

You are not suggesting that the lion's share of this construction 
money is going to come from any other sources but State and local 
sources, are you ? 

Mr. McGratu. The taxes are going to come from State and local 
sources. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is where the lion’s share is going to 
come from. 

So the nature of the Federal program is going to be, in your opinion, 
a carefully defined one, a restricted one. 

Would you agree with me that the basic purpose of any Federal pro- 
gram should be to facilitate and encourage that awareness and support 
at the local and at the State level ? 

Mr. McGratu. I would, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. Of the school-construction program ? 

Mr. McGrartn. I would, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You did not say it in any place. You talk 
in generalities. All you talk about is the fact that in the next 10 
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years we would probably be spending $31 billion a year, and that the 

resent sources of tax money are inadequate, which would seem to 
indicate perhaps a massive entrance into the field by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to supply the funds on the scale that you say they are going 
to be necessary im so short a time. 

Mr. McGraru. I donot think I said that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You did not say it, but to me the clear impli- 
cation was there, and I want you to define what you are supporting as a 
reasonably restricted amount of direct-grant assistance. ‘That is rea- 
sonable in terms of total needs that we are going to be faced with over 
a 10-year or 5-year period. 

Mr. McGraru. I would like to put it this way, if I may may: 

I think we are in a real emergency and not likely to come out of 
it for several years. Because, as Mr. Fuller pointed out on Friday, 
it takes 3 years approximately for a schoolhouse project to be com- 
pleted, taking into consideration bond elections and the building and 
all that. So we are not likely to come out of it very quickly. 

What I am trying to say, Mr. Frelinghuysen, is this, that we believe 
if all American children are to have the advantages of a basic educa- 
tion for the responsibilities of citizenship, for productive citizenship, 
for a personally satisfying life, we need some Federal assistance at 
this point for schoolhouse construction. 

I bs not wish to fix the percentage. 

The Holt bill is reais divided on the basis of 80 percent flat. and 
20 percent variable. I do not want to be forced, though, into the 
position where I have to say that'is the only formula that’ will work 
because I do not believe that is the truth. 

Mr. Fre.incuvuysen. I am not trying to force you into any posi- 
tion, I can assure you, Dr. McGrath. I am just trying to have you 
spell out, to reassure me a. little, what your own position is. 

Your failure to mention emergency, and your failure to say that 
the role of the Federal Government should be carefully defined had 
me somewhat concerned, 

Mr. McGraru. I think the role of the Federal Government should 
be confined, and I thought that in my testimony L indicated that the 
Federal Government is not going to begin to pay the whole bill of 
schoolhouse construction in America. Because, as you point out, it was 
$2.6 billion last year, and none of these figures come anywhere near 
100 percent of that total figure. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And you believe, I am sure, in the statement 
of the NEA that Federal grants should be made in such a way as to 
insure no diminution of State and local effort? 

Mr. McGratu. I do indeed. 

Mr. Barter. Now the Chair would like to interrupt, if the gentle- 
man from New Jersey will grant permission. 

Mr. Frecinauvuysen. I yield. 

Mr. Baitey. It is possible that we have been spending $214 billion 
over, say, the last 2 years in our school-construection program. But 
[ would like to call your attention to the fact that, under Public Law 
“15, we have spent $1,200 million over the last 6 years, which would 
inean $200 nnillion annually of this school expenditure of $214 billion 
is comimg from Federal aid at the present time, 

Mr. Frevineivysen. Are you pointing this out to me? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 
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Mr. Frevineuuysen. To get back to the argument that you ad- 
vanced as a reason for the advisability or the necessity for Federal 
action, you refer to the activities of the Federal Government, and you 
used Dr. Fuller’s argument that discrimimation against education now 
exists because there is not a Federal grant program of assistance in 
this field whereas there is in other fields. Is that not right? 

Mr. McGrartu. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. That is a basic argument. I wondered if, 
therefore, you feel that one of the things we should do, if we provide 
grants-in-aid under this program, is to require some kind of matching 
by the States in order to develop all States’ capacities, which obviously 
I assume exist in every case regardless of the so-called poverty or 
differences in wealth of the various States / 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. I believe in matching. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. So you, generally speaking, would believe 
that mandatory matching on the se of the States 1s a good princi- 
ple in order to encourage as much of the effort at some level other 
than the Federal Government as possible? 

Mr. McGratu. Ido. And if you look at the Vocational Education 
Act, I think it can be shown that this matching principle has stimu- 
lated the development of vocational education far beyond the dollar- 
for-dollar matching basis. 

When I was Commissioner the last year, I think in some States the 
matching was about 6 to 1. The expenditures were about 6 to 1 in 
some States. So this does, if you examine our educational history, 
show that this matching arrangement will stimulate expenditures in 
the States. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. If you suggest that matching might be a de- 
sirable method of encouraging the tapping of capacity at the State 
level, which is there, how can you justify your statement, and I quote, 
that: 

Few States, even those which make large financial contributions to local schoo! 
districts for the cost of operation, can make comparable grants-in-aid for schoo! 
construction. 

Mr. McGraru. Under the present circumstances—— 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Under what circumstances? Do you mean 
that they literally cannot do it or that they are reluctant to do it? 

Mr. McGratu. No. They are reluctant. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You mean they can then, and what we should 
do is to encourage them to doit. Is that right ? 

Mr. MoGrartu. I probably did not use the right word exactly. Un- 
der the present circumstances 

Mr. FreELNGHUYSEN. What, circumstances? 

Mr. McGratnu. The present financial conditions in the States. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But the circumstances in the States are not 
going to be changed whether or not we have a Federal program, ex- 
cept that the taxpayers will be paying additional money, which may 
make them less able to pay State taxes. 

Mr. McGratu. They could spend more for education. At the pres- 
ent they will not ; in my judgment. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. You could argue that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment kept its hands out of the taxpayers’ pockets, they would be able 
to raise more money at the State level. 
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Mr. MoGratru. Of course. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. And I should think very largely you might 
answer that argument. 

Mr. McGrarn. I admit that. I said that the impact of the Federal 
taxing power had deprived the State of some of its sources. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But you are suggesting, now, increasing the 
impact of the Federal taxing power, which is going to deprive them 
of still further sources. 

Mr. McGraru. Not in the field of education. It is going to equal- 
ize the opportunity that education has within the State. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But your argument could be used as a reason 
for reducting Federal programs; not increasing them. You certainly 
do not mean what you say when you say that few States can provide 
large-scale construction programs if they feel like it. 

Mr. McGrartnu. No; not precisely. I would like to elaborate on 
that point. 

I think there is probably no State—and I have said this in the 
Congress earlier—that could not handle all its educational costs today. 
Therefore, I am using “can” in perhaps too loose a sense. But, to do 
that, they would have to give up so many of their other social services 
that it is totally unreasonable to expect them to do so. 

Mr. Fretrncnuysen. Again, my own State has no sales tax and 
no income tax, and yet you say that the fiscal policies of the Federal 
Government have severely limited the potential of assistance from 
State sources. Again I do not see how you ean makesuch a statement, 
or, if you do make it, that you are not worried about the consequences 
of limiting those resources still further. 

Mr. McGrarnu. I am worried about the continued growth of the 
Federal budget, if that is what you mean, and its impact on the States. 
I am prepared to admit that. Iam more worried about the failure of 
American children to get a basic education than I am about the other, 
hecause our prosperity, the very tax sources that we have, our income, 
are dependent upon the productiveness of our citizens. And I think 
that it can be shown that without education we would be living in a 
much less productive society, and therefore income would be reduced, 
and therefore tax sources would be reduced, and therefore less money 
would be available. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. Dr. McGrath, I hope you do not think I am 
arguing with your basic generalities at all. It is not that. But I do 
not suppose you would be willing to say, just as a concrete example 
of the type of problem that we are faced with, that a $250 million 
grant program is inadequate, and a billion-dollar-a-year program is 
adequate. You are not injecting yourself into that phase as to what 
is an adequate grant program. 

Mr. McGratu. No. I prefer not to do that, sir. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. It makes our job more difficult because you 
do not. 

Mr. McGraru. It is not that I do not have any ideas on this subject, 
which I surely do have. But I do not wish to place these discussions 
ina straitjacket. I think that this committee has a very difficult task. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. | think perhaps you are wise in not getting 
into the complicated problems of dollar values. I wonder about the 
need. You suggest that the need is clear and compelling, and now 
is the time for action. 
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Mr. McGratu. Yes. 
ane FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sure you would have said that last year, 
also. 

Mr. MoGraru. I said it in 1952. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, in view of the fact that the need is now, 
suppose we should have no success, as we had no success in the last 
session of Congress, in enacting any general construction program? 

Mr. MoGratu. Yes. 

Mr. Fre_ineHuysen. Would you feel we should give up trying? 

Mr. McGratu. Qh, not at all; not at all. 

Mr. Frevtnenursen. Each time you try and fail, of course, you may 
weaken your argument the next time you come at it. 

Mr. McGrartu. I am just an eternal optimist. I believe this Con- 
gress will eventually pass schoolhouse-construction legislation, and I 
10pe very much in this session. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Haskell ? 

And may I remind the gentleman that we still have another witness 
to be heard. 

Mr. Hasxeww. I would just like to follow along with that same 
thought on the idea of the Federal aid bill continually hanging over 
from Congress to Congress. lIasked Mr. Fuller this same question. 

Do you feel there is any loss in financial effort in high-school dis- 
tricts in the United States as a result of this continual idea that maybe 
we will get Federal aid this year? Do you think there is a slowing 
up in the districts because this thing continually hangs fire? 

Even if they pause for a month, and let us say they did it in a 
number of districts, or even a few days, it would be a tremendous 
amount of money involved. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. McGratu. That isa very difficult question, Mr. Haskell, because 
it goes to the intentions of the people, and I don’t know just how to 
answer it. 

Mr. Hasxe.t. From your own experience with people. 

Mr. McGrAru. No doubt some would hold up in the hope that they 
would get some aid from the Federal Government. 

But we have to remember here that we are dealing with parents, we 
are dealing with parents whose children are in the schools. They 
are in the school today, not next year and the year after, but they are 
there right now. And it would be hard for me to believe that a 
father and mother would want to risk having their child—and, as you 
say, it might be postponed from year to year—attend a school for 3 
or 4.or 5 or 6 years that is totally inadequate in the hope that a few 
dollars of tax money would be saved in that family because the Fed- 
eral Government would take over the local responsibility for paying it. 

Mr. Hasxetx. Let me say I agree with you 100 percent‘on this 
particular phase. 

T think that the education—and it seems as though we all agree that 
the education of children is primary, and it is absolutely necessary for 
us to do everything we can. I cannot see any reason for a person— 
although I can understand the financial incentive—or I cannot sym- 
pathize with any idea of hesitating with their own child, particularly 
from a purely selfish point of view, which is probably the case 99 per- 
cent of the time. 
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Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasketu. One other question. 

The thing that bothers me and, I think, all of us who are trying to 
see the same thing happen, which is to get the maximum education 
for our children, is the idea of Federal money simply replacing local 
money with very little additional total funds coming out. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Let’s say we had a billion dollars that had no matching require- 
ment, if we had just Federal money coming in to the States to do the 
job. Do you think there would be almost a direct reduction on the 
part of the States? Or do you believe there would be an incentive 
in the local school districts and States to do more, just from a purely 
practical point of view ? 

Mr. McGratu. I think there would be some reduction. I don’t 
know how much. 

But I would favor a matching basis. 

Mr. Hasketu. The thing that really bothers me is the idea that we 
are not going to get the States to do even more with what Federal 
funds are anticipated in, say, the President’s school-aid bill. And 
if we cannot get this business of stimulation to the States it seems to 
me this is such an important thing we are going to miss something. 

It not only creeps through your local legislatures but in the local 
school districts and local school boards. It keeps an interest and at- 
tention on education. If we do not do everything in our power to 
keep that we are going to miss a great thing in American education, 
and it is going to pass into something else. 

Mr. McGrartn. I agree completely, Mr. Haskell. 

The greatness of our school system, in my judgment—and I have 
looked at it in 21 or 22 other countries—lies in its local control, its 
State and local control and the interest of people locally in the quality 
of education. This principle I agree with completely. 

I believe that it is not inconsistent to reason, though, that even with 
maximum local interest, which I know to exist, for example where the 
bond limit has been reached, with maximum local interest the present 
school-building program is inadequate, and I look upon the Federal 
Government’s activities, therefore, not as a substitute for local interest 
and support, but as a supplement to it. 

Mr. Hasketu. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Do you believe that the Federal program as laid out in the Presi- 
dent’s bill would in any way help on the debt-limit problem and 
redistricting problem within the States? 

Mr. McGratu. I believe so. But I would prefer to have someone 
more technically competent, like Mr. Fuller or Mr. Lindman, who is 
coming before the committee, to answer that question if you don’t 
mind, 

Mr. Hasxety. That is all. 

Mr. Ketter. I have one question I would like to ask Dr. McGrath, 
Mr. Chairman. I don’t think it was mentioned. 

When this emergency is over and the proper number of schoolrooms 
have been completed, do you believe that the Federal Government 
should get out and that there should be a limitation on this legislation ? 

Mr. McGratn. Yes. I think there should be a limitation and time 
on it quite definitely, Mr. Kelley. 
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When the emergency has passed, when we have reasonably near all 
the schoolhouses we need I would say that the State and local school 
authorities should continue as they have in the past to support their 
own school buildings. 

Mr. Ketiey. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair wishes to extend the thanks of the commit- 
tee for your presentation, Dr. McGrath. I am sure it is going to be 
quite helpful in our consideration of the problem facing the subcom- 
mittee. 

Again let me thank you. 

Mr. McGraru. It has been a pleasure to be here, sir. 

Mr. Battery. The committee at this time will hear from the National 
Association of Social Workers, Mr. Dansted, if he is in the audience. 

Please come forward. 

It appears that the gentleman has temporarily left the committee 
room, but I think someone has gone to locate him. 

Mr. Hussey. I do not believe they are here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Apparently we have a missing witness that has been 
scheduled for appearance at this time. 

Since it is time for the House to go into session, may I advise that 
on tomorrow the committee will hear from a representative of organ- 
ized labor, former Congressman Beimiller, representing the AFL-CIO 
unions, who will make an appearance. And any other unions that 
desire to do so will be permitted to submit at that time their position 
on behalf of Federal grants for school construction. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 12, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucatTion AND Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Metcalf, Udall, Gwinn, 
Frelinghuysen, and Haskell. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Ken- 
nedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will come to order. 

At this time, before we hear our first witness, the Chair would like 
to recognize a member of the subcommittee, Mr. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the purpose of inserting in the record an explanation of 
what is commonly referred to as the Kelley bill. 

Mr. Keiiry. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I might 
insert in the record an explanation of H. R. 1, along with a table show- 
ing the allotments by States and percentage of distribution, and so 
forth. 

I might call attention of the subcommittee that as the bill reads 
now it is for a 6-year period and it should be for a 5-year period. 
This discrepancy 1s an error in the typing of the bill. It should be 
for 5 years instead of for 6. 

Page 25, paragraph B, which states that financial transactions of 
the Commissioner in making advances under this title shall be final 
and conclusive, should be eliminated. Such transactions should be 
subject to the General Accounting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller Gener: al of the United States may prescribe. 
That should be eliminated. But the time will come when we can 
correct the bill at that time. 

Mr. Batter. If there is no objection, it will be admitted for inclusion 
in the record at this point. 

(Material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to submit a summary of H. R. 1, 

a bill to authorize Federal assistance to the States and local communities 

in financing an expanded program of school construction so as to eliminate 

the national shortage of classrooms. Except for the amount authorized this 
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bill is substantially the same as the bill which was considered on the floor of 
the House last session. That bill, H. R. 7535, was a compromise bill in that 
it contained two titles taken from the administration’s proposal. I consider 
H. R. 1 to be a compromise bill also. 

H. R. 1 provides alternate programs to assist in the solution of the various 
school building problems faced by many school districts by authorizing: (1) 
Payments to State educational agencies for assistance on a grant basis to 
communities where this type of assistance can be most effectively utilized as 
determined by a priority system established by the State; (2) purchases by the 
Federal Government of bonds issued by school districts which are capable of 
financing their own school construction, but cannot obtain financing from 
ordinary sources on reasonable terms; and (3) credit assistance to State school- 
financing agencies to provide schools and related facilities in States where 
such agencies exist or are created. 

Title I of the bill, which deals with grants to the States, authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $600 million for 5 consecutive years beginning July 1, 1957. 
Because of an error in drafting, the bill at the present time is for a 6-year 
period. It was and is my intention that the life of the bill be 5 years, and 
it is my recommendation that it be reduced to a 5-year period. The funds ap- 
propriated are to be allotted to each State on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion, which means that part of the population between the ages of 5 and 17, 
both inclusive. 

In order to participate in this program a State is required to submit to 
the United States Commissioner of Education through its State educational 
agency a State plan setting forth a program under which the plan will be ad- 
ministered. Among other things, such as adequate reporting and account- 
ing, this plan must set forth principles for determining the priority of projects 
within the State for assistance under this title which will assure that priority 
will be given to local school districts that are making an effort commensurate 
with their economic resources and are unable to finance the full costs of needed 
facilities, taking into consideration the financial resources, the efforts being 
made to meet needs on a local basis, and the urgency of their needs for school 
facilities. These State plans are made by the States; they are their own plans 
and cannot be finally disapproved by the United States Commissioner of }duca- 
tion without affording the State an opportunity for a hearing. 

Payments under this title are made to the States in an amount not to exceed 
one-half of the total costs of constructing the projects to be assisted under 
the plan. This means that the Federal grants are matched dollar for dollar by 
State and/or local funds on a statewide basis. It should be noted that the bill 
provides that within the State, Federal funds can be used to whatever extent 
necessary to pay for the construction of a school building. For example, it is 
possible and probabie that of all the projects receiving Federal assistance under 
this title within each State some may receive as much as SO, 90, or even 100 
percent of Federal money and others receive as low as 10, 15, or 20 percent. 
The only requirement is that of the total costs of constructing all of the proj- 
ects receiving Federal assistance within the State the Federal Government shall 
not pay more than 50 percent. 

The bill provides that if any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's 
final action with respect to the approval of State plans the State may appeal 
to the United States district court for the district in which the capital of the 
State is located. It also provides that in order to receive payments under this 
title a State must provide assurances that the schools built under this title shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, including the fixing of 
wages by the Secretary of Labor. 

Title II of the bill, which deals with the purchase of obligations of school 
districts, establishes the second of the alternative methods of assisting com- 
munities to provide the needed schoolrooms. This title authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education to purchase bonds issued by local communities which are 
capable of financing their own school construction, but which cannot obtain 
such financing from other sources on reasonable terms. 

Many of the districts to which this title of the bill is directed are districts 
with unexplored credit standings—generally small districts with low assessed 
valuations, Others are areas where a sudden expansion of population has 
resulted in an increase in the public expenditures and debt more rapid than 
the increase in assessed valuation. Some are subject to financial uncertainties 
created by shifts in population or local industry. 
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Title II of the bill enables the Federal Government to help these communities 
finance their own school construction. Under it, the districts which qualify 
will be able to sell their bonds at reasonable rates to the Federal Government. 
A revolving fund aggregating not more than $750 million will be established, to 
be used during the 5 fiscal years beginning July 1, 1957, for the purchase of 
these obligations. Any proceeds from the resale of the obligations during 
this period will be deposited in the fund. 

The obligations purchased will bear interest at the rate for long-term Federal 
obligations, plus three-eights of 1 percent. 

To be eligible for Federal purchase of obligations under this title a com- 
munity will have to demonstrate that it is unable to market its obligations 
on reasonable terms and at the interest rate applicable under this title of the 
bill. It will also have to show that the bonds were legally issued and that 
the classrvoms to be constructed are for current and reasonably anticipated en- 
rollments and are consistent with applicable State redistricting plans and 
policies. 

Title III of the bill, which deals with Federal credit assistance to State 
school-building agencies enables the Federal Government to assist States de- 
siring to do so to issue and market obligations to finance the construction of 
public elementary and secondary school facilities for use and ultimate ownership 
by local educational agencies. It establishes a program for assistance to State 
school-financing agencies through sharing in the cost of establishing and main- 
taining a reserve fund equal to 1 year’s payment of principal and interest on 
the bonds issued by such agencies to build schools. Appropriations are author- 
ized over 5 years beginning July 1, 1957, to cover the amount of the initial 
Federal advances to basie reserve funds. Such appropriation could not in the 
aggregate exceed $150 million. 

The urgent need for construction of more classrooms is not limited to areas 
of low per capita income, or to rural areas. There are also serious shortages 
in many rapidly growing suburban areas. For it is in the suburban areas 
that the population growth has, in general, been the fastest. Population in 
these areas grew between 1940 and 1950 at a rate 21% times as great as the rate 
of growth for the United States. 

‘hese areas can generally be expected to finance the cost of construction of 
their school buildings over a period of time. Their difficulties result for their 
inability to finance this construction now. Their potential resources are ade- 
quate; but, because of restrictive debt limits or because the need for schools, 
sewers, water, streets, etc., has occured simultaneously, or for both of these 
reasons, these localities cannot now pay for the school construction. 

This program is principally designed to facilitate immediate construction of 
schools for localities such as these. It is keyed to the establishment of a State 
school-financing agency, coordinated with the States educational authorities, 
which will issue bonds to build schools for local school districts. The school 
districts will pay annual rentals (or other payments for the use of the buildings) 
sufficient to cover the interest and principal on the bonds, make payments to a 
reserve fund, and pay the administrative costs of the State agency, Each dis- 
trict can thus ultimately receive title to the building through these rental or 
other payments over a period of years. 

The role of the Federal Government under this title is to advance to the State 
school-financing agency for each issue of its bonds one-half of a basic reserve 
fund equal to 1 year’s debt service on the bonds. Should deficits occur and be 
paid out of this fund, the Federal Government will undertake to restore its half 
of this reserve to its initial level, up to a maximum of one-half the annual debt 
service. The State will be required to advance an equal amount to the basic re- 
serve fund, and thereafter, to the extent State appropriations are made available 
for the purpose, to maintain its half of the fund in case of deficits. 

Federal and State advances will be repaid from a supplemental reserve fund, 
built up through small annual payments charged the school district as part of 
their rentals, when this reserve fund reaches a specified level. 

In addition to the reduction from a 6-year period to a 5-year period I also 
recommend several other changes that are necessary because of errors made in 
drafting the bill. 

On page 25 the authorization for appropriations under title III should be 
specifically limited to $150 million. 

On page 25, paragraph B, which states that financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner in making advances under this title shall be final and conclusive, 
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should be eliminated. Such transactions should be subject to the General Ac- 
counting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General 
of the United States may prescribe. 

On page 26, section 315 should be eliminated. This section amends the Bank- 
ing Act, and I believe that any amendment to that act should be handled by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Recently, interest rates have gone up everywhere and school districts are find- 
ing it necessary to pay higher interest on their bonds than ever before. In view 
of this situation it may be advisable to either change the method of determining 
the interest rate now in the bill, or authorize more money with which to purchase 
bonds, or both. It might also be advisable to allocate the amount of money 
authorized for bond purchases among the various States on the same basis that 
allocations for grants are made. 

The formula in H. R. 1, which has become known as the flat-grant formula, 
is based on the proposition that there are greater differences in income among 
the school districts within a State than there are differences in income among the 
States themselves. The differences in income among the States are decreasing. 
The range of average personal income in 1955 between New York and Mississippi 
Was 2.39 to 1 as measured by school-age population. The differences in financial 
ability among local school districts are much greater in every State in the Union, 
and under the terms of H, R. 1 the States themselves must assume the responsi- 
bility for distribution within the State according to need. The need for Federal 
funds for school construction is local and the richest 10 percent of districts in 
the poorest State are more able to construct their own schools than the poorest 
10 percent of districts in any State. 

The formula in H. R. 1 is also based on the fact that equalization exists in 
the Federal tax system, and because of this there is a 7 to 1 equalization effect 
in the flat-grant formula contained in the bill. It seems to me that this is 
sufficient equalization in the allocation of funds among the several States. 

I am submitting for the record 2 charts: one showing the allocation of funds 
under H. R. 1, and the other the estimated annual Federal allotments to States 
and the annual State matching share under H. R. 1 and the administration bill. 

I am convinced that if H. R. 1 is enacted and the funds authorized under the 
bill are appropriated, the backlog of classroom needs will be almost, if not alto- 
gether, eliminated during the next 5 years, and from that time on States and 
local communities can and will provide schools from their own resources without 
further Federal assistance. 
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Ac- Allocation of funds under H. R. 1 based on $600 miilion annual appropriation 
eral | —_—_—_—— —— —_—_——— 
| School age | 
ink- population (5} Percentage | 
the i State or Territory to 17) 1954 distribution | Allotment 
: U.S. Bureau ofcol.2 | by States 
of Census 
ind- ‘ 
iew (1) | (2) (3) | (4) 
Ling 7 | es 
ase Total. | 36,844,000 | 100, 00000000 | $600, 000, 000 
ney Alabama ‘e ; 827,000 | 2, 24216462 | 13, 452, 850 
hat Arizona ; 234, 000 . 63442148 | 3, 806, 520 
Arkansas ; 490, 000 1. 32848932 | 7, 970, 900 
California 2,540,000 | 6. 88645483 | 41, 318, 700 
ula, Colorado 333, 000 . 90283050 | 5, 416, 980 
ong Connecticut 441, 000 1. 19564039 | 7, 173, 840 
the Delaware 77, 000 | . 20376261 | 3 
. Florida... 703,000 | 1.90507549 | 11, 
ing. Georgia 944,000 | 2. 55937534 | 15, 
ippi Idaho ‘ 156, 000 _. 42294762 | 2, ¢ 
cial Illinois 1, 867, 000 5. 06181542 | 30, 
ie Indiana : 943, 000 2. 55666414 | 15, 3% 
Lon, lowa 592,000 |  1.60503199 | 9, 630, 190 
nsi- Kansas ‘ 438,000 | 1. 18750768 | 7, 125, 000 
ral Kentucky nee 767, 000 2. 07949246 | 12, 476, 950 
. Louisiana 746,000 |  2.02255721 | 12, 135, 300 
; in Maine : 207,000 | . 56121896 | 3, 367, 300 
rest Maryland 572,000 | 1. 55080794 | 9, 304, 840 
Massachusetts | 975,000 | 2. 64342262 | 5, 860, 500 
y Michigan 1, 573, 000 4, 26472183 25, 588, 300 
; in Minnesota 710, 000 1. 92495391 | 11, 549, 700 
fect Mississippi 600,000 | 1. 62672161 | 9, 760, 300 
Ee Missouri 846,000 | 2. | 13, 762, 050 
3 18 Montana. -- 147, 000 | 2, 391, 200 
Nebraska 297, 000 4, 831, 300 
nds Nevada 43, 000 | . 11658172 | 699, 400 
F New Hampshire 118, 000 | 31992192 1, 919, 530 
ites New Jersey | 1,046,000 | 2. 838591801 17, 015, 500 
i 11. New Mexico | 214, 000 | . 58019737 | 3, 481, 180 
the New York : rae 3, 024,000 | 8. 19867693 | 49, 192, 000 
North Carolina | 1, 123,000 | 3. 04468062 | 
Ito- North Dakota 159,000 | . 43108123 | 
ind Obio 1, 866,000 | 5. 05910422 
Oklahoma. . | 527, 000 | l. | 
out Oregon 359, 000 : 5, 
Pennsylvania 2,315,000 | 6.: | 37, 658, 600 
Rhode Island 164, 000 | 2, 667, 800 
South Carolina 646, 000 | 1 10, 508, 600 
South Dakota 159, 000 | . 43108123 2, 586, 400 
Tennessee 3,000 | 2, 29367747 13, 762, 060 
Texas 2, 027, 000 5. 49560785 | 32, 973, 600 
Utah 000 | . 54224054 | 3, 253, 440 
Vermont 89, 000 | . 24129704 | 1, 447, 780 
Virginia , O00 2. 30181108 | 13, 810, 860 
Washington 3, 000 1, 49929509 | 8, 995, 770 
West Virginia , 000 1. 43693742 8, 621, 620 
Wisconsin , 000 2. 18522937 13, 111, 350 
Wyoming 72, 000 | . 19520659 | 1, 171, 230 
District of Columbia 148, 000 | . 40125800 | 2, 407, 540 
Alaska 1 33, 000 . 08946969 536, 810 
American Samoa 7, 000 . 01897842 113, 870 
Canal Zone 210, 000 | , 02711203 162, 670 
Guam ‘ 13, 000 211, 400 
Hawaii : 130, 000 .od2 35 2, 114, 700 
Puerto Rico 1 774, 000 2. 09847088 12, 590, 800 


Virgin Islands 19, 000 . 02440082 146, 400 


As of July 1, 1953; later figures not available 
As of Apr. 1, 1950; later figures not available. 


NOTE Allotment per child, $16,.28487 in each State and Territory. 
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Estimated annual Federal allotments to States and annual State matching share 
under Kelley bill (H. R.1) and administration bill (H. R. 3986 ; 8. 889) 




















































H. R.1 H. R. 3086 ( 
($600 million annually) ($325 million annually) ¥ 
a — — - - — — _ a — ¢ 
Combined | | | Combined 
Federal | State |Federaland| Federal | State | Federal and t 
State | | State i 
| | 
RS oer ee $13, 452, 850 | $13, 452, 850 $26, 905, 700 | $11,148,000 | $5, 573, 000 | $16, 721, 000 
set 8 3, 806, 520 3, 806, 520 | 7, 613, v40 | 2, 524, OU0 | 1, 692, 000 4, 21, 000 
CO Fee : 7,970,900 | 7,970,900 | 15,941,800 |} 6,620,000 3, 310, 000 9, 930, 000 t 
I  ccuiee ee 41,318,700 | 41,318,700 | 82,637,400 | 14,180,000 | 28,364,000 | 42, 544,000 
Colorado is feared 5, 414, 980 5, 416, 980 10, 833, 960 | 3, 009, 000 | 2 , 000 5, 998, 000 ] 
Connecticut.......__.. | 4% 173, 840 7,173,840 | 14,347, £80 | 2.011, 000 4, 023. 000 | 6, 034, 000 
Delaware._......._- rad 1, 252, 570 1, £52, 570 | 2, 445, 140 | 381, 000 | 2, 000 | 1, 143, 000 1 
sR 11, 435, 850 | 11,435,850 | 22,871,700 6, 309, 000 5, 437.000 | 11, 746, 000 
Ss 55 coe ee 5, 356, 2 15, 356, 200 | 30,712, 400 11, 926, 000 | 5, 96:2, 000 17, 888, 000 t 
sed 2, 537, 680 2, 537,680 | 5,075,350 | 1,801,000 | 1,009, 000 | 2, 810, 000 ’ 
nk eee 30, 370, 89u | ,890 | €0,741,780 | 11,125,000 22, 253. 000 33, 378, 000 
I | 15, 339, S00 9, 900 30, 379, 800 8, 021, 900 | 8, 965, 000 16, 986, 000 1 
ERE 9, 630, 190 ¢ , 190 19, 260, 380 5, 813, 000 4, 849, 000 10, 662, 000 
SEPP RES 7, 125, 000 | 7, 125, 000 14, 250, 000 | 3, 744, 000 | 3, 635, | 7, 379, 000 ‘ 
RN | 12, 476, 950 12, 476, 950 | , .900 | 8,917,000 | 4,458,000 | 17,375,000 
a | 12,135,300 | 12, 135, 300 24, 270, 600 9, 204, 000 4,601,009 | 13,805, 000 
PE See, eee 3. 367,300 | 3, 347, 300 6, 734, 600 1,932,000 | 1,311, 000 3, 243, 000 ‘ 
Peergiendg... .......<- 9, 304, 840 9, 304,840 | 15,609,680 | 4,496,000 | 5,809, 000 | 10, 305, 000 i 
Massachusetts.._...-- 15, 860,500 | 15, 500 | 31, 721, 000 | 6, 782, 000 10, 779, 000 | , 000 ‘ 
CN ae | 25,588,300 | 25, 588, 300 51, 178, 600 12, 10°, 000 In, 238 2 5, 000 
Minresota _..------| 11,549,700 | 11,549,700 | 23, 099, 400 7, 047. 000 5, 742, 000 12, 789, 000 
Mississippi... .....--- 9, 760, 300 | 9, 760, 300 | 400 7,772,000 | 3,885,000 | 11, 457, 000 
Dewseeurl...... <n 13, 742, 050 13. 762, 050 . 100 | 5, 885, 000 | 6, 424, (00 12, 309, OUD 
Montana. ....._-_--- 2, 391, 200 2, 391, 200 , 4090 1, 405, 000 1, 242, 000 2, + 47, 000 
Nebraska__.__.___-- _..| 4,831, 300 4, 831, 300 9, 662, 600 2, 856, 000 2, 493, 000 5, 319, 000 
Nevada EL 699, 400 | 699, 400 1, 398, 800 203, 000 406, 000 609, 000 
New Hampshire | 1,919, 530 1,919,530 | 3,839, 060 1, 074, 000 932, 000 2, 006, 000 1 
New Jersey ; E 17, 015, 500 17,015,590 | 34, 031, 000 5, 489, 000 10, 980, 000 16, 469, 000 ’ 
New Mexico a 3, 481, 180 3, 481, 180 6, 962,360 | 2,643,000 1, 321, 000 3, 964, 000 
New York : | 49,192, 000 49,192,000 | 98, 384, 000 15, 765, 000 31, 535, 000 47, 300, 000 
North Carolina__.......| 18, 269, 580 18, 269, 580 | 36, 539, 160 14, 615, 000 7,306,000 | 21, 921, 000 
North Dakota. --- 2, 586, 400 2, 586, 401 5, 172, 800 2, 013, 000 | 1, 096, 000 3, 019, 000 
Ohio , | 30, 354, 600 30, 354, 600 60, 709, 200 11, 321, 000 16, 352, 000 27, 673, 000 
Oklahoma..__... : 8, 572, 800 | 8, 572, 800 17, 145, 600 | 5, 998, 000 | 3, 496, 000 9, 494, 000 
Oregon : | 5, 839, 900 | 5, , 900 3, 099, 000 3, 368, 000 6, 467, 000 
Pennsylvania | 37, 658, 600 37, 658, 600 18, 893, 000 22, 898, 000 41, 701, 000 
Rhode Island | 2,667, 800 2, 667, 800 886, 000 1, 316, 000 2, 202, 000 
South Carolina___-_- a 10, 508, 600 10, 508, 600 8, 727, 000 4, 363, 000 13, 090, 000 
South Dakota -----| 2,586,400 2, 586, 400 5, 172, 800 1, 881, 000 982, 000 2, 863, 000 
Tennessee 13, 762, 060 060 7 ,120 10, 144, 000 5, 071, 000 | 15, 215, 000 
Texas.__. ol 32, 973, 600 3, 600 65, 947, 200 19, 842, 000 13, 846, 000 33, 688, 000 
Utah : 3, 253, 440 | , 440 6, 506, 880 2, 317, 000 1, 287, 000 3, 604, 000 
Vermont a | 1, 447, 780 7, 780 , 5, 560 | 1, 007, 000 597, 000 1, 694, 000 
Virginia STAR 13, 810, 860 , 860 21,720 9, 275, 000 6, 018, 000 15, 293, 000 
Washington | 8,995,770 70 , 540 4, 298, 000 5, 663, 000 9, 961, 000 
West Virginia___- , 8,621,620 | } 1, 620 240 | 6,699, 000 3, 349, 000 19, 048, 000 
Wisconsin.............-| 13,111,350 | 13,111,350 700 7, 365, 000 7, 153, 000 14, 518, 000 
Wyoming 1, 171, 230 1,171, 230 460 674, 000 622, 000 1, 296, 000 
District of Columbia | 2,407, 540 2, 407, 540 5, 080 1, 333, 000 1, 333, 000 2, 666, 000 
Alaska oe | 536, 810 536, 810 620 487, 000 487, 000 974, 000 
American Samoa. - -.---} 113, 870 113, 870 , 740 
Canal Zone. ce 162, 670 162, 670 5, 340 
Guam... nies 211, 400 211, 400 800 189, 000 94, 000 283, 000 
Hawaili_.-.-- aceite |} 2,114,700 2, 114, 700 , 400 1, 171, 000 1,171, 000 2, 342, 000 
Puerto Rico ana 12, 590, 800 12, 590, 800 1, 600 10, 551, 000 5, 275, 000 15, 826, 000 
Virgin Islands. ___-- 146, 400 146, 400 , 800 121, 000 60, 000 181, 000 





NoTE.—Federal allotment per child: H. R. 1, $16.28; H. R. 3986 and S. 889, varies from $4.56 to $13.51 
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Mr. Battery. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Upatt. I just wanted to bring this point up, Mr. Chairman. 
One of the alternate proposals which is before this committee which 
will undoubtedly be proposed later to the floor is embodied in H. R. 
2889, H. R. 3256, and perhaps there have been other bills. This is 
the proposal by Mr. Scrivner and others, to deduct 1 percent of the 
income taxes. 

Mr. Kettry. We had that last year; the same thing. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes; but we neglected to examine Secretary Folsom 
to get his views on that; and I would like to suggest either that we 
recall him so we can ask him a few questions and get the attitude of 
the administration or the Department on these proposals, or perhaps 
this would be better: We can ask for a departmental report with his 
views and the views of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on 
these bills so that we have something in the record indicating the 
attitude of the Department people toward these particular bills. 

Mr. Batter. For the information of the gentleman from Arizona, 
at the time Secretary Folsom testified I told him that he would be 
subject to recall, and he said that he would be available. 

Mr. Upauy. With due regard for his own responsibilities, and I 
know he is very busy, it is all right with me as one member of the 
subcommittee, if he simply states his views in writing. It is subject 
to the will of the committee, if Mr. Gwinn and the others would like 
to recall him. In fact, Mr. Gwinn did not get a chance to examine 
him, and perhaps he would prefer to have the Secretary return for 
additional questioning. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would very much. I would especially like to hear 
him on how they collected this information about the deficit in school- 
rooms. 

gine Upatt. Why not have him return for a part of a morning, 
then ¢ 

Mr. Batrey. I think that he ought to be advised, and in accepting 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Arizona, the Chair will instruct 
the clerk to advise Mr. Folsom of these series of bills and that he will 
be expected to bring an explanation on them for entry in the record 
at the time of his reappearance. 

At this time the Chair will recognize former Congressman Andrew 
J. Biemiller, director of the department of legislation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. That is for presentation of views of the union on the question 
of Federal grants in aid for education. Mr. Biemiller. 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK L. FERNBACH, ECONOMIST, 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Bremutter. For the record, my name is Andrew J. Biemiller, 
and I am director of the department of legislation of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. My 
office is located at the AFL-CIO Building, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

At the outset, I wish to express my appreciation of American labor 
that the chairman and members of this subcommittee have recognized 
the urgency of the need for Federal aid to education, and have made 
this issue their first order of business in the 85th Congress. 

Surely, the provision of an adequate educational opportunity for 
the children of America is one of the most critical problems of our 
times. More than a century ago, the trade unionists of that day gave 
leadership to the initial effort to establish free and universal educa- 
tion throughout this land. It was labor’s view then, as it is today, 
that the concept of a nation ruled by the consent of the governed, can 
have no meaning nor achieve reality unless the opportunity to acquire 
understanding of the issues affecting the people’s lives is available to 
all. This is the fundamental purpose of public education, the lifeline 
of our democracy. 

Around the world, a world in which half of the children still cannot 
read or write, the growth of our system of free and universal educa- 
tion is acknowledged as one of the greatest American achievements. 

American education faces two tremendous jobs. We must prepare 
all our children for effective citizenship in an increasingly complex 
world. And we must prepare as many as possible in those advanced 
skills, technical and scientific, administrative and cultural, on which 
our civilization depends. 

A generation or two ago we took it for granted that most children 
had no more than an eighth-grade education, and that only a chosen 
few, training for the professions, would go to high school. Educa- 
tional experts tell us that 40 years ago out of a first- grade class of 
30, 4 started high school, 2 finished high school, and 1 went to college. 
Tod: ay we expect 20 to 25 of the 30 to go to high school. 

There used to be a wide range of occupations for the uneducated 
worker. But today everyone needs to know as much as the top 10 
percent knew a hundred years ago. The man with the hoe, who never 
got beyond the third grade and didn’t need to, is now the man with 
the tractor, who has to read and follow involved directions for the use 
and care of his complicated machinery, and how to figure his milk 
checks, his acreage allotments, and his income tax. 

The jobs that used to be done by unskilled labor in the factories, 
mines, and shops, are done today by machines run by men who need 
skill and training, based on a sound basic education. 

And let us not forget that the future of our democracy is in the 
hands of these same men and women, who need to learn how to read 
well, to understand what they read, and to think and form judgments 
about it. They need to know the difference between a dictatorship 
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and a democracy, the fate of nations who gave up their right to study 
and to think for themselves. 

We all believe, I am sure, in the need of some high school training 
for all, and the best and most specialized high school training for 
those, of whatever race or creed, social or economic position, who 
demonstrate the ability to give us leadership in the years ahead. But 
think what that means in the terms of high school buildings. One 
high school used to serve a county ; now my county has 10 high schools 
and 8 junior high schools, and they cannot keep ahead of the need. 
Last year my boy went to high school in a condemned barracks, where 
the boys were turned out in the snow every time the oil burner 
threatened to blow up, which was fairly often. The barracks is not 
torn down yet; a new building makes it unnecessary to use it this 
year, but they may have to patch it up for a future overtlow. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where was that? 

Mr. Bremer. Montgomery County, Md., Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School. 

Not only are we trying to keep more children in school more years, 
but we are producing more children every year. Prosperity has 
brought back the big family to stay. Improved health discoveries 
help more babies stay alive. The birthrate, held down by the war, 
skyrocketed in the late forties and is still going up at an ever- 
increasing rate. 

And how are we meeting this tremendous influx of new students 
from kindergarten through high school? Our school authorities are 
doing the best they can to find space, but it just isn’t there. Classes 
are meeting in halls, in auditoriums, in gyms, in the principal’s office, 
in cafeterias; even in closets, if they have a window. My son had 
first grade in what was called the broomcloset. It was a supplyroom 
with a window, so they squeezed in a teacher and 15 kids. 

All too often they are forced to have double sessions. The kids get 
half an education in school, and learn a lot they ought not to know 
the other half of the time on the street. Attendance checkup is an 
impossible problem because if an officer sees a bunch of teen-agers on 
the street in the morning, they tell him that they have school in the 
afternoon, and if they are seen at the movies in the afternoon the story 
is that they are in morning school. 

A good school library is recognized as the most important educa- 
tional aid next to the teachers. But Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School, the best in Montgomery County, Md., my home county, was 
threatened last year with loss of accreditation because it was not able 
to spare the space to bring its library up to standard. Few elementary 
schools can find space for libraries, and many high schools must 
drastically limit their use. 

Some schools are renting space in unsuitable buildings for desper- 
ately needed classrooms. Every possible experiment is being tried 
somewhere, with temporary portable housing, stores, churches, homes, 
but everywhere the conclusion is inescapable that we cannot give our 
children the good education they need without sound substantial 
school buildings, well designed for the purpose they will serve. 

In the face of this staggering responsibility, is it not a grim fact 
indeed that in the richest and most powerful Nation in the world our 
public facilities for education have been deteriorating rapidly for 
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over a quarter century? You have already heard expert and incon- 
trovertible testimony on this score. 

It is now widely recognized that the successive impacts of depres- 
sion, World War II, and then the building material shortage during 
the Korean war, have resulted in the rapid depreciation of our usable 
school-plant facilities. When compounded by the tremendous rise in 
our school-age population, inevitable result is an educational emer- 
gency of national proportions. 

While it is true that we could all derive encouragement from recent 
increases in capital outlays for school construction, nevertheless, we 
cannot evade these shocking facts: 

1. Measured in real dollars, it was not until the school year 1949- 
50 that our annual capital outlay for school constr uction was restored 
even to the level that had existed in 1924-25, a quarter of a century 

earlier. 

Besides the dilapidation and obsolescense of school structures 
which this 25-year construction lag has imposed on millions of chil- 
dren living in every State, a total of about 214 million children are 
enrolled in our schools in excess of the normal capacity of the build- 
ings, according to President Eisenhower. 

3. Although 63,000 new classrooms were erected last year, even this 
construction rate hardly accommodates the 45,000 additional class- 
rooms needed each year merely to take care of the enrollment rise 
plus normal replacement requirements, based on the very conservative 
assumption that a school should be replaced after 50 years of use, 

4, And most serious, without substantial Federal aid, it is doubtful 
that even the present inadequate national level of school construction 

can be maintined. In thousands of communities across the country, 
in areas where needs are the most acute, the ability to raise further 
capital funds has reached an end because of tax and borrowi ing limita- 
tions. With continuing obsolescence and mounting school enr -ollment, 
the situation can only get worse, unless substantial aid comes quickly. 

Today, public- -school enrollment stands at 32 million, 51% million 
higher than 5 years ago. Another increase of 6 million is expected 
in the next 5 years, and by 1964, 40 million young Americans will be 
seeking their opportunity in our primary and secondary public schools. 

While year after year, as the school crisis has heightened and dedi- 
cated Americans have earnestly sought a solution, the uninformed, 
or perhaps misinformed, have warned of the “dangers” of Federal aid 
while offering nostrums that do not cure. 

First, they maintained that school-district consolidation, a process 
that has long been underway, would be the answer. But, surely, the 
aruer of two bankrupt districts does not create solvency. Besides, 
consolidation has inevitably resulted in the abandonment of obsolete 
schools and the necessity of building new ones. 

Then, they talked cynically of ending the financial problem by 
eliminating frills although every school administrator knows that 
even structural essentials by any modern standard have been p: eel to 
the bone. 

And now, America is bel sing told that the school crisis can be solved 
simply by rebs ating 1 or 2 percent of the Federal taxes collected from 
each State. But, surely, ‘the sponsors of this proposition must realize 
that it would give the most relief where it is needed least, and practi- 
cally none to the States in which the need is most acute. 
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American labor takes second place to no group in its determination 
that education must remain free from domination by the Federal 
Government. We see no danger however to the freedom of the teacher 
or threat to the tradition of local control over education in the proposi- 
tion that our Federal Government provide brick, steel, mortar, or 
credit to help build decent schools. 

Federal aid to school construction would involve no threat to free- 
dom; on the contrary, failure to provide it threatens the freedom and 
the welfare of all Americans. Millions of children are now being 
deprived of their birthright, a decent educational opportunity. Com- 
munities throughout the country are now bearing the heavy burden 
of child delinquency, crime, and social maladjustment, a bitter harvest 
reaped from both their own local educational deficiencies and that of 
communities from which new migrants come. And the entire Nation, 
all of us, are now confronted with the danger that exists when millions 
are not being educationally equipped to assume their proper role in 
the enterprises of their country as well as in its national defense, 

Year after year, American labor has appeared before committees 
of Congress to urge action in behalf of the Nation’s schools. Today, 
we do not come alone. 

Hardly a year ago, the participants in the White House Conference 
on Education, the most representative and distinguished group of eiti- 
zens ever assembled to weigh the problem of public education in 
America, reported : 

The participants approved by a majority of more than 2 to 1 the proposition 
that the Federal Government should increase its participation in publie educa- 
tion. Of those favoring such increase, the overwhelming majority approved an 
increase in Federal funds for school-building construction. 

More than this. Today, both great political parties have pledged 
themselves to support Federal aid. In the outstanding bills of Con- 
gressman Kelley (H. R.1),and of Congressman McConnell, Jr. (H. R. 
3986), despite minor and wholly reconcilable differences in detail, 
we have statements by both the Democratic and Republican Parties 
that the obligation of the Federal Government to educate adequately 
the Nation’s youth must and will finally be met. 

We wish to make a few brief observations about the specific pro- 
visions of these two excellent bills, with the hope that they may be 
helpful. 

It is our belief, for reasons which will be elaborated upon later, that 
the most hopeful means of assuring Federal aid to communities that 
most urgently need it can be jvund in title I of both bills. These pro- 
vide for direct Federal appropriations on a matching basis. 

We note with satisfaction that the administration proposes to honor 
a campaign pledge to make up for lost time occasioned by the failure to 
enact Federal aid last year. Thus, H. R. 3986 proposes an authori- 
zation of $1.3 billion in Federal grants to the States over 4 years, in 
the place of its $114 billion proposal for 5 years made last year. 
However, it is our view that the amount proposed is entirely inade- 
quate in the face of the magnitude of the task and the time period set 
to achieve it. 

Testimony presented by Secretary Folsom before this committee 
has revealed that 63,000 classrooms were built last year at a cost of 
about $21% billion, or about $39,700 for the average classroom and its 
related school facilities, 
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The Secretary further testified that we had a total shortage of about 
159,000 classrooms at the start of the school year. But, in addition, 
he pointed out, the classroom problem— 
involves not only the shortage existing today, but the need for classrooms for 
further large enrollment increases yet to come and for replacement of class- 
rooms which will become obsolete in the future. 

In the face of this tremendous, and growing, shortage, title I of 
the McConnell bill would authorize a Federal outlay which, over the 
entire 4-year program period, is equal to the cost of erecting less than 
33.000 classrooms. This would amount to less than 9,000 classrooms 
a year. 

“Even the $3.6 billion which Congressman Kelley proposes to au- 
thorize over a 6-year period would represent a Federal contribution 
which is equal to only the equivalent of about 15,000 classrooms a year 
or a total of 90,000. 

It is apparent to us that if Federal aid is to bear any reasonable 
mt eeup to the magnitude of the need, and to the promises of 
effective Federal aid which have been made, this committee must 
realistically weigh the authorization level which it will recommend. 

With regard to the method of distributing Federal aid, we approve 
the emphasis in the McConnell bill on rel: ating the grants both to need 
and to effort. The number of children, relative financial ability to 
meet school needs, and demonstrated effort to meet them in relation 
to financial ability, surely are proper cr iteria for determining grants 
under this Federal aid program. Thus, the logic of giving help where 
it is needed most, and is most deserved, is recognized. 

We support the view that Federal aid should supplement, not sup- 
plant, present State and local efforts and, in fact, should encourage 
further effort wherever that is possible. However, it is our view that 
there may be danger in the rigid requirement of the McConnell bill 
that matching funds must be exclusively State appropriated after the 
first year of the aid program. While greater help by the States them- 
selves for their needy school districts must be encouraged, the time 
required to make statutory, financial, and even constitutional adjust- 
ments might jeopardize the chance of obtaining rapid aid for com- 
munities that need it critically. 

Perhaps, a more flexible provision can achieve this purpose within 
a more reasonable length of time, and thus circumvent the possible loss 
of aid where it continues to be critically needed after the first year of 
the program. I wish to emphasize that we favor the provision in the 
McConnell bill to set a minimum effort standard for States. 

We note with pleasure that both bills carry a section to apply the 
Davis- Bacon law provisions to construction work done with the assist- 
ance of Federal grants. Experience has shown that local contractors 
and workers are best protected when the prevailing wage principle is 
accepted. 

It is also worth noting that similar provisions are now included in 
other Federal legislation authorizing construction, including the fol- 
lowing: National Housing Act, Federal Airport Act, Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, Lease Purchase Contracts Acts of 1954, multi- 
family rental housing under FHA, Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Service Act of 1951, "slum clearance and urban renewal 
program in the Housing Act of 1954, School Survey and Construction 
Act of 1950, Federal and State Highway Construction Act of 1956. 
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The objectives of titles II and III of both bills are similar and 
highly commendable. They would authorize two types of Federal 
credit aid in an effort to accelerate school construction. 

Under title II, the Federal Government would be authorized to pur- 
chase local school construction bonds where the local groups are un- 
able to obtain reasonable financing from other sources. Bonds would 
be bought at the interest rate of long-term United States Treasu 
obligations plus one-half of 1 percent under the McConnell bill, and 
three- eighths of 1 percent under the Kelley bill. 

School construction m: Ly be increased, but probably not very much, 
under the proposed terms of title II. 

It is true that the tightening money market has created a most 
difficult bond m: arketing problem for loc al school districts across the 
country. While only 2 years ago the going interest rates for these 
much-sought tax-exempt bonds ranged from 2 to 21% percent, it = 
ranges from 2.8 to 314 percent, and frequently higher in order 
attact buyers. Because of the insupportable long-term burden that 
current high interest rates are creating for many localities, some are 
simply postponing borrowing, thus postponing new school construc- 
tion. 

The relief proposed by title II is, indeed, urgently needed. But it 
can hardly be a reality for most of the communities that need this 
form of aid. With long-term United States Treasury bonds now 
bringing about 31/4 percent, even the lower additional three- eighths of 
1 percent charge ‘proposed by the Kelley bill would create a financial 
burden that is hardly reasonable for most localities. 

Surely, this committee should seriously weigh the possibility of 
reducing the interest charges on these desirable and needed Federal 
loans, so more communities will be able to avail themselves of the 
benefits ——— Of course, for many school districts, title I], at any 
interest rate, can provide no aid at all. Their economic base is too 
in: adequ: ite to capper any borrowing for school-construction purposes. 

The aid envisaged by title 111 of both bills is even more nebulous 
than that of title IT. 

Very few States have undertaken the construction of school facili- 
ties for rental, and eventual ownership by local educational agencies, 
which now would be encouraged by Federal credit to the States for 
this purpose. While assistance for this purpose might well be en- 
couraged, it is our view that ultimate costs to the localities plus the 
time required to establish the program in most States, leave little 
propect of significant aid from title ITT. 

The proposal in title [V of H. R. 3986, to authorize $20 million for 
grants to the States to assist long-range planning to strengthen school 
construction programs has our complete support. 

The analysis we have made of the two bills before this committee 
leads us to the conclusion that only the benefits envisaged by title I 
hold real promise of significant and immediate Federal aid for school 
construction. We would like to see this title strengthened so that the 
amount of aid will be sufficient and can be delivered quickly to the 
localities that need it most. The other forms of aid contained in other 
titles of the bill are desirable, but secondary. This committee can 
do much, however, to make these secondary forms of aid more ef- 
fective. 
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We are confident that the members of this committee and the over- 
whelming majority of both Houses of the Congress are now aware 
of the gravity of our Nation’s school problem, and are resolved to 
let nothing obstruct the passage of an adequate school-construction 
bill. 

In conclusion, we of American labor believe that two excellent bills 
are before you, and we commend the sincerity and high purpose of 
the authors and their supporters. If a sense of devotion to American 
children and to the welfare of this Nation dominates your delibera- 
tions, as we all know it will, surely minor differences can be and will 
be reconciled. We are confident then, that a satisfactory bill will be 
reported to the Congress and enacted into law. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Kelley, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Keuiry. I have no comments. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the witness for an 
extremely able and helpful statement. You have analyzed the Mc- 
Connell bill and the Kelley bill as to the formula for the distribution 
of the grant-in-aid. 

Yesterday, Dr. McGrath, a former Commissioner of Education, 
testified on behalf of the National Education Association, and he 
suggested that perhaps there might be a middle ground. He brought 
up a bill that was introduced yesterday by Congressman Holt of this 
committee, whereby there was a flat grant for most of the money, and 
then equalization for the neediest States. 

What would your position be on some middle ground between just 
a pure flat grant, and a need formula such as is in the McConnell bill ? 

Mr. Lremitter. May I say first of all, Mr. Congressman, that I 
think we have faith in the good sense and integrity and understand- 
ing and the astuteness of this committee to know that they are going 
to report the best possible bill that they can. 

Now, while as I have stated, we prefer to have the question of need 
involved in a formula, the American labor movement is going to be 
adamant on this question. What we want to do is to see a formula 
worked out that is satisfactory and that can be accepted by the Con- 
gress. Certainly we would have no objection to a combination of a 
flat grant and equalization formula. I do not know, for that matter, 
that it necesarily has to follow the pattern set forth by Mr. Holt in 
his bill. There are some States, as you know, that arbitrarily appro- 

riate X number of dollars, and then distribute Y percentage on a 
Ha t grant basis, and Z basis on an equalization basis. That is an- 
other possibility. 

As I understand the Holt formula, he simply arbitrarily takes the 
17 or 18 poorest States and gives them a grant on an equalization 
formula, and leaves a flat grant for the remaining States. 

Iam suggesting that may ybe a w ay to do it is in grants to all States 
you do part of the money on equalization and part of the money on 
a flat grant. I repeat 

Mr. Barter. Unless the Holt bill is changed from last year, I think 
the provision there as I recall, it provided that the first 20 percent of 
all appropriations by Congress, and possibly that meant all appropri- 
ations under the legislation would be equalization and the other 80 per- 
cent on a flat grant basis. 
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Mr. Bremruter. I believe that is correct, but the effect of it, as is 
evident from the table which Dr. McGrath attached to his testimony 
yesterday, is that 18 States benefit under an equalization formula and 
the remaining are on a flat grant basis. 

Mr. Baiey. They also benefit under the flat grant and they would 
get that 100 percent in addition to the equalization. That is if I under- 
stood the bill correctly last year. 

Mr. Bremitier. That is correct. But his formula holds the equali- 
zation grant then simply to the lowest income States, whereas there is a 
possibility of the formula working out in a somewhat different manner, 
so that all States get certain ups or downs under it. He winds up with 
a flat grant for 30 States. That is the way his bill reads. It includes 
the Territories, the way his bill works out. But certainly, I repeat 
in answer to the basic question, that we are not going to quarrel with 
the kind of formula that this committee, after mature study, sees fit 
to bring forth, whether it is flat grant, equalization grant, or a combi- 
nation of them. We simply say that in our opinion it is desirable to 
consider need as well as school population. 

Mr. Mercatr. That completely answers my question. I only 
brought up the Holt formula as an example, and you brought up an- 
other formula which also will be, I am sure, considered by the com- 
mittee. 

The only question I wanted to ask was how you felt about some mid- 
dle ground, and you completely answered that. 

The other qnestion I have is this: As I gather, you feel that the pro- 
vision in the Administration McConnell bill providing for an effort 
on the part of the State would be sufficient for at least 2 years to sup- 
plement so that the Federal aid would supplement instead of supplant 
State effort, as you suggest. Then after the legislatures have had an 
opportunity to meet, the provision for outright State matching from 
State funds would go into effect. 

Mr. Bremimuer. That is a correct interpretation. Otherwise, we 
are fearful that you might force a great many special sessions of legis- 
latures that in many States are not looked upon with pleasure, shall 
we say. Furthermore, I think it is obvious that the whole idea raises 
quite serious problems for a great many States. The idea deserves a 
lot of consideration, and certainly enough time to make adjustments. 

I would even reserve a doubt as to whether the entire provision of 
enforcing State matching grants is sound. I think we prefer the 
formula in the Kelley bill whereby, as I understand it, you can use a 
combination of State and/or local funds as matching funds for the 
Federal grants. 

Mr. Mercatr. But at least it should be delayed until there is an 
opportunity for State legislatures to meet in ordinary and regular 
session. 

Mr. Breminier. At a minimum, that is the view we would take. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Upatu. I feel that you have made a very strong statement for 
this legislation and it is very helpful to the committee, and I would 
like to commend the witness on it. 

I have no questions. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Gwinn? 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Biemiller, in all of your testimony you pointed 
out only one area that needed some aid from somewhere in school 
construction. 

Now, we have not had any information on the number of class- 
rooms needed in the Nation or what the deficit is, except that which 
is provided by the United States Office of Education as a result of a 
questionnaire to State oftices of education. That is, the education 
superintendents of schools on a State level. 

How are we going to appropriate billions of dollars on such evi- 
dence as that ? 

Mr. Bremiiier. Mr. Gwinn, I would consider that pretty good 
evidence. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you read the evidence, and have you seen the 
statistics on the subject ? 

Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Gwinn, this committee has had presented to 
it over a period of years studies that have been made by the Office of 
Education which are based upon data that have been obtained from 
tlhe State school officers. Frankly, sir, 1 do not know where else one 
would go for such information. That information in turn is collected 
from the local school boards. They are the ones who know their 
problems and the data has come in. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I do not think that there is any evidence here 
that we have any testimony from school boards or from responsible, 
authoritative political bodies in any school district. 

Mr. Breamrer. I must respectfully disagree with vou. You have 
over the years heard that evidence and it has been compiled here 
and the estimates vary, and the estimates given to you by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare a week or so ago is practically 
the minimum estimate. There are many estimates which run higher, 
as you well know. 

But starting with the survey made in 1950, I believe was the time 
the survey was made, and I believe you had a part in that work at 
that time, Mr. Bailey 

Mr. Batitey. It was 1951. 

Mr. Bremiiier. From that time on the Office of Education has 
from time to time gone back through the State school officers to the 
school boards and compiled the data. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think that there is any evidence at all here that 
they have gone to the school boards. The school boards have not 
expressed themselves, that is, taken any official position such as you 
would take if you were petitioning Congress on a statement of facts 
to help out a certain school district that was in need or distress. 

Mr. Birmitter. I must respectfully disagree, that the source of our 
data is not adequate. I believe it is adequate. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is a hard thing to get at and it seems to me all of 
our witnesses have dealt in splendid | generalities of what education 
does for a nation and why we should do all that is possible. Outside 
of the testimony that we have, and that is something we need to look 
into, it seems to me, and I am surprised you have not done that, 
because the survey you referred to in 1950 or 1951 came up with some- 
thing like 407,000 schoolrooms needed. That was only last year. Yet 
that apparently has been regarded by the United States Office of 


Education itself to be so unreliable that they have scrapped it as a 
source. 
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Now they come forward with another survey that brings it down 
to 159,000 classrooms needed. ; , 

Mr. Bremtuier. I stated a moment ago, that is the irreducible 
minimum in our estimation, and I am sure that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare went into this matter very thor- 
oughly. I do not have to tell you that Secretary Folsom has a reputa- 
tion for integrity, and he is a man that we know has tackled this 
problem with vigor. As you also know, he has stated publicly that 
when he assumed his office of Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare he was not convinced that there was a need 
for a Federal aid bill. But upon careful investigation, and careful 
study of the data available to him in the Office of Education, he had 
come to the reverse conclusion, that a bill was very badly needed. 

Now certainly the Secretary is not basing his opinion upon reaching 
figures out of the air. He and his aids have studied the avail»ble 
data and gone into it thoroughly. The reports that reach us from 
our affiliate, and Mrs. Borchardt is to testify after me this morning, 
confirm the fact that we do have a crying need for more school build- 
ings. We have data showing the number of double classes, and 
double-shift classes in various parts of the country. 

Weare all too painfully aware of this problem, Mr. Gwinn. Where- 
ever any of our people go, traveling the country, this is one of the 
first things that our local people come to us with. 

Mr. Gwtnn. You have a nationwide organization and you have 
people in every school district. It seems to me that it would be fairly 
easy to get the same material and bring it here as you gave us regard- 
ing Bethesda-Chevy Chase, for example. 

Besides that, what evidence have we got to show that even if there 
are 159,000 schoolrooms needed, all those schoolrooms needed are in 
areas that have to have help from some source? That is they are 
unable to provide their own schoolrooms without Federal aid? We 
have no testimony to show that. 

Mr. Bertier. Both bills, as I recall the details, make it incumbent 
upon the State and local school authorities to decide where the 
greatest need is. I think that is perfectly proper, and that is the 
way it should be handled. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is a total of 159,000 altogether. 

Mr. Bremer. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then we cannot possibly argue that that total is in 
need or dire need. We cannot argue that none can take care of 
themselves, can we? 

Mr. Bremitter. Would you mind restating that question ? 

Mr. Gwinn. We cannot assume that 159,000, that is the total of 
shortages, are all in need of Federal aid, and that they cannot take 
care of themselves. 

Mr. Biemiuier. I think we can assume that the great bulk of them 
are. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you assume in the same way that Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase cannot take care of themselves to meet the need you 
describe ? 

Mr. Bremiver. I can tell you that the situation out there has devel- 
oped so rapidly that many of us, including myself, have been urging 
our local school boards and our State to impose additional taxes. I 
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am perfectly willing that this be done. But I also know what has 
happened in that area. We had in 1955, for example, the number of 
children in our schools that have been projected for 1960 by the most 
careful planning anyone could do. I know that that school system 
would be in almost hopeless shape today if it were not for the Federal 
impact legislation which this committee passed several years ago. 

But even that has not kept up with the matter. 

I also know, Mr. Gwinn, that the data shows that the number of 
children of ages 3, 4, and 5, who will soon be entering the schools is 
so great that it is almost impossible to do this planning. 

Now, I am not for one moment asking that local and State authori- 
ties abdicate their effort which should be made. Iam sure that neither 
Mr. Kelley or Mr McConnell or Mr. Frelinghuysen or anyone else 
who has a bill in here is assuming that that should be done. Every 
effort is being made. 

I repeat that I think one of the features of the McConnell bill which 
is not in the Kelley bill, but which should be in any bill that is re- 
ported by this committee, is a formula to make sure that a minimum 
effort is being made by the States and localities. But you are assum- 
ing, if I may say so, Mr. Gwinn, that they are not making any effort 
in the localities. I say they are. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me simplify my question. 

Mr. Kettey. Would the gentleman yield there for a comment? I 
think that it might be well to point out that Montgomery County is 
one of the wealthy counties of the United States, and certainly if any 
district could afford to provide adequate schoolrooms, Montgomery 
County should. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the point that I am making. 

Mr. Ketiey. But they have not been able to do it, and the impact is 
so great that they are getting behind on it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me ask Mr. Biemiller this: Do you recommend to 
this committee that we appropriate money to build schoolhouses with 
Federal funds in Bethesda and in Chevy Chase in Montgomery County 
generally, wherever the need is found ¢ 

Mr. Bremer. I recommend that this committee appropriate 
moneys which would be on a matching grant to the States ne that 
the States be allowed to decide which are the needy districts in those 
States. Iam not asking this committee to appropriate money directly 
to Montgomery County, Md., or Montgomery County, Pa. I am ask- 
ing that they appropriate it to the States and that each State decide 
where that money can be put to the best use. 

Mr. Gwinn. How would you recommend that this commitee ap- 
propriate money, assuming that the whole State of Maryland was as 
able to take care of its own school needs as Bethesda-Chevy Chase is, 
obviously. 

Mr. Bremmxer. I am not making any such assumption. You are. 
T am making the assumption that there is a need in every State in the 
Union for Federal assistance. I have faith in State and local govern- 
ment to know how to make the best use of that money. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you have no examples except Bethesda and Chevy 
Chase. 

Mr. Bremitter. I think, sir, that isa rather unfair statement. I was 
simply illustrating in terms of my own personal experience, the kind 
of difficulties which schoolchildren have today. I am sure that you 
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could get any witness up here who could give you examples from his 
own personal knowledge. I am cognizant and acquainted with the 
data which has been collected by the Office of Education, by our own 
affiliate, the American Federation of Teachers. That shows in one 
area after another that this situation exists. 

Now if you want me to get more personal, I can talk about another 
city that I know very well. That is Milwaukee, where we have had to 
go to the extreme of using portable school buildings that are absolutely 
unsatisfactory for children in that area. But we have had to do it. 

Mr. Gwinn. In the same way, you would not really recommend that 
this committee appropriate funds for the great city of Milwaukee to 
erect schools in that city; would you? 

Mr. Bremttzer. I would recommend that funds be appropriated to 
the State of Wisconsin and that the State and local authorities of that 
State make the decision as to where the money is most badly needed. 
Milwaukee happens to be a city though, may I add, that is suffering 
as a great many large cities are, by the fact that its wealthier citizens 
are moving to the suburbs, and that they have a real problem of raising 
money in many of these larger cities. 

Mr. Gwinn. We can get along a little, Mr. Biemiller, if I will ask 
you questions and see if we cannot get a “Yes” or “No” answer out 
of it. 

Mr. Bremriter. “Yes” and “No” answers are not always the proper 
way to answer questions, as you well know. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us see if we can. 

Now, assuming that we find that we have been building school build- 
ings since 1900 on the whole and on the average at about the same rates, 
and that the percentage of school buildings to school population, that 
is, classrooms to schoo] population, of seats per child is the same and 
has been the same over the past 57 years, would you still testify that we 
are in an emergency and that we have a special shortage ? 

Mr. Bremiuuer. If that assumption were correct, I might say that 
we did not need it. But I do not think in the first place the assumption 
is correct, and in the second place I would have to know the age of 
these buildings, and I would have to know the expansion of the school 
population on a basis of the changes in school laws. There are more 
older children going to school than there were 40 or 50 years ago, 
and so on. 

You are making a very broad assumption there, where your formula 
would have probably 10 or 12 variable factors. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me refer you to the President’s Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, and the report of the task force study 
group on this subject, and you will find that statement. 

Mr. Bremiuurr. | realize that statement is in that report, but I do 
not accept that report as being valid. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now I have one other question. If we were not in an 
emergency such as we are now—by the way, when do you consider the 
emergency that we are instarted? About what year ? 

Mr. Bremincer. I think as I pointed out in my testimony that all 
through the depression, and all through the war, and immediately 
following the war, including the Korean war and right through the 
present time, we have not been keeping pace with school construction. 
I might point out that the late Senator Taft was of that same opinion. 
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Senator Taft passed a bill, as you will recall, in the Senate, in 1949 o1 
1950, and I have forgotten which year it was, that I personally think 
should have been enacted into law at that time. I think then we might 
have met this problem. But instead we keep increasing our shortage 
every year. That is by every definition that we can find. 

Mr. Gwinn. You and your organization are in favor of Federal 
aid to education generally ¢ 

Mr. Bremitier. We have never made any bones about that. We 
think that there is a case that can be made for it. But in the instant 
case we are discussing a school-construction bill and we are limiting 
our testimony to school construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Having in mind the fact that there is general con- 
versation that this is an emergency, and this is to be the one great 
exception of legislation being stricken from the books when the 
emergency is over, I would like { to ask you if your organization intends 
to come forward with testimony on Federal aid generally. 

Mr. Biemitier. When, as, and if a considerable number of the Con- 
gress think it is the time to bring such legislation up, we will testify in 
favor of various kinds of Federal aid. But at the moment, the only 
bill before this committee is a school-construction bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you have given testimony over the last 20 years, 
have you not, in favor of Fede ral aid to education generally ? 

Mr. BreMILLER. Yes, sir, and we have broken that down into several 
categories. We have suggested there ought to be Federal aid for 
school construction, and there ought to be Federal aid for operation, 
and there ought to be Federal aid for eradicating illiteracy, and there 
ought to be Federal aid for services to children. We have made that 
very clear, and we have never for one moment tried to kid anybody 
about it. It is a matter of record in our proceedings. 

Mr. Gwinn. And Federal aid for salaries for teachers? 

Mr. Bremer. I said for operation, which would certainly include 
teachers’ salaries, with the emphasis on teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you intend to continue to testify along that line 
in the future ¢ 

Mr. Bremitter. If any bills are before the Congress, dealing with 
these matters, I would also include scholarships as another possibility. 
We will certainly testify on those things. 

We think education is the No. 1 problem i in the United States, and 
we intend to keep pressing it every way we know how. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN. I have been very much interested in Mr. 
Biemiller’s testimony, and followed the discussion with interest. I 
would like to discuss this question of Federal control, which Mr. 
Gwinn has brought up a little bit. You suggested that Ameri- 
can labor takes second place to no group in its determination that 
education must remain free from domination by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I wonder if you would agree that this is, whether we like 
it or not, an argument being used by those who are not interested in 
having the Federal Government come up with a school construction 
program. The argument involving Federal control does not resolve 
itself around the curriculum itself, the actual local control of educa- 
tional system, but other factors. In other words, the domination or 
possible domination by the Federal Government of the financing of 
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our schools if we do not set up a sound program, could result in the 
kind of Federal control that many Members of Congress at least, fear. 

So would you not think that we should be « areful to set up a sound 
program that will not result in the domination in any field by the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Bremiutier. Most certainly. I think that the legislation, both 
the administration bill which you and Congressman McC ‘onnell are 
sponsoring, and the bill which Congressman Kelley i is sponsoring, and 

variants of these bills that have been introduced here, do take every 
safeguard that is needed. I would hope that this committee will go out 
of its way, and if you think more safeguards are needed, write them 
in. We would agree with you in that respect. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Suppose we had an amendment that would 
say that any school district that was in defiance of the Supreme 
Court’s decrees on segregation, that again could be construed as an 
attempt of Federal Government to control what local school districts 
do. How do you feel about that kind of a provision ? 

Mr, Birminier. The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO just about 
a year ago adopted a statement which I believe was sent to all mem- 
bers of the committee a year ago in which we took the position that we 
have always opposed segregation in the schools, but we believe in the 
light of the Supreme Court decision that there are proper procedures 
that have been esti ablished, both judicial and administrative, than can 
meet this question. It is not needed as a rider to a school construc- 
tion bill. We regret that while on the one hand we recognize many 
people are advancing this argument in all honesty and candor and 
fairness and believe that it is needed, we also recognize as I am sure 
you do, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that some folks have been using this so- 

called Powell amendment as an effort to hamstri ing a school- -construc- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. I will agree with you. I just used it as an 
illustration of the type of problem we meet when we face this problem 
of Federal control. 

Another controversial point, since you brought it up, and I will 
comment on it briefly, is this Davis-Bacon provision. Again, I would 
like to see such a provision in the law. 

But is it not true that the provision in the bills that we are con- 
sidering goes somewhat beyond the Davis-Bacon basic provision by 
providing insuring one and half overtime rates for anything more 
than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week ? 

Mr. Biemitirr. That provision picks up another Federal provision, 
the 8-hour law provision and adds it; yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is the type of thing, again, that can be 
used as a reason to show that any Federal program will mean Federal 
control of the rates paid to workmen on local school projects. I just 
raise it as an illustration of the kind of control we have to worry about, 
as practical items on the floor. 

Mr. Bremitier. As we point out, however, in our testimony, there 
are about a dozen Federal grant-in-aid programs that carry com- 
parable provisions. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I again think the Congress has considered 
them, and included them in “the law, and there is no reason why we 
should exclude them even though they may add a certain amount of 
controversy. 
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Mr. Bremitier. This is not a new idea; that is the point I am 
making. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. I agree with you. 

Mr. Bremtuier. And above all the precedent was set in the Federal 
impact legislation as far as education is concerned. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Now, Mr. Biemiller, I would like to turn to 
your discussion of title II of the bill. 

You are not the first witness who seems to me to show a basic mis- 
understanding about what is being proposed in that title. I quote 
from your testimony : 

With long-term United States Treasury bonds now bringing about 31 percent, 
even the lower additional three-eighths of 1 percent charge proposed by the 
Kelley bill would create a financial burden that is hardly reasonable for most 
localities. 

Would you mind telling me what you think this three-eighths of 
1 percent, or one-half of 1 percent differential is? Is it an additional 
charge, do I understand you to say ¢ 

Mr. Bremitter. With the consent of the chairman and the com- 
mittee, may I call on Mr. Frank Fernbach, of our research depart- 
ment, to assist in this testimony? This is Mr. Frank Fernbach, of 
the department of research. 

Mr. Fernpacu. I am an economist of the department of research 
of the AFL-CIO. It is our understanding that both bills proposed 
to construct an interest rate. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. What is that? 

Mr. Ferneacu. To construct an interest rate. It is our understand- 
ing that under the terms of both bills an interest rate would be charged 
to the school districts that receive these loans from the Government 
which would be built on two parts. 

First, there is the base charge which would run to the current rate 
being charged for long-term United States Treasury bills which cur- 
rently approximates 31% percent. In addition, an amount of three- 
eights of 1 percent under the terms of Congressman Kelley’s bill, or 
one-half of 1 percent under the terms of the administration bill, would 
be charged, which would, as a consequence, create a carry ing charge 
for the local communities who receive these bonds in excess of 31% 
percent approximately 334 percent. 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. is it your feeling that this carrying charge 
is one that is imposed or any part of it is one that is imposed by the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Frerneacu. The sense of imposition runs to the cost to the local 
community, whether that were a rate that was paid in the open market 
by borrowing from other sources or from the Federal Government, 
which is very high in terms of a 30-year borrowing, and the accum- 
ulated cost over the long run to the community for the money borrowed. 

Mr. FretincuHuysen. I am afraid either you did not ‘understand 
my question, or r I do not understand your answer. 

Did you feel that the Federal Government imposes any additional 
cost by an interest charge or whatever name you call it, on the local 
school district by this provision for one-half of 1 percent or three- 
eighths of 1 percent? 

Mr. Frernpacnu. No, the assumption is that whatever can be done 
under title II to keep the total carrying charge as low as feasible re- 
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duces the imposition on the local community that is the borrower, in 
terms of its ability to borrow over the approximate maximum 80-year 
period. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I do not know what you are talking about still 
by this carrying charge. Are you saying there is some kind of a serv- 
ice charge involved in order to qualify for funds? 

Mr. Fernpvacu. If a community borrows $1 million, from whatever 
source, at the rate of 334 percent, it assumes the obligation of paying 
both the principal and the interest on the loan. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. Well, I do not think that needs to be said; of 
course it does. But what worries me is that you seem to think that 
there is some sort of a bundle for bankers in this additional one-half 
of 1 percent or three-eighths of 1 percent differential. 

Mr. Fernpacu. We make the point that the lower the cost of bor- 
rowing money, the more feasible it is for a community in great need 
to undertake that cost. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You are saying that higher interest rates are 
more costly than lower interest rates. Nobody is arguing with that, 
and, of course, they are. 

Mr. Ferneacu. This testimony proposes that this committee con- 
sider the degree of the problem that is raised by higher interest rates, 
and that insofar as titles If of both acts are an effort to provide 
some relief for these hard-pressed local communities, because open 
market rates are now very high, that you undertake to create a formula 
that would allow title If to become operative at the lowest possible 
feasible interest rate. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The lowest feasible possible interest rate could 
be to give the money to the school districts. Is that what you are 
talking about? Are you talking about a direct Federal subsidy for 
school districts ? 

Mr. Fernzacu. I think that it might suggest itself to the Congress- 
man that a lower feasible interest rate might be one-quarter of a 
percent instead of three-eighths. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. But this is not an additional cost. Some 
witnesses do not seem to understand what this is. 

Let me give you my idea of what this one-half of 1 percent is, 
and I do not know why I should be lecturing you, as an economist. 
You presumably know about these things. 

As I understand it, the basic purpose of title II of this bill is to 
provide a fund, the Federal Government would provide a fund to 
purchase bonds that could not be sold except at unreasonable interest 
rates. In an attempt to define what an unreasonable interest rate is, 
there is a screening of the bonds that can be sold at reasonable interest 
rates. In this case, it is either three-eighths of 1 percent, or one-half 
of 1 percent above the long-term Treasury rates. It just arbitrarily, 
if you want, will eliminate those that can be issued at a lower interest 
rate, and will make eligible for purchase by the Federal Government 
those that cannot be. 

There is no carrying charge for the service of defining which will 
be eligible and which will not. 

So whether we set it at three-eighths of 1 percent or at one-half 
percent increases nothing so far as the local school districts are con- 
cerned. It is going to have to pay what the market demands. This 
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is just a question of whether you are going to make perhaps 10 percent 
of the bonds eligible for purchase, or 60 percent, or 80 percent, or 
wherever you set it, that will be eligible. 

If you had no differential at all, you might have all of the bonds 
theoretically eligible for purchase by the Federal Government under 
this title. 

Now, is that your understanding of what this provision means? 

Mr. Frernzacu. No, it was not. As the language appeared to have 
meaning as written, and as interpreted by numbers of people. I 
gather from your comment, Congressman, that the administration 
bill then is not saying that the interest rate would be a charge to the 
local government that borrows under this provision, would be 314 per- 
cent plus one half of a percent. But the 81% percent which is the 
current rate for long-term United States Tre: sury issue, plus the one- 
half percent suggested by the administration, would be a criterion 
rather than a rate to be charged. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The rate is going to be charged in any case. 
It has got to come from somewhere, unless it comes out in the form of 
a direct subsidy. You could say school districts should not be obliged 
to issue bonds at more than 2 percent. Then if Federal Government 
would make up the difference between 2 percent and what the market 
rate would have been if we had allowed the market to operate in the 
field of school district bonds. If the market is going to operate, this 
is just a question of definition, in my opinion. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman yield to the Chair? 

Mr. Frevinquuysen. | will be ae id to. 

Mr. Battery. I think it was brought out in the testimony that was 
presented by Secretary Folsom that you were deliberately putting 
that one-half of 1 percent rate there making the price to the local dis- 
tricts so high that only about 10 percent of ‘the districts would be able 
to qualify and the purpose seemed to be to hold down the number of 
ee rather than to expand this for the benefit of a greater num- 

ber of districts. It is deliberately written to keep the number down 
to around 10 percent of them. 

Mr. FretincHvuysen. I would like to comment, and then I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

As I understand it there is nothing inadvertent about the inclusion 
of a figure such as this. Of course it is done deliberately. It is done 
so as to identify those districts which are actually otherwise capable 
of issuing bonds only at exorbitant interest rates, and to make them 
eligible to receive this direct benefit. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman not agree that the witness is 
probably right, or was he right in his assumption that there would 
not be too great benefit coming from title IT by reason of the fact that 
it would only take care of a limited number of districts? 

Mr. Fre~incuvysen. I hope that this witness is not saying it would 
not be helpful to the districts that would qualify. I think the question 
is really, how many districts and whether we would not get more than 
we anticipate if only $750 million is going to be made available under 
this title. 

Mr. Bremer. I think with this last statement, we are probably 
reaching an area of agreement. 

The question as we see it is this: Do you want to limit this, and I 
am willing to accept the Secretary’s figure that roughly 10 percent 
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of the school districts would be affected by the one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Freniexeuuysen. Nobody knows how many, but that is one of 
the problems we face. We do not know how many would be declared 
eligible. 

Mr. Bremer. To be accepted for the purposes of discussion, we 
are simply suggesting that it might be desirable for this committee to 
consider dropping that rate and inc luding a larger percentage of the 
school districts. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. That is a different question than whether 
there is an actual additional financial burden imposed on the school 
districts because of the inclusion of such a criteria. 

Mr. Bremutter. We are not arguing that point. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. That is how you described it, that it would 
create a financial burden that is hardly reasonable. Is that your 
understanding now / 

Mr. Bremiiuer. We are saying that by a selective use of Federal 
credit, you could stimulate more school districts into being able to 
issue bonds if you were furnishing them money at a lower rate. 

Mr. Frevinanuysen. If we made available sufficient funds, the 
Federal Government may end up by purchasing all school bonds, but 
that is neither here nor there in the question I am asking you. Is 
it my understanding now that you agree with me, that there is no 
additional financial burden imposed on the school districts because of 
this differential that is included in title II? 

Mr. Bremitier. I would agree that there is no added burden im- 
posed on a district that got a 4 percent bid on its bond and then the 
Government picks them up at 334; of course not. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is exactly what I mean. This is an 
attempt to define which school district is eligible, and it certainly is 
not an attempt to impose on what are already impoverished or handi- 
capped school districts, an additional burden. 1 am sure we are in 
agreement. 

Mr. Breminner. We are in agreement. 

Mr. Frevinaiuysen. There is no desire on the part of anyone to 
impose any unnecessary or additional burdens in order to make the 
Federal funds available. 

Mr. Bremttirr. All we are saying is that in our opinion it is desir- 
able for the committee to consider dropping that level so that more 
school districts would be eligible. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You said more than that in your original tes- 
timony, but you are making a slight correction. 

Mr. Baitry. I would like to say that my concern over title IT is over 

the proposal in the administration bill that it would be allocated to the 

States on the basis of school age pupils. That means that the 
wealthier State is going to get most of the bonding facilities to make it 

vailable to them and leave practically nothing for the poorer States 
hon ause of their small number of children. 

Mr. Bremtiuer. On the surface, it would appear that the adminis- 
tration bill reverses its field and contradicts itself, where it uses a need 
formula in grant distribution, and then reverts to a per capita dis- 
tribution in terms of the available money for purchasing bonds. 

Mr. Battery. The point the Chair was making is that that is of 
greater concern to me than possibly a difference of one-fourth or one- 
eighth of 1 percent in the interest rate to be charged. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. I have no desire to argue with the Chair, but I 
do want to point out that generally speaking, the so-called—and I use 
that advisedly—so-called poorer States do have a larger school age 
population than the so-called wealthier States, and so it is not a ques- 
tion of the wealthier States hogging more than they should get if we 
should decide on a formula relying only on school age population. 

But that again is a different point from the more serious one that 
I was raising with Mr. Biemiller. 

I have one final point, Mr. Biemiller. 

You said: 

* * * it is our view that ultimate costs to the localities plus the time required 
to establish the program in most States— 
this is the program of setting up State school financing— 
leave little prospect of significant aid from title III. 


I would not argue with you about the possible effect of having such 
a title in the bill—I am just wondering why you think that there would 
be any additional ultimate cost to the localities. 

The basic purpose, of course, of these State school financing authori 
ties is to reduce the ultimate cost to the localities. 

New York, for instance, is considering setting up such an authority 
which they estimate will save 30 to 40 million dollars a year 

You are not suggesting that this is going to make money more 
expensive to the individual school districts if such authorities are set 
up, are you? 

Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Fernbach. 

Mr. Ferneacu. The need is immediate. The program is not exist- 
ent in most States. Thisrefers tothe time factor. With regard tothe 
costs, we frankly do not completely know. But a school, presumably 
a school] district would pay rent on these buildings, and these rents 
would increase the costs of money borrowed by somebody, presumably 
the State authority to build the buildings, and they would have to pay 
for insurance on the buildings, and “they would have to meet a 
substantial number of additional costs. 

So at best, there is the question of whether the total ultimate finance- 
ing would involve a sav ings to the community for the ultimate owner- 
ship of the school as contrasted to ability to build the schools them- 
selves if they could obtain a loan at low interest rates in order to do it. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. I am not sure how extensive your knowledge 
of these State authorities is, but I suppose you understand that the 
basic purpose of them is to reduce the cost to ‘the local school districts. 
As a practical matter, where they have been set up, they have been 
able to reduce it. 

Again, [ am not trying to engage you in argument, but you are not 
suggesting that there is some additional cost that will be imposed 
by setting up a State authority ? 

Mr. Fernpacu. The question is how rapidly these needs can be met. 
This is a proposal—— 

Mr, Frevincuvysen. I won’t argue about the delay that would be 
involved in order to create them. I am talking about the ultimate 
cost of the program. 

Mr. Fernpacu. I think on the basis of the very thorough discussion 
of this issue 2 years ago, I believe it was, and comments that came 
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from various States that had undertaken this, the question of the cost 
factor is rather of an unknown, and there cannot be the conviction 
that this road significantly offers an answer to the overwhelming prob- 
lem. We support the proposal, and we say it should be undertaken. 

Mr. Freiincnuysen. I am not saying it is the one answer to the 

problem. I am asking whether you think it will not be useful, be- 
cause you think it will impose additional costs when its basic purpose 
is to reduce costs. 

Mr. Frerneacn. We are not questioning the purpose. We are ques- 
tioning whether the purpose can be achieved. 

Mr. Barter. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield ? 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. I will be glad to yield the floor now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Baitry. I would like to ask the gentleman now testifying this 
question : Some weeks ago Fairfax C ‘ounty, Va., sold a $2 million bond 
issue of 4.67. Those are tax-exempt bonds. Under this construction 
proposal for State construction of facilities, they are proposing to 
interest private capital. What chance would they have of borrowing 
money if there are school bonds available that are tax exempt at an 
interest rate like 4.76? What interest rate would they have to pay to 
engage private capital to back a bond issue by construction that was 
not backed by the property values of the school district ? 

Mr. Fernnaci. [ do not know, but I think it would be very high. 

Mr. Barry. It isa question this committee is going to have to con- 
sider very seriously. 

That isall. 

Mr. Hasxeuyi. Mr. Biemiller, [ just have one question here in your 
testimony. | Reading :] 

In the richest and most powerful nation in the world our public facilities for 
education have been deteriorating rapidly over a quarter of a century. 

L wonder, do you really believe that ? 

Mr. Bieminuxr. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Haskrny. We have had a lot of testimony about the importance 
of education to the progress of our country. It seems to me that we 

iave lone pretty well over the last 25 years, and if our education was 
re ally deteriorating one of the two things is untrue, either it is not 
deteriorating or our country really has not done very well over the last 

20 years. 

I just happen to believe that we have been coming along pretty well. 
From the testimony on the classroom construction itself, from the type 
of education people are getting today compared with what they were 
before, I just do not feel that we are going backward to the way it 
was before. Do you really feel that way 7 

Mr. Birmuuer. Are you talking about plant? 

Mr. Haskeu. I am talking about the end result.of the child coming 
out of the school. 

Mr. Bieatiier. That is another matter. We are talking about the 
plant. 

Mr. Hasxety. Well, I am not quite sure that this is clear. 

Mr. Bremuter. Which page is that? 

Mr. Haskexy. That is on page 225 of your testimony. You say: 


Our public facilities for education have been deteriorating. 
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Now, do you feel that you can go right ahead, even though the fa- 
cilities are deteriorating and have “the instruction improving steadily ¢ 

Mr. Bremiirr. I think that obviously the quality of teaching has 
a great deal to do with the end result of education. I think by and 
large our American teachers have been a very dedicated lot, and why 
some of them stay teaching school with their present salaries is a great 
enigma to me. 

Mr. Hasxetu. I agree wtih you. 

Mr. Bremruier. We are tviking here only about the educational 
plant, the school buildings th emselves. In our opinion, we have been 
retrogressing. That is in terms of availability and in terms of what 
the plant offers to the student. 

Mr. Haskety. You are not referring to the last few years, where 
we have according to the testimony at least of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, slowly eaten into the backlog of classrooms 
needed. Weare atleast holding our own. 

Mr. Bremuter. But that is not enough, to hold our own. 

Mr. Haske ww. I do not want to press this, and it is not too important, 
but you are saying that it has been deteriorating. I just do not feel 
that this is the case. From most of the testimony we have heard, I 
think that there is a feeling that there is not deterioration, and it is 
more a quesion of holding our own. Some people, including the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary, say we are slowly eating 
into the backlog of classrooms needed. 

Mr. Barry. Will the gentleman from Delaware yield? The 
Chair would like to make the observation that out of the 62.400 school 
buildings actually construtced in 1956, slightly more than 8,000 of 
those classrooms were ssaravorSety with Federal money, and 2,300 
districts under the provisions of Public Law 815. 

Mr. Hasxett. I have a second question on page 5 of your statement, 
Mr. Biemiller. 

This bothers me because as far as consolidation of school districts, I 
feel that this is a very important thing. Now you say: “Besides, con- 
solidation has inevitably resulted in the abandonment of obsolete 
schools and the necessity of building new ones.” It sounds as though 
you do not think that consolidation of school districts is a very good 
idea or helps education. 

Mr. Bremiirr. Far from it. We have long sponsored consolidation. 
Twenty years ago when I was a member of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
I was very active in fostering consolidation moves in that State. The 
labor movement of Wisconsin was behind the consolidation bills of that 
time. This is true in other States, and I am simply again speaking of 
personal experience. 

Mr. Hasketxi. You are making the statement not with the idea of 
giving the impression that you are against the consolidation of school 
districts. 

Mr. Bremer. Not at all. 

Mr. Haskett. This isa very important thing. 

Mr. Bremitier. This is a very important thing. All we are saying 
is that this is no solution to the problem because it means that you do in 
most instances have to build new classrooms. 

Mr. Haske tt. I just wanted to make sure of that. 

Mr. Bremiuter. I am glad we do build new classrooms. Certainly 
the average consolidated school is infinitely preferable to the old ob- 
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solete schools which it replaces, but it does offer a construction pro- 
gram, and means the raising of money. 

Mr. Hasxetit. Now, I have one other question. The need to 
have the Federal funds which are given, to have those as additional 
funds and not to simply supplant State funds, is certainly a basic 
objective of the administration’s bill. 

Mr. Bremiuier. That is quite true. 

Mr. Haske. It bothers me a little bit here. I am not quite sure, 
on page 228, that whole paragraph there, I am not quite sure of where 
you stand on the matching aspect of the President’s bill. I am not 
quite sure whether you feel this is an important part of the bill in that 
it is a major factor in having the stimulating of the States. I think 
the President used the word “stimulate” the States to do the job to 
continue what they have been doing which has been in a very high 
number of billions of dollars, I guess ‘around $10 billion, when you take 
everything into consideration. 

That is to stimulate the States to do this job. Certainly, it is a 
tremendously important factor as far as the President’s bill is con- 
cerned, and I am not sure where you stand on the relative importance 
of this matching. 

Mr. Bremmer. Let me repeat, first of all, we certainly are in agree- 
ment that we do not want Federal funds supplanting State or local 
funds. We want them supplementing. I would agree with the basic 
statement which the President made that we hope we could even 
stimulate them to even greater action. Certainly we want matching 
funds. I am simply raising the question that the rigid requirement 
that it must be State funds rather than State and/or local funds, as 
the Kelley bill states, as your matching basis is a sound eg 

Second, if you do decide that you want State matching funds, I 
make the suggestion that you ought to at least give the States 2 years 
to reach that “period because in many States it will require an over- 
hauling of their present State educational legislation. 

Mr. Haske. Now, from a practical point of view, you have been 
a Congressman, what would you do in the first year! Would you 
apply ‘| situation to 1 State with the legislature in session, or another 
situation to another State where the legislature i is not in session ? 

Mr. Bremitter. I do not think that you can do that. You have to 
make it either a 1-year or a 2-year requirement, across the board. 

Mr. Hasxeny. You would have 2 years, and then have it matched 
for the quantity of both years, at the end of the 2 years? 

Mr. Bremiturr. Oh, no. I would assume, just as I think the present 
administration bill as I read it, during the first year you can use 
State or local funds under the administration bill, just as you can 
under the bapa bill—I am suggesting that you might want to make 
that 2 years rather than 1 yea 

Mr. os aLr. I was going 7 ask the question that the witness has 
already volunteered, that his suggestion was only to make it a 2-year 
period instead of a 1- -year period : as in the present bill. 

Mr. Haskett. That is all I have. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Biemiller, on behalf of the entire membership of 
the committee, may I say to you that we appreciate your open and 
frank statements, and I am sure that they are going to be beneficial 
to the committee in finding a solution to some of the bottlenecks and 
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headaches that we have in preparing a bill that will meet the approval 
of the House of Representatives. 

Again, may I say thank you. 

Mr. Brewmuier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And may I again em- 
phasize that we appreciate the speed with which this subcommittee 
is moving, and I trust the entire committee is proceeding, because we 
do feel very deeply that it is imperative that a school-construction bill 
be passed by this Congress as soon as possible. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you. 

The committee at this time will hear a statement from Mrs. Selma 
M. Borchardt, vice president and Washington representative of Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, NATIONAL VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Mrs. Borcuarpt. I am Selma M. Borchardt, national vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative of the American Federation of 
Teachers. We are the largest entirely voluntary national organiza- 
tion of classroom teac hers and approach these problems from the 
point of view of the active classroom teacher. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like permission to insert a great deal of 
factual material obtained by our president in a trip around the 
country, as he has observed conditions very recently, personally; and 
also our analysis of some of the figures submitted by the Office of 
Education and not burden you by reading them here, if that may be 
done. 

Mr. Barry. I will propose that the witness proceed with your 
formal testimony and if you make your request to include in the record 
the additional information we will grant it at that time. 

Mrs. Borcuarpvt. Thank you very much. I want first to thank the 
committee for allowing us to come before you to plead for our Nation’s 
schools. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, because 
through the years we have worked closely with you, with your col- 
league, who introduced H. R. 1, and when Mr. McC onnell was chair- 
man of the committee he supported us beautifully, and actively sup- 
ported the general principle of Federal aid. 

We know that you have the facts before you, from the presentation 
that has been made. The needs of today and the needs of yesteryear 
and the grave problems of today and the needs of the next decade, 
which were so carefully stressed in one part of the Secretary’s testi- 
mony, are known to you as probably no one else. 

Many of the members of this committee have personally observed 
and studied conditions firsthand in the several States. You have seen 
the children in schools where there were no sanitary facilities, not 
even running water. You have seen the buildings held to be fire 

risks. You have seen wooden shacks and tents, chicken coops, and 
stables used as classrooms. 

We have a photograph of an enlarged chie ken coop used as a class- 
room. You have seen where stables have been made over into class- 
rooms. You have seen classroom after classroom, thousands of them, 
with not enough space, let alone seats and desks to care for the children 
who are put in these classrooms. 
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You know the material needs; you *ve seen them. You know the 
financial needs of the States; you’ve been swamped with objective 
tabulations proving the need of the States for funds to enable them 
to maintain their schools. Pages and pages of statistics have been 
submitted to you showing the “lack of further taxable resources in 
the States. 

On that material, Mr. Chairman, we should like to submit addi- 
tional factual data for the record. ‘These data were carefully analyzed 
and the conclusions clearly represented in the comprehensive testi- 
mony given by Secretary Marion B. Folsom. 

His testimony amplified the President’s terse statement that— 

The need for Federal assistance in eliminating this shortage is not theory, 
put demonstrated fact. It cannot now be said realistically that the States and 
communities will meet the need. 

These demonstrated facts were given by Secretary Folsom to this 
committee. 

He had the facts; he used the facts as a basis of his appeal for 
immediate action. We are grateful to the Secretary for urging 
action now. We thank him for his honest, forthright, urgent appeal. 
We plead our case on the basis of his fully doe ‘umented plea. 

We would emphasize the need for action now. We ask you to 
implement a principle, established well over 30 years ago. The basic 
principle involved holds that from equitably shared responsibilities 
there must ensue equitably shared benefits. The groundwork for 
implementing this principle was laid in 1913. It was in 1913 that 
the 16th amendment to our Federal Constitution, the income-tax 
amendment, was adopted. Through this amendment the Federal 
Government derived the right to tax ‘the c itizenry directly. From this 
principle there follows what we may call a natural corollary: If the 
Federal Government is to tax the individual citizen directly, then the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to return, in services, direct 
benefits to the people whom it has directly taxed. 

One of the first direct benefits which the Federal Government 
planned to give directly to the people after the amendment was 
adopted was benefit to America’s children. The Shepard-Towner 
Act—the baby bill, it was called—became law on November 23, 1921. 
The States needed funds to help them set up and maintain maternal 
and child welfare programs. 

Strange things were said about such legislation: “It will wipe out 
State’s rights. It will destroy the freedom of the individual. It 
will nationalize the child. It will destroy the basic constitutional 
plan of government of our people.” And lots more. 

The chorus of protest and resistance against this law was charted. 
A taxpayer’s suit was instituted. A Mr. Frothingham of Massa- 
chusetts instituted action against the then Secretary ‘of the Treasury 
to compel him to withhold payments from the States, from all the 
States, of funds for the administration of this legislation. 

The man who was then Secretary of the Treasury issued the order: 
“The Department will defend this legislation.” The Secretary of 
the Treasury who defended this law giving Federal aid to the States 
for social programs was not a riproaring radical. He was not a man 
to advocate creeping socialism or any other kind of socialism. This 
Secretary of the Treasury was Andrew W. Mellon. This suit has 
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become significant social history as Mvothingham v. Mellon (262 U.S. 
447, 486). 

I think it might be well if some of the people who are now objecting 
to the Federal Government’s aiding the States promote their welfare 
would reread the decision of the court. It was essentially on the 
right of the taxpayer to maintain such action, the court went out of its 
way that were it asked to commit itself on the subject itself, it would 
show the worthiness of such legislation. 

I sincerely hope that that decision will guide those who up to now 
have called such aid by strange and ill- fitting names. The right of 
the citizenry to receive direct benefits through State-administered 
services supported by Federal funds is well established law based on 
the sound political and social principle, that governments of free 
people seek to serve the common good. 

As the Congress acted over 35 years ago in voting Federal funds for 
the States to ‘help give every child a better chance to get physically 
well started, so we plead that this Congress vote now to give every 
child a better chance to get a better chance for adequate schooling. 
It is in this spirit that we plead for action now. We ask for bi- 
partisan support for a bipartisan program in support of our schools. 

The fact that this committee was appointed as early in the session, 
and given the green light by the full committee is most heartening, 
especially as on this committee there are so many men, the chairman 
and those who serve with him, who have through the years proved 
their deep interest in our sc hools and in all children. We look to you 
for early, favorable action. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been discussed here as to the formula. 
It was in 1945 that the American Federation of Teachers first intro- 
duced the resolution in the AFL convention which then became policy 
of the AFL, that we separate the various categories that needed Fed- 
eral aid so that each may be considered on its own merits and that one 
classification be not used to defeat all others. 

At that time, also, we went on record in favor of aid for all the 
States as a fundamentally just principle, Semen ciiain by a weighted 
distribution for those most greatly in need of such aid. That 1s the 
sound principle to which we still adhere. We think all have the 
right to share as a ground basis, but that particularly the needy ones 
if we are to equalize educational opportunity, must be helped far 
more than the others. 

That, in general, is the position we have taken. We would like 
to see that position written into the law. We plead again for action 
now. 

Mr. Ketiey. What is the total membership of your organization? 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Something less than 60,000. 

Mr. Keviey. [ have no more questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haskett. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bary. Mrs. Borchardt, we know your deep interest in the 
welfare of the teachers. The committee is indeed pleased to have the 
viewpoints of someone who is and has been over their entire life, 
directly interested in the teaching profession. . 

Your testimony serves as a challenge to the committee to meet this 
situation. I can assure you that there will be no intention of delay 
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in offering what we think is salutory legislation on which we can 
secure approval i in the House of Representatives. 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battxy. Before we dismiss the witness, if you have available at 
this time, or will you make available, this material that you wanted 
to submit for the record ? 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Yes, we have it. 

Mr. Battery. If there is no objection, the data the witness desires to 
submit will be offered for inclusion in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished.) 

Mrs. Borcuarpr. Thank you, and may I say in adding, that the 
classroom teacher is the one who knows the pressure of the large 
overcrowded classroom. The teacher knows the fact that since com- 
pulsory school attendance has be en not only enacted but enforced 
with some degree of effectiveness in all of the States, the school 
population has grown and we hope will continue to grow. More than 
ever we will need many more classrooms than are even asked for now. 
Thank you. 

Mr. en At this time the Chair would like to read into the 
record a 1-paragraph communication from Mrs. Fred T. Norris, 
seaibhens of Ashland, Ky., local 1056: 

Many members of the Kentucky local 1056, American Federation of Teachers, 
respectfully urge that your House of Representatives Subcommittee on Edu- 
eation agree soon on a workable Federal aid to education bill, that can and 
will be passed by the House membership. Locally, as elsewhere, there is an 
urgent need for construction of new school facilities, with every evidence that 
it has become a Federal as well as a State and municipal problem. 

(Signed) Mrs. Frep T. Norris. 


At this time the committee will hear from Edward D. Hollander 
on behalf of the Americans for Democratic Action. 
Mr. Hollander. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 
J. GUNTHER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICANS 
FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Hotianper. Sitting next to me is Mr. John J. Gunther, legis- 
lative representative of the Americans for Democratic Action. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edward D. 
Hollander, national _— tor, Americans for Democratic Action. We 
appreciate very much this opportunity to present ADA’s views on 
Federal grants for construction of public schools. We appreciate 
it partic ularly because we know of your impatience to report out a 
bill. We share that impatience and we will be brief. 

ADA has a pedigreed interest in this subject. Our advocacy of 
Feder: a funds for public-school construction goes back to the early 
years of ADA: Ten years ago, we were among those who read in 
the high birth rates of the middle and late 1940’s the coming of the 
overcrowded schools of the 1950’s. This is a problem that has been 
many years on the horizon, and should not be treated as if it were 
an unsuspected emergency that burst suddenly upon us. 
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The latest statement of ADA’s position is that adopted at the 1956 
national convention : 

We support adequate Federal aid, State aid and local tax programs for public 
education on all levels. Primary emphasis should be given to a program of direct 
aid to the States or local communities for essential school construction. The 
Hisenhower program of Federal aid to education is woefully inadequate in the 
light of the present desperate need. 

It is now nearly a year since that was adopted, Mr. Chairman, but it 
is no less to the point. It is still our position. 

I will not take your time to refute, as we did 2 years ago, the argu- 
ments of those who contend that Federal aid to local public-school 
construction is wrong in principle or that it will result in Federal 
control of local schools or bankruptcy of the Federal Treasury, or both. 
I know there are still diehards who argue this way, but most of the 
people who formerly opposed these bills on principle have either 
changed their principles or swallowed them. 

I suppose, Mr, Chairman, with respect to Mr. Gwinn I should say 
that as far as I can tell from listening to the testimony this morning, 
he has stuck by his principle on this point. 

Mr. Gwinn. We always stand by principles. 

Mr. Hon.anper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not give up a principle. 

Mr. Hotianper. That is what I think, Mr. Gwinn. 

Considering the bills before you, it seems to us that there are several 
principles which should govern our national decisions on education 
and Federal aid to local schools. 

First, it is in the national interest that every child should receive a 
good education, as that is understood in 1957. If our children are 
undereducated, the whole Nation suffers. As poorly educated Ameri- 
cans move from State to State, they take their poor education with 
them, as worker, as voters, as citizens. 

We cannot confine the effects of educational deficiency, nor escape 
from them. This is why we in ADA believe we must cast aside our 
State and sectional loyalties and approach this as a national problem 
and a national responsibility. 

Second, it is the national interest, not the in: abilities of the States, 
which justifies the use of Federal funds for better public education. 
I realize, Mr. Chairman, that this is contrary to the policies of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and of the Eisenhower administration, and of many 
of the bills before the Congress. 

But we think it is very important. Since when has the United 
States required a pauper’s oath of the States before committing Fed- 
eral funds where the national interest made it good policy? It is no 
answer to say that “public education is a State and local responsi- 
bility.” 

Of course it is; so are public roads and public health and public 
welfare. But does this mean that the Federal Government should 
not contribute funds to encourage and make possible better perform- 
ance of those responsibilities; or that we should require State bank- 
ruptcy as a precondition for doing so? 

Of course not. We think it is an established principle of American 
Government that where the national interest is involved, the National 
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Government may act, and where the national interest requires, it must 
act. 

Third, shifting some of the financial burden from State and local 
to Federal revenues is not only necessary but positively advantageous, 
as good fiscal and economic policy. Federal revenues are raised largely 
from income taxes, which are based on ability to pay; whereas State 
and local revenues are raised largely from real estate, sales and other 
taxes which are not. Conosequently, to the extent ‘that the use of 
Federal funds avoids further extension of unhealthy and uneconomic 
local taxes, the economy will be healthier and stronger, and the bur- 
dens borne more equitably. 

Moreover, as the Members of Congress know so well, Federal rev- 
enues, even at constant tax rates, rise faster than national income; 
whereas many sourves of State and local revenues (for example, re eal- 
estate taxes, license taxes and fees) respond very slowly to changes in 
national income. 

As our population grows, the cost of giving our children a good 
education will increase, but so will the national income. Thus we 
must take steps to finance these rising costs out of the sources, prin- 
cipally progressive income taxes, which will tap the rising incomes. 
With the State and local tax systems we have, the obligations of pub- 
lic education and other public services for an increasing population 
will indeed before long bankrupt some of the States and localities 
unless Federal grants, from rising Federal revenue sources, meet part 
of the burden. 

Fourth, Federal aid can and must be given without Federal con- 
trol of local education. This seems to be a point of common agree- 
ment. However, we do not take this to mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment should refrain from prescribing conditions on the expenditures 
of Federal money. For example, adequate accounting procedures, 
payment of prevailing wages on construction, limiting Federal aid 
to public schools and those which are not in defiance of the integra- 
tion decrees of the Federal courts. 

Fifth, Federal grants should contain conditions which will encour- 
age localities, and particularly States, to plan wisely and assume as 
much of the cost as they reasonably can without neglecting other re- 
sponsibilities or resorting di angerously to regressive, inequitable and 
uneconomic methods of taxation. 

This is most difficult to apply in practice. It is hard to determine 
when the States have reached that level of effort in financing their 
schools where further efforts are dangerous or self- -defeating. It 
would seem to us that no simple formula would determine this, and 
we would be inclined to agree with Senators Morse and Clark in the 
bill that they have introduced in the Senate which was printed in the 
Congressional Record last Thursday, that the States are making great 
efforts and should not be required to match Federal funds at all. Asa 
minimum condition we would think that all States would be expected 
not to reduce their expenditures per child. 

Sixth, the Federal programs should be adequate to meet the school 
needs, and to protect the national interest in the education of our chil- 
dren. Considering a total need of about $4 billion annually for school 
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construction alone, compared to about $234 billion the States are now 
spending, it seems to us that a Federal program, to be effective and 
adequate, should provide $1 billion a year, at least for the next few 
years, for school construction alone. We are sure the Federal Gov- 
ernment can afford such a program. 

We see no reason why public education has to yield priority in the 
Federal budget to, say, public roads; or priority in labor and materials 
to supermarkets or office buildings. When the Treasury tells you that 
this program is inflationary, they are simply saying that they will take 
no steps to give investment in our children’s education priority over 
any piece of construction that nied has, or can borrow the money 
to pay for. 

As we look at the need for buildings, for teachers and for teacher 
training, we do not believe that either H. R. 1 or H. R. 3986 is ade- 
quate. It is impossible for us to reconcile the high-sounding, heart- 
rending phrases of the President’s message with the obvious and glar- 
ing inadequacies of the administration bill. 

Even if it were enacted tomorrow, it would not suffice to carry out 
even the modest, shortsighted purposes it claims to serve. It is a 
penny-pinching, half-starved bill, with the marks of the budget 
wringer still fresh upon it. 

Gentlemen, we do not concede that the Government cannot afford a 
program to meet the need—once the needs are deiermined. There is 
something of a mystery about the true and full extent of the need for 
public-se ‘hool classrooms 

Two years ago, according to the figures of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, there was an accumulated shortage of about 
370,000 classrooms. Today, that figure seems to have shrunk to 159,- 
000, but it has shrunk by some process other than the building of 
schools—because the schools built in the last 2 years have provided 
just about enough new classrooms to replace those that have been aban- 
doned and to house the new crop of youngsters—not enough to bite 
much, if at all, into the accumulated shortage. 

Somewhere, there has been tinkering with the statistics. Since the 
change in the figures is always in the direction of reducing the esti- 
mates of the iumber of classrooms needed, we suspect that it has been 
figures by _ who want to minimize the need for Federal aid and 
local taxes—or like the chamber of commerce, deny it altogether 
There is reason to believe that even in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare there are efforts to shrink the need by using 
a replacement rate of one-half percent per year—that is, assuming 
that schools last 200 years before they need to be abandoned and re- 
placed. 

On this subject, Mr. Chairman, all we can say is that the country has 
nothing to gain by trying to kid itself about this problem and no reason 
to thank those who are trying to fool us. What we want is good educa- 
tion for our children, and we can afford to face the facts and to pay 
for the schools. 

But even if we accept the 1957 version of the official statistics, H. R. 
3986 is clearly not adequate to do even what President Eisenhower 
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says it is intended to do—and that is a great deal short of meeting the 
problem as we see it. The arithmetic goes like this: 


Annual requirements for public classrooms, 1957-60: 


Reduction of accumulated shortage____-___-__--_-------------.-- 40, 000 
(Accumulated shortage of 160,000 to be made up over 4 years.) 

Classrooms to house increased enrollment___--_--_____-__-_---__-_-_ 45, 000 
(About 1.25 million increased enrollment each year.) 

sibbtaaoae LOL GONGEEOE Simnns.... gh coach cine se See decoded 20, 000 


(At replacement rate of 2 percent per year; 14,000 classrooms 
were abandoned last year.) 


Total anneal TOON on necccmaqnidten coarse sekine 105, 000 
Annual sources of additional public classrooms : 
Btates' hone 00 ret 2osi led. 2 fh te eeenl—h a eee 70, 000 
(They have been building between 60,000 and 70,000. ) 
To be made Up DY NOW PEORTAMIE. seine cnyrmime winamp Supe 35, 000 
"TOCHT “Anrivin) POCUE CIO ook iis sic ec ditdel ccna henna 105, 000 


The arithmetic of this problem I give you here, using the same 
statistics, I believe, that Secretary Folsom presented to the committee 
when he testified, it seems to me to add up to this question: Where 
are the additional 35,000 classrooms per year coming from over and 
above those which the States can build from their own resources, 
assuming that they continue to increase the number of classrooms that 
are built from State funds? 

At current rates, 35,000 classrooms cost about $1.4 billion, but this 
will undoubtedly rise in the next few years, as it has in the past few. 

It is perfectly clear that even if the States put forward extraordi- 
nary efforts beyond the extraordinary efforts they have been making in 
the past few years, the Eisenhower program will not do what the 
President said it would do. Even if the States match the $325 million 
of Federal grants dollar for dollar, on the average, $650 million ($325 
million of Federal grants and $325 million of St: ate) cannot be made 
to do the work of $1.4 billion, not with all the gimmicks of bond- 
buying and lend-leasing the administration can think of. 

This is a typical E isenhower “solution,” trying to talk a problem 
down to a size that will fit some bargain- basement program. In this 
case, I think we can truly say that the Eisenhower decision has been 
to spare = Budget and spoil the child. 

H. R. 1, of course, comes much closer to meeting the need, since it 
would ss ide nearly twice as much money, and for this reason alone 
is greatly to be preferred to the skimpy Eisenhower bill. Neverthe- 
less. we question whether even this will suffice. Much depends, of 
course, on the formulas for allocating the funds among the States and 
requirements for State and local matching funds. 

In allocating funds, it seems to us that neither need alone nor popu- 
lation should govern exclusively. The strict needs formula penalizes 
States like New York and Oregon, which have invested so heavily in 
their schools. The population formula ignores what seems to us to 
be one of the national objectives to be served, equalizing the quality 
of education among States. It seems to us that the combined popula- 
tion-income formula of the Morse-Clark bill is a satisfactory solution, 
and we urge you to adopt such a formula. 
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With respect to matching requirements, we are opposed to them, 
for reasons I have already stated. We have seen State after State 
and county after county, in the search for additional revenues for 
schools and other services to a growing population, turn to desperate 
measures that violate many of ‘the precepts of sound public finance; 
heaping up real property taxes and sales taxes, devising bizarre 
licenses and fees, borrowing at excessive interest, any thine to find 
funds for budgets necessarily and irresistibly rising. We think it is 
niggardly and shortsighted to put an additional squeeze on the reve- 
nues and public sources of States and localities as an unnecessary con- 
dition on what the National Government in any case should do in the 
national interest. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, ADA believes that it_is imperative 
that, while public education is and must remain under State and local 
control, the Federal Government should assume a substantial share 
of the costs; that this is both sound educational policy and sound fiscal 
policy, and should not be limited to the present emergency; that Fed- 
eral aid should be on a scale adequate to the needs of the American 
educational system, about $1 billion a year, it seems to us, for the pres- 
ent, and should not require that the States exhaust their own resources 
before they can receive Federal grants. 

That States and localities should not be required to match Federal 
funds as a condition of receiving them; and that Federal aid should 
operate to equalize both the quality of education and its burdens over 
the Nation. We believe the Eisenhower program falls far short on 
almost all counts, and that the country deserves a better program, and 
can and will support one. 

We believe H. R. 1 comes closer to the need, as we see it, and the 
Morse-Clark bill comes closer still. 

Mr. Barger. The Chair would like to ask a question. As an out- 
standing liberal yourself, Mr. Hollander, and the representative of an 
ultraliberal group, do you believe in punitive legislation ? 

Mr. Hoxtianper. In punitive legislation ? 

Mr. Barer. Legislation to punish somebody. 

Mr. Hoiianper. No, sir. Do you mean apart from criminal legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Battery. Well, this might confine itself to the question of financ- 
ing, but it is nevertheless, punishing. I notice on page 251, your fourth 
proposal there, I take it from that that your group would probably 
favor the inclusion of the Powell amendment, in this legislation. 

The point I am making is this: I have alw: ays had the idea that the 
function of the Congress was to pass general welfare legislation for 
the benefit of all of our people. It was not the purpose “of the Con- 
gress to punish somebody. That is the function of the courts. 

Now, when the Supreme Court in 1954 and 1955 rendered their de- 
cisions on the interpretation of the Constitution on the question of 
segregation, they placed all of the races on a basis of equality with the 
white race. We will say they placed the colored people of this country 
in equality. 

It gave them free access to the courts. It is the business of the courts 
to punish anyone who breaks the law or defies the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. What would be the objective of taking an amend- 
ment of that kind on the legislation forcing Congress to approve 
punitive legislation to punish ‘somebody 2 
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I insist that it is the business of the courts to administer that, and 
that legislation ought to be free of any punitive provisions. One of 
my basis points of opposition to the Taft-Hartley law is that it was 
written and designed to punish somebody. 

Now, you are proposing the same thing here. They have access 
to the courts just the same as a white citizen would have access to the 
courts if some school district or some State does not carry out the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Why tack it onto legislation ap- 
proved by Congress? 

They have the same right to go to the courts as we have to go to the 
courts or had prior to the decision of the Supreme Court in 1954 and 
1955. 

Do you have that attitude, that it is the business of the Congress to 
pass legislation to punish somebody ? 

Mr. Hotianper. No, sir, and we don’t advocate this as punitive 
legislation. We think that when the Congress is legislating and par- 
ticularly when it is legislating grants to be used for a public purpose, 
it also has the right and the obligation to lay down certain standards 
of public policy. 

We would have thought that it was clear public policy that in ad- 
ministering a program of grants to States for public education that 
those administering the grants would not allocate funds for the pur- 
pose of building public schools in a school district which had been 
found by the courts to be in defiance of a court order in pursuance 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

Mr. Baitry. Then, you are in favor of the Congress doing this? 

Mr. Hotianper. I was about to say that we would have thought or 
we had thought that this would have been the responsibility of the 
people who were administering such grants, but it has been made 
perfectly plain by the President and from time to time by at least the 
Commissioner of Education that he would not take this view. 

It seems to us then, that public policy requires that since the ex- 
ecutive branch has indicated that it will not take this view in support 
of public policy, the Congress must lay down this standard and direct 
that the executive branch should take this position as a matter of pub- 
lice policy and not as a matter of punishment at all. 

It just seems to us the clear policy that you do not give money to 
build schools or build the schools themselves being operated in defiance 
of a court decision. 

Mr. Battery. The situation facing the country today is not a question 
of whether there are classrooms for white pupils or colored pupils, it 
is a question of classrooms. We have to have the classrooms. We can 
work out this question of integration gradually. There is no reason 
why the Congress should punish anybody for failure to obey the law. 

They have not committed any overt act in disobeyance of the law. 
At the time they do that, then it is time for the courts to take action, 
but it is not the business of this Congress to pass that kind of leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Hotianper. Sir, may I say with all respect that we recognize 
that this is an issue of policy on which honest men hold different 
opinions on principle, and this is our opinion and we can well under- 
stand and well respect the point of view that you have just so elo- 
quently expressed. 
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Mr. Barter. Then you will have to agree that you are in sympathy 
with some of the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, which are along 
the same line. 

Mr. Horziannver. No, sir; I don’t. I think this is a question of 
trying to define what is good public policy. 

‘Mr. Barter. I just wondered whether your position was the same 
on both proposals. Allright. I willstop. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no question. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn ! 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Hollander, you referred to Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action as a national organization. 

Mr. Hotianper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is a national organization operating in all of the 
States ? 

Mr. Hoxtianper. Not quite all of the States; no. We have members 
in all of the States, but we don’t have branches in all of the States. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is your membership public, that is the number of the 
members in your association a public matter / 

Mr. Hotianper. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is your membership ¢ 

Mr. Hotianpver. About 40,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you register as a lobby ? 

Mr. Hor.anper. We register as a politic ‘al organization under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and Mr. Gunther is registered, I think, under 
the Lobbying Act. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there anyone else registered under the Lobbying 
Ac t¢ : 

Mr. Hotzianper. I believe our political secretary is also registered 
under the Lobbying Act, and no one else, as far as I know. 

Mr. Gwinn. Your office is at 1541 Connecticut Avenue / 

Mr. Hoiianper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. What size of staff do you have operating in Washing- 
ton, and what number in your personnel ? 

Mr. Hotianper. It varies; it is about 15 or 20. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you publish any paper or monthly bulletin ? 

Mr. Hotianver. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Hotianper. It is called the ADA World and it is sent, I believe, 
to all Members of Congress, I believe, Mr. Gwinn, and it is published 
10 times a year. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to have it. I would like to be on your 
mailing list, if I may. 

Mr. Hontanper. I will be sure that youare,sir. I thought that you 
were. : 

Mr. Gwinn. You have spoken in very general terms assuming : 
need for classrooms, but you have no information about the shortage 
of classrooms in your organization. 

Mr. Hotianper. You mean firsthand ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Or whether the shortage is in the poorer States, or in 
the rich States; do you? 

Mr. Hotzanper. Well, sir, the information we have is of two kinds. 
We have, of course, access to the official information of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare which is information sup- 
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plied to them by the States and the school districts. In addition, a 
great 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you sure of that? You say supplied by the school 
districts. Have you seen the questionnaire that the United States 
Office of Education sent out ? 

Mr. Hotianper. No, sir; I have heard it described, but I haven’t 
seen one myself. 

Mr. Gwiyn. I think that we ought to be perfectly sure when we 

say what are the sources of information. As I understand it, that 
was merely a questionnaire sent only to superintendents of education 
at the State capitals of each State and in no sense was it sent to the 
school districts. 

Mr. Hotianper. Do you mean, Mr. Gwinn, that you think that the 
State departments of education have just. fabricated the statistics in 
supplying their answers to the Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. I didn’t say that at all. I was just asking you a ques- 
tion, and making a statement as to where the questionnaire went. 
That questionnaire did not have anything in it to show that the State 
oflice of education was required to designate the number of classrooms 
needed in needy areas, or the number needed in wealthy areas, like 
Montgomery County, Md., for example, that we have heard about 
this morning. 

Mr. Hotianper. I have some uneasiness about these statistics my- 
self, but it is in the other direction. I remember that when I was 
digging into this subject 2 years ago, as I noted in parts of my state- 
ment this morning, that this was a much larger figure that had been 
compiled in response to a directive, I believe, of the Congress, and I 
think the Sist Congress, for a school-facilities survey. 

Mr. Battry. Would the gentleman from New York yield to the 
Chair at this point? Public Law 815 approved by the Congress in 
1950 had a title in it providing that there would be a $3 million Fed- 
eral appropriation to assist the States in making a school survey. 

Their first report was submitted in 1952. It was not a complete 
report of all of the States, but I think it represented approximately 
41 or 42 of the States. For instance, in my State of West Virginia, 
there was a detailed breakdown of the situation in all of the school 
districts in the State of West Virginia and a total arrived at as to the 
needs of West Virginia in the way of school construction. 

Now, I do not know how much closer you can get because they ran 
over a period of approximately 6 months in completing the data 
through the State department of education from the various school 
districts. They even sent people out to inspect the situation in the 
school districts. 

That was a basis for making that report. That report was sup- 
plemented in 1953 by another report, and the final report of the 
survey was made in 1955. 

Mr. Houtanper. This is the one I was referring to, sir, which 
showed as I remember at that time a backlog of 370,000 classrooms, 
or a shortage of 370,000 classrooms. Now, somehow, between 1955 
and 1957, that 370,000 figure has come down to about 160,000, by some 
process other than the process of building schools, because as some- 
one remarked this morning, we have just about been building schools 
fast enough to keep up with the increased enrollment and the obso- 
lescence or abandonment of school buildings. 
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So we haven’s put a bite of 210,000 into this backlog, but somehow 
the figures are now reduced. I suspect that there are difliculties about 
getting an accurate figure and I suspect that there is a good deal of 
emphasis in Washington and in the States to keep the figure as low 
as possible in order to avoid more pressure on the Congress for Fed 
eral aid for construction. 

Mr. Gwinn, if I might answer the rest of your question, and you 

asked what evidence we have, I get around the country visiting 
ADA chapters and branches in various cities, and in every one of these 
where I go, I find them engaged as citizens and a s parents in this 
same kind of activity that is so familiar to us here in Washington, 
and in every other community that I know anything about, trying 
to cope with a shortage of classrooms facilities in city after city and 
in suburb after suburb. 

This is the kind of evidence that I have seen and it is not statistical 
evidence, but I know our chapters in Massachusetts, our chapters in 
New Jersey, our chapters in Ohio, and our chapters in New York 
are all struggling with this same problem that we can read about every 
day in the W ashington papers as it affects the local situation here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you say that that was a very healthy sign, 
and that it would be some evidence for W ashington to look at that 
they are struggling themselves in their local communities, and they 
are building the siaiiacemia for themselves? 

Mr. Horianper. But not as fast as they are producing children, 
and this is where the problem basically arises. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, Washington’s tendency is not to reduce the 
number. Washington’s tendency is to increase the number and dwell 
upon the evidence ‘that the States are not functioning as the *y should. 
That is the distressing thing about this whole business to me. 

Mr. Hotzanprr. I don’t think that I would agree with you on that, 
sir. I think that if you will remember the W hite House Conference 
a couple of years ago, it started out as though it were going to arrive 
at a conclusion which the then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare clearly favored, that there should be no Federal aid to edu- 
cation, but the evidence that these people from the States and com- 
munities brought with them was so overwhelming that the conference 
ended up recommending a program of Federal aid in spite of the 
position of the administration. 

So, I think it woulld be just the opposite that the evidence obtruded 
itself, and it, was so clear it obtruded itself even on a well behaved 
conference of that sort. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well now, let me correct that statement. I was at 
the White House Conference and I sat at one of those 180 tables. 
That Conference did not decide any st uch thing. They would not 
even let us take a vote. They would not let us debate on the floor. 

Mr. Hotzanver. That is quite right, I remember. 

Mr. Gwinn. The President of the United States and the Vice 
President of the United States and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare got up on the platform and testified at great length 
about the need and cited these 370,000 shor tages. 

It was the biggest plug for Federal aid and for Federal control I 
think that I have seen in a long time. That was done by the President 
of the United States standing up there and telling us what to think 
in terms of numbers and needs and deficiencies of the States. 
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Where did we get then, this concensus as they call it? It was the 
concensus of the conference. It was not a vote of the conference. It 
was not a discussion in the conference. It was arrived at by Mrs. 
Wannamaker, former president of NEA, a long-time advocate of 
Federal aid to education and Mr. Fuller, executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Those two persons gave us the concensus. I understand getting 
the consensus of the public is a new technique, sometimes called a left- 
wing technique. You don’t give the opinions of the people at all or a 
vote. But you get somebody to give us a consensus. 

So we are quoting the White House Conference as favoring Fed- 
eral aid to education because those two persons, somehow or other, 
evolved as the officials to give us the consensus of what the people 
thought, that is, what the people of the States thought at the White 
House Conference. 

That is the way it worked, was it not? 

Mr. Houtianver. It was my impression, Mr. Gwinn, that the people 
that I knew who were participating in that conference felt if a vote 
had ever been taken on this question, the conference would have voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of a program of Federal aid to education 
and this was the reason they were not permitted to take a vote. You 
and I must have been hearing about different conferences. 

Mr. Gwinn. I cannot imagine that that would be so, because I think 
that those in charge of that conference from the White House down, 
wanted to provide Federal aid. 

Mr. Hotitanper. But you remember that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare came into this committee and—I am not sure 
if it was this committee or the Senate committee—and opposed a pro- 
gram of Federal aid most vigorously. 

Mr. Gwinn. It opposed one of the bills, but it had its own bill in 
the hopper and we held hearings on that administration bill. 

Mr. Hotuanper. But the only bill they had at that time, as I believe, 

vas the bill for lending money to the States and setting up the State 
school construction agencies and for a kind of a poor relief, very small, 
for a few districts that were really broke. 

Mr. Gwinn. Oh, no; I do not think so. It provided for a revolving 
fund up to $6 billion, under title 3, and $750 million under title 2 

Mr. Hotianper. Almost none of it was in grants. 

Mr. Gwinn. And it ended up on the floor by providing $1.4 billion 
in title 1 for outright grants. 

Mr. Hoitanper. Speaking of the consensus, this is, I guess, not a 
left-wing consensus, but I suppose you saw the Gallup poll which re- 
ported just a day or two ago that the public was 4 to 1 in favor of 
Federal aid to schools. If that has not been inserted in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to insert it ? 

Mr. Batxey. It was inserted in the record before. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, the poll was taken by the same poll-taking or- 
ganization that predicted Truman’s defeat. 

Mr. Hotuanper. I am afraid you just don’t trust statistics, Mr. 
Gwinn. I would like to say, however, in answer to your general line 
of questioning, I would like to emphasize that we are not coming 
to you saying that this program should be undertaken because the 
States are in such dire need. 
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It is true that some of the States and some school districts are in 
dire need and are having great difficulties raising revenues to pay for 
the schools they are having to build. But our “recommendation for 
this kind of a program, sir, based on what we consider to be sound 
public policy and sound economic and fiscal policy that the Federal 
Government should finance a gr eater proportion of these services out 
of the revenues raised by progressive taxes, rather than force the 
States to raise greater and greater sums out of regressive taxes which 
we think are economically unhealthy and unequitable besides. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think that I understood your pane 
of view. I think it would be well to restate it briefly; may I try? I 
understand that your philosophy is that the F ederal Government 
should have a permanent place in the financing of our education, 
generally. 

Mr. Horianper. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Whether that be in construction or in increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries or in providing for maintenance and operation generally. 

Mr. Houianver. Yes; on two grounds, sir. One is that this will 
be a way of equalizing the burdens over the country from State to State 
and the other that it will permit the funds to be raised by methods 
of taxation which we believe are much healthier for the economy than 
the methods relied on by the States and the localities. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you intend to continue to advocate Federal aid to 
education quite apart from this effort to meet temporary emergencies 
on account of the war shortages of the schoolrooms. 

Mr. Houuanper. Yes, sir; although we think that this emergency 
that you have mentioned sets the size of the program that is required 
right now and determines the size of the program and makes it a 

matter of urgency and time which it might not otherwise be. We 
don’t disregard this emergency in our position. 

Mr. Gwinn. You advocated the Federal Government taking part 
in our education and in our economy, the Federal aid to education 
simply being a part of the functions of the Federal Government like 
the functions of the Federal Government should be extended to housing 
and to power and to health and to subsidies for food and generally 

take an active, aggressive positive place in using its compulsory 
powers which the ¢ chairman just referred to in aid of the general wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

Mr. Hotnianper. This is not my statement of our position. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand, but I am trying to summarize it. 

Mr. Hoiianner. This is not what I was saying. I was saying that 
T think the Federal Government has a permanent place in financing 
or helping to finance part of the costs of public education in the 
United States. 

Even the figure which we have advocated here, which is larger than 
any in either of the bills that you have before you, is still a very minor 
part of the cost of education, public education being borne by the 
States and localities. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just as Federal subsidies for growing food is a minor 
part, too, but it still is a part and a very important part and control- 
ling part. 

Mr. Hotuanper. I did not indicate and we do not believe that it 
should be a controlling part. We think that it should be a supple- 
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menting part, that it should be not for the purpose of controlling 
anything, but for the purpose of making it possible for the States 
and cities to build their schools and operate their schools without what 
we consider to be a dangerous resort to regressive and uneconomic 
forms of taxation on the one hand, or squeezing other public services 
dangerously on the other hand. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I take it that your philosophy is that the Fed- 
eral Government, under your theory, is not confined to the business 
of protecting and defending the liberties of the people and leaving 
them to manage their own economy, but that it should go over the 
line and engage at least in taxation by force of government to help 
the economy in educational and other directions. 

Mr. Hoxianper. Well, no, sir; but I guess we aren’t going to get 
any closer to a common statement of this. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hasketu. I just have one question and a few observations. We 
have had a number of different groups testify before us, the AFL and 
so forth, and I just think it is unfortunate that with the great need 
we have for education, for classrooms for our kids, and so forth that 
we let the partisan questioning of the motivation of the President, in 
his desire to help our children, become involved in testimony here 
or anywhere else. 

With this kind of testimony, coupled I see here with your press 
release, and I understand you may have this need for partisan opera- 
tions, I would like to say that I am not sure it helps or it is going to 
help in getting a bill out and to help our children in their education. 

I have one question: Would you be for the Powell amendment if 
you knew this would kill the bill ? 

Mr. Howzanper. That is a kind of hypothetical question, Mr. 
Haskell, that I would rather not try to answer. ‘There were a large 
number of people last year who voted for the Powell amendment 

Mr. Haske. If you, yourself, felt that it would. 

Mr. Hotianper. Are you asking me how I would vote if I were a 
Member of the Congress? 

Mr. Hasxetni. Would you be for the Powell amendment if you felt 
this would kill the bill? 

Mr. Howianver. I think this is a matter of principle. I don’t 
concede that it needs to kill the bill. I think the fact that there were 
a very large number, I believe 95 Members of the House who voted 
for the Powell amendment and then voted against the bill with the 
amendment in it, shows the possibilities of what you are talking about. 

sut I think this is a matter of principle and of public policy and 
I think that this is something that I would feel we should stand 
firm on. 

Mr. Hasxeti. You would not wish to answer the question ? 

Mr. Hoiiannver. No, sir; I said that I didn’t want to answer the 
question. In reply to your first remark, I would like to say this: 
Our only partisanship in this respect is in getting the kind of pro- 
gram which bears some real relation to the need and will help solve the 
problem. I certainly don’t question anyone’s motives or certainly 
didn’t intend to question anyone’s motives. I think if the truth is 
known, it would be very likely that the President didn’t really know 
the extent of the need or that he wouldn’t have sent up a message that 
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sounded as though it intended to solve a problem which the bill that 
went along it clearly, it seems to me, will not solve. 

Mr. Haske. Do you really feel he doesn’t know the need or he 
wouldn’t accept the word of the Under Secretary, having participated 
in the White House Conference and all of that ? 

Mr. Hoizanver. I would assume that he had been advised, and I 
would assume if you want to know what the evidence seems to me to 
point to, that is in so many things the Secretary of the Treasury has 
had the last word in this, sir, and that this bill has been tailored down 
to a budget level and has not been fashioned with respect to the needs 
that it was intended to fill. 

I think this is what I tried to say and what I really believe. 

Mr. Bartey. We thank you, Mr. Hollander. 

Mr. Mercaur. Before this meeting breaks up, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to let my silence be understood as acquiescence in the statement 
by my good friend from New York that the White House Conference 
results were arrived at by a leftwing technique or by any other un- 
democratic methods. 

I do not propose to take the time of the witness to get into an 
argument at this time, but I was silent just because I did not want to 
take the time. I do feel that that was an established technique and 
the results are arrived at by a democratic way. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair would also like to remind the gentleman 
from New York that the committee would like to have him present at 
some future meeting of the committee when the president of the Farm 
Bureau testifies against school-construction legislation. 

I know he commented about the great subsidy for the farm groups 
and I would like him to ask the gentleman why they cannot accept 
subsidies for the boys’ and girls’ education when we subsidize their 
corn and wheat and other crops and things of that sort. I will appre- 
ciate hearing you ask him. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is awful bad, I think both ways. 

May I ask this witness one more question. That is without com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hollander, when we talked about controls, Federal aid without 
controls—well, of course, the question I want to put to you there was 
this: Do you believe that the Federal Government should control the 
price for which an individual sells his services in school construction 
under the Bacon-Davis Act, for example? 

Mr. Hotianper. If you are asking me, sir, whether I believe in the 
policy of the Bacon-Davis Act, the answer is “yes,” I do and my 
organization does. 

Mr. Gwinn. You believe in the Federal Government having some- 
thing to do with fixing wages ? 

Mr. Hortanper. Well, once again I would like to plead, sir, that 

ou and I will not I think arrive at a common definition of this, but 
if you are asking me if I believe in the Davis-Bacon Act, the answer 
is “yes,” and the ADA does. 

Mr. Gwinn. And in this education bill, the proposed Kelley bill, 
a provision which goes beyond the Bacon-Davis Act, you believe in 
that, also? You think that that is proper in controlling the wage 
at which overtime should be paid ? 
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Mr. Hotxianver. Do I think this is a proper provision, you are 
asking me ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Hotianver. Yes; I do, as a matter of public policy. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do believe in Federal control to that extent? 

Mr. Hotianpver. Well, I believe that that is a good provision, sir, 
and good policy. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know how many members of your organiza- 
tion, the Americans for Democratic Action, are on the Federal Com- 
mission on Higher Education considering Federal aid above the high 
school level for colleges ? 

Mr. Hotzianper. I do not. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not know? 

Mr. Hotxianper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Hollander. 

Mr. Houzianver. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Tomorrow, the witness before the committee will be 
Robert Martin, commissioner of education of the State of Kentucky. 
I think that he will be accompanied by 1 or 2 other individuals but 
he alone will offer the testimony. 

We will also hear from Dr. Palmer Ewing, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Due to the fact that we will be unable to maintain a quorum of the 
committee after tomorrow, the hearings will be carried over until 
Monday of next week. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 13, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
(‘COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Metcalf, Udall, Gwinn, 
and Haskell. 

Present also: Representatives Perkins and McGovern. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Barry. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will please call the roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. Present. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Ketiery. Present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn 1s outside. He will be right in. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Haskell ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Battey. The committee has as its first witness this morning Mr. 
teuben Johnson, coordinator of legislative services, National Farmers 
Union. He will present the arguments that would have been pre- 
sented by James G. Patton, president of that organization. 
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LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, ON BE- a 
8 
HALF OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS h 
UNION il 
0 
Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. : 
I have with me a statement of our president, Mr. Patton, which is 
entitled “School Building and Facility Needs,” and I respectfully s 
request your permission to insert it in the record at this point in our B 
testimony. : 
Mr. Baitey. If there are no objections, the remarks of President : 
Patton of the Farmers Union will be inserted in the record at this 0 
point. t 
(The statement referred to follows:) ' 
STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION . 
SCHOOL BUILDING AND FACILITY NEEDS I 
\ 
As a nation, we have long supported the premise that all children regardless | ] 
of family income or location should be given equal opportunity for getting an | t 
education. We know, however, that children in high-income areas have an 
advantage over children in low-income areas. And we know that a great portion : 
of these children reside in rural areas of concentrated poverty. The educational ] 
slums of these low-income areas, and the inability of rural-farm areas in 1 
general to provide buildings and facilities equal to those found in areas of : 


concentrated wealth, create a special problem for farm people. 

Between the extremes of poor and wealthy districts lie the hundreds and 
thousands of districts that today face enrollments far exceeding their capacity 
to house pupils, that have in many instances reached their debt limitation, and 
must in makeshift fashion attempt to house the present and succeeding genera- 
tion in grossly inadequate school buildings. 

Those of us who live with farm families on a day-to-day basis, who work with 
their children in schools, who serve them in the capacity of lawmakers in State 
legislative bodies and the National Congress, and who work for their interest 
in the role of farm organization leaders and representatives at local, State, and 
National levels, know full well the widespread inadequacy of country school 
plants in most of the rural-farm areas of the Nation. 

While voluminous studies have been made on a national basis, these studies 
have not revealed all of the specific educational crises faced by farm com- 
munities. 


Pupil load and school housing 


Accurate caleulations of rural births have been severely hampered because 
of the tendency of rural-farm citizens to indicate a town or city as their address 
on birth registrations when, in fact, they reside on farms near the address given. 
It has been an accepted fact for a number of years that the rural per capita 
birthrate is substantially higher than the urban and city per capita birthrate. 
Statistics supporting this statement may be challenged by some who want to | 
gloss over the need for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction. But the fact 
remains that farm areas have had to educate more children with less of the | 
Nation’s material resources than other areas of the country. 

Education levels among farm people in low-income areas are below the national | 
average. In such areas only 11.8 percent of the rural-farm population 25 years | 
of age and over completed high school as compared with 26.4 percent of the 
population 25 years of age or over in other rural-farm areas.’ The solution 
to this problem is to be found in greater—not less—educational opportunities 
for rural people. In rural areas school buildings are a basic need which must 
be met before educational or economic level can be raised. 

Live births in the years just prior to World War II averaged about 2,500,000 
compared with the 5 million live births expected for this year (1957). 





1 Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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Public attention has been centered on the present shortage of school plants 
and equipment, but it must be recognized that the worst is yet to come. High 
schools are as yet only slightly affected by the increasing birthrate. Junior 
high schools have felt the impact of heavy enrollments because children born 
in the early war years when the number of births had reached 3 million and 
over have now reached that level. Grade schools have experienced the greatest 
enrollment. Nearly all grades have been affected; the primary grades worst 
of all. But the worst is yet to come. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has forecast an increase in 
school enrollment in rural areas of 514,800 children annually for the 5-year 
period 1955-60. An increase in total United States school enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1,550,000 pupils annually through 1960 is predicted by the National 
Education Association in chapter LX of the newly published yearbook of the 
rural education department. Thus rural-farm areas with only about 13 percent 
of the population are faced with the problem of educating almost one-third of 
the expected annual increase in school population. Other equally significant 
statements are made in the yearbook of the department of rural education: 
Rural Education—A Forward Look. It is stated that to house adequately the 
1,550,000 annual increase of school children will require 50,000 additional class- 
rooms annually at an estimated expenditure of $1.8 billion. It is further cited 
by the NEA that 20,000 classrooms annually are needed for replacing those 
which become obsolete and are no longer fit or safe for school use. This replace- 
ment need does not include the backlog of 370,000 classrooms which are needed 
to house properly the students now in school. 

The National Education Association has stated that to meet this backlog of 
870,000 classrooms in the next 5 years, or before 1960 and to keep up with the 
needed replacements of 20,000 classrooms a year and to provide the 50,000 addi- 
tional classrooms needed annually, we need to build 144,000 classrooms each year 
from 1954-1955 to 1959-1960 at an annual cost of $5.75 billion. In its newly pub- 
lished yearbook, the Department of Rural Education states: 

‘* * * it is an inescapable fact that the United States is confronted with a 
gigantic challenge to bring its school plant up to the standards of capacity which 
will adequately house the anticipated enrollment of approximately 43 million 
youngsters in 1960.” 

The special significance of the foregoing figures for schools serving rural-farm 
people is clearly apparent when cognizance is given to the fact that approximately 
44 percent of our present public-school enrollment is attending schools which 
serve predominantly rural communities. 

Relationship, human resources to physical resources 

There are many United States citizens who still believe that funds expended 
for school building and equipment come from some source other than the source 
of funds from which teachers’ salaries are paid. Under existing taxing methods, 
however, this is not the case. As an illustration, one might review the history 
of the 1930’s when thousands of teachers in cities and rural areas alike had 
salaries reduced so that principal and interest could be paid on debt in the 
form of school-building construction bonds. This transfer of funds had the effect 
of sharply cutting length of school years and the curtailing of educational pro- 
grams in general. In many rural areas, it was not uncommon to find systems 
where nearly one-third of the money available for school purposes was diverted 
to bond and interest payments. Payment of debts incurred in the building of 
school buildings, traditionally, has been placed ahead of expenditures for other 
educational requirements. This briefly stated educational history of the 1930's 
points up the importance of Federal aid for school construction in rural and 
other areas as a means of maintaining adequate pay for schoolteachers. It is 
of great importance that during this beginning period of school construction, the 
stage not be set for a repeat in history and another teacher salary cutting cycle. 

The force of this impact is indicated by the survey released by United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in December 1953. 

This survey shows that the percent of capital outlay to total educational 
expenditures is increasing. With money-short school districts dependent on 
borrowed money in most instances for school plant construction purposes, the 
question arises: Will teachers again be subjected to salary cuts in order that 
funds may be transferred to bond and interest payments? 

It appears that the crises insofar as teachers’ salaries are concerned does not 
come until periods of relatively low outlays for capital improvements when debt 
and interest payments must be met. 
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Further, statutory and/or constitutional limitations in many States have re- 
sulted in school-fund shortages for which there is no immediate solution. In 
the States where school-facility inadequacies must be met there may be strong 
pressure to channel school funds normally available for additional teachers’ 
salaries or for increasing teachers’ salaries into construction budgets. 


Taz resources 


Farm families are vitally concerned with the way the tax load is distributed. 
Property taxes which bear the largest share of the local effort bear most heavily 
upon them. Small properties are frequently assessed less favorably than exten- 
sive holdings. Real estate and the “personal property” of the working farmer is 
spread out. to view with no chance of concealment. Tenant farmers carry in 
their rental payments the taxes paid by their landlords. 

Since less than 20 percent of our wealth is in real property, and 60 percent of 
our school revenues come from that source, there is a critical need to shift a 
greater portion of support from this to other sources of tax revenue. 

As new forms of taxation are added to State revenue systems for support of 
education and other public services it often happens that as in the case of sales 
or gross receipts tax, and perhaps from a progressive income tax, a relatively 
greater slice is taken out of the small income than out of the large. Rural 
America and the working family farm, with nearly two-thirds of its gross income 
going back into the productive process, burdened with an educational load far 
in excess of its own needs, is finding it impossible in many areas to provide the 
services which lead to equal educational opportunity for all. 

Rural America can but look to the State governments and to the Federal 
Government with their broader tax base, and more equitable forms of taxation, 
in order that its children and youth may have similar and equal advantages to 
those afforded children anywhere in the land. 

For most rural-farm communities the construction and equipping of school 
buildings to meet current needs has been an impossible task. Even in rural 
areas fringed by heavy populated industrial cities the building of adequate 
school buildings has been economic problem number one. The need for addi- 
tional buildings in which to educate the growing number of children in rural 
areas is the result of years of inadequate school funds. Parenthetically, it 
should be stated that a perfectly uniform basis of taxing property between all 
the States would result in about the same inequality of educational facilities 
that exists at present. This is based, of course, on the varying level of ma- 
terial wealth between rural-farm States and highly developed industrialized 
States. 

Predominantly urban States have spent for the construction and equipping of 
school plants substantially less proportionately than predominantly rural States. 
Willingness to spend money for school plants is not a valid factor. The plain 
and simple fact is that rural-farm areas have had less to spend on a per capita 
basis for building and equipping schoolhouses. For example, the average value 
of school property per pupil (based on average daily attendance) was $434 for 
the United States in 1949-50. But it ranged from $137 in Mississippi to $790 
in New York. 

Table I, which is attached, conclusively points up the fact that the current 
problem of schoolhouse shortage in rural areas is the result of inadequate school- 
construction funds. Differences in average investments in public elementary 
and secondary school plants between the 10 most rural States and the 10 least 
rural States highlights a problem of long standing. Such differences must be 
reconciled, if equal educational opportunity is to be a reality. The elimination 
of these inequities is another reason for a Federal-aid program for school con- 
struction. 

The low value of school plant real estate per pupil in rural-area States as 
compared to highly developed States is a good and accurate measure of 
inequality of educational facilities. Even when consideration is given to higher 
land values in urban areas and the need for more costly construction in the 
more severe winter climates, the dramatic story told by the graphic table loses 
little if any of its credence. 


Federally aided program of school construction 


Estimates have established that the various States are constructing class- 
rooms at the rate of approximately 60,000 per year. The hearings before the 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, 
revealed that this number of classrooms was some 33,000 short of the need for 
replacements and for expanded facilities resulting from increased enrollments. 
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TABLE I.—Financial ability of the 10 most rural States as compared to the 10 
most urban States * 














| | | | 
| Percent | Bonded | Esti- |A verage| Amount 
| Income | ofbuild-| debt mated | value needed to | Class- 
Percent per ings | limit | assessed| school house | room 
States ranked according | rural, | child | rated | percent | valua- prop- present | teachers 
to percent rural, 1950 | 1950 | (5-17), | unsatis- | assessed tion erty per enroll- average 
| 1952 factory, | value, | (mil- pupil, | ment,? | salary, 
1950 | 1950 | lions), 1950 | 1953-54 1953-54 
} | | 1950 | | | 
| | | | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) @ + @Qurdicm 4 (8) i; (9) 
| 
} | | 
10 most rural: | | | | 
North Dakota 73.4 | $4,893 8. 89 5-10 | 1, 033 | $493 | $15,000,000 | $2,750 
M ississippi 72.1 | 3,008 54. 37 | 15 | 806 137 | 120,000, 000 1, 741 
Arkansas 67.0 3, 711 45. 63 15 | 633 242 235, 000, 000 | 2, 035 
South Dakota 66.8 | 5, 567 13.10 | 5 | 1,035 | 440) | 6, 000, 000 | 2, 800 
North Carolina 66.3 | 4,051} 44.11 | 5-8 | 3,800 | 261 | 191, 371, 252 | 3,175 
West Virginia. - 65.4 |} 4,705 28. 41 §| 2,423] 330 | 50,000, 000 2, 960 
Vermont. - - 63.6 5, 917 70.33 | 10 | 361 367 | 12,500, 000 2, 900 
South Carolina 63.3 | 3,882 8 | 482 184 35, 000, 000 2, 765 
Kentucky 63, 2 4, 529 49, 73 2 2, 679 233 25, 000, 000 2, 300 
Idaho : 57.1 5, 905 | _. 4-10 507 381 16, 000, 000 3, 330 
United States__.- 3 56.0 7,712 454 3, 605 
10 least rural: | 
New Jersey 13.4 | 10,668 3-9! 5,794 595 100, 000, 060 | 4,170 
New York 14.5 11, 294 | 10 27, 509 790 300, 000, 000 4, 650 
Massachusetts 15.6 | 9,265 |-- 6 | 6,933 610 | 30,000, 000 4, 000 
Rhode Island 15.7} 8,895 | 38.32 5 | 1,658 | 649 | 44, 515, 720 | 3, 825 
California _ - - 19.3 | 10,801 29. 58 5-15 | 18,244 | 427 |1, 000, 000, 000 4, 800 
Connecticut 22.4 10, 883 22.10 10 4, 184 | 579 54, 000, 000 4, 000 
Tilinois -- 22.4 10, 304 33. 33 5-10 | 22,391 687 | 365, 000, 000 4,015 
Michigan 3| 8,488 16. 44 15 | 10,299 | 591 207, 000, 000 | 4, 000 
Pennsylvania. 29.5 8, 470 49. 89 7 8, 841 | 556 200, 000, 000 3, 832 
Ohio___- 29.8 9,159 | 17.26 | 8 | 12,933 509 150, 000, 000 3, 800 


1 Compiled by the department of rural education, National Education Association. 
Does not include repair or replacement. 
Approximately. 


we 


eo 


At an estimated average cost per classroom of $33,000 the States therefore 
are making an approximate yearly investment in new school buildings of $1.8 
billion. States with sufficient taxable wealth are as a result drawing away 
from the States with limited capacity. Buildings are being built where debt 
limitations on the district do not prevent local effort from solving the school- 
housing problem. Other districts and areas of limited resources and debt load 
are in comparison falling farther and farther behind in the solution of this basic 
problem. 

We recommend, therefore, for immediate enactment a Federal school- 
construction support program as a major step in moving toward the goal of 
educational opportunity. It is proposed that $114 billion be appropriated an- 
nually for this purpose with Federal funds distributed to States in accordance 
with an equalization formula based upon relative school age population and 
State averages for personal income. Such allocations would not entail control or 
influence of school policies and would be outright Federal disbursements, not 
loans, to be administered through State departments of public education. 

Dr. William Anderson* in his recent book, The Nation and the States, Rivals 
or Partners, writes: 

“Without adequate basic education a people cannot long preserve or wisely 
use their system of government * * *. In short, there are important national 
interests in having all citizens educated up to at least a minimum standard, and 
in having a large number trained and educated beyond the minimum level for 
scientific work, the professions, business, and public affairs. And Congress, 
under its general-welfare power, has provided land grants, money grants, and 
direct services to education, a considerable stimulation to public schools, land- 
grant colleges and institutions in particular vocational fields—notably in 
agriculture.” 





2Dr. William Anderson is a professor of political science at the University of Minnesota. 
He has long been a specialist in the field of intergovernmental relations, serving as a 
member of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. He is the coeditor of the 
Intergovernmental Relations Series of Monographs and is the author of numerous other 
books in the general field of government. 
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Aid to education by the National Government has a history which predates 
our Constitution. The Congress of the Confederated States adopted the ordi- 
nance of 1785, which provided that each new State admitted to the Union should 
be granted certain lands, or money gained from the sale of such lands, to be 
applied to school aid. There was no attempt made to direct the States as to 
how they should spend these funds. 

It is a simple, well-known fact that Federal aid to education has proven 
feasible and has been successful beyond any doubt. Federal policy has been in 
the past and should be in the future one of giving the States financial aid without 
interfering in State educational policy. We should now apply this proven 
method toward the solution of an unprecedented crisis and need. 

When they are born, children do not choose their geographic location. Their 
productive years as citizens and economic agents may or may not be lived in 
the areas where they obtain their schooling. The need for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is nationwide in scope and the benefits of education that 
would be derived from it are nationwide in their contribution. We assert 
flatly that equality of educational opportunity is a national concern, the attain- 
ment of which can and must be underwritten financially by the taxable capacity 
of the entire Nation distributed to all its citizens in accordance with the ability- 
to-pay principle incorporated in the Federal tax structure. 

We recommend, therefore, that in addition to the special needs spelled out 
in this document consideration be given by the Congress of a foundation support 
program financed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jounson. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to summarize very briefly the position of the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Barmy. You m: Ly proceed. 

Mr. Jonnson. In this connection I hope that each one of you will 

take the time to review the detailed statement of Mr. Patton which 
has just been inserted in the record. I shall not attempt to elaborate 
on al! the matters dealt with in this detailed statement, first, because 
we do not want to take up the time the subcommittee needs to ready 
legislation for action on the House floor, and, second, because the public 
record of Federal aid to the States for school construction has been 
made both in the Senate and in the House. 

Mr. Patton has asked me to express our appreciation for the sup- 
port given to schoolhouse construction legislation by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee last year. The interest of the committee 
in doing something about our deficiency of school facilities is indi- 
cated by the reporting out of H. R. 7535. We deeply regret the 
failure of the House to pass this bill. 

National Farmers Union has long supported the premise that all 
children, regardless of family income or location, should be given 
equal opportunity for getting an education. Children who live in 
relatively higher income areas have an advantage over children in 
low-income areas. Not all disadvantaged children live in rural areas. 
However, a substantial number of our young people are not being 
given an equal educational opportunity because they live in rural 
areas lacking the taxable wealth required to meet adequate educa- 
tional standards. Low-income farm areas have had to educate more 
children with less of the Nation’s material resources than any other 
areas of the country. 

In 1955 Mr. Patton appointed a commission on school support in 
rural areas. Appointed to the commission were Dr. Howard Dawson 
of the Department of Rural Education, National Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Frank Cyr of Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Dr. Harold Groves of the University ‘of Wisconsin. Serving’ with 
these distinguished educators were representatives of Arkansas, Min- 
nesota, and “Montana Farmers Unions and National Farmers Union. 
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After a thorough study of our school-building deficit, the NFU 
commission recomended that to meet the need for school facilities the 
construction of 144,000 classrooms each year over a 5-year period 
is required. Their findings were that States, although constructing 
classrooms at the rate of approximately 60,000 per year, were unable 
to make up the school facility deficit. 

The commission proposed a 5-year program of Federal aid to school 
construction to make possible the construction of 144,000 classrooms 
each year. 

Mr. Chairman, we are aware of the controversy that exists over 
certain aspects of schoolhouse construction legislation. We recog- 
nize, too, that there is controversy over the number of classrooms 
needed. Some groups who place material wealth above the wealth 
of our human resources claim we do not have any shortage of class- 
rooms that can’t be met by the States. 

Except for the need for Federal aid to school construction, it is not 
our purpose here to take a position on the controversial aspects. We 
have full faith in these aspects being solved in the democratic process 
under which the laws of this land evolve. We want the record to show 
clearly, however, that we support the principle of Federal aid to the 
States for se hool facility construction. We, therefore, sincerely hope 
that Members of the Congress who say they favor such legislation will 
vote for it consistently through final passage even if financing and 
other controversial aspects are not completely to their liking. 

Mr. Battery. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Jounson. That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batiry. Does the witness feel he might be in a position to 
answer any questions raised in the statement presented by Mr. Patton 
for inclusion in the record ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I filed for the 
record, submitted by Mr, Patton, deals primarily with the need that 
exists in rural areas for school construction. If the committee feels 
that there is some area here on which they would like to question me, 
I would be happy to try to discuss it with them. 

Mr. Battery. an Kelley ? 

Mr. Keruxry. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman, except that 
I am a little bit puzzled about the number of school classrooms that 
are constantly being reported as being needed. 

Mr. Patton, I believe, said they needed 144,000 classrooms each year. 

Mr. Batrey. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania permit the 
Chair to interrupt? 

Mr. Ketiry. Yes. 

Mr. Batry. I think the gentleman’s statement of 144,000 class- 
rooms is the number required to keep up with the present increased 
enrollment in the schools, and also to take up the shortage in the 
159,000 classrooms which the ne of Education has said is 
needed at the present time, and to meet any obsolescent buildings that 
need to be replaced over the next 4 years. 

In other words, it is an overall program, 

Mr. Ketiry. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to have the 
Department of Education clarify the statement that has been made. 
Last year they reported, I think, 350,000 classrooms short, and now 
they come in here and say it is 159,000. There ought to be some clarifi- 

vation of that. 
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Mr. Battery. Let the Chair say that last year when we were dealing 
with the construction legislation I believe the figures that the Depart- 
ment at that time presented were around 245, 000. 

I may be wrong about that, but that was about the approximate 
figure. 

Apparently they at least insist that the situation has improved to 
the point where the actual emergency needs for overcrowding and 
double sessions represent about 21, million students and about 159,000 
classrooms. I believe that is the present figure. 

Mr. Jounson. May I try to answer the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania as to how our commission arrived at a figure 
of 144,000 classrooms a year? 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I realize that there are a lot of 
different figures floating around as to what the need actually is. And 
I do not know whether anybody has a perfectly accurate figure down 
to the very last classroom. But the calculations that our commission 
made of 144,000 classrooms a year were based on 370,000 classrooms 
needed today to house students now enrolled. And I might say that 
the word “today” implies that that is 1955 because that is when this 
commission did its work. 

I assume that even today this may be the same or even greater. 

They calculated that we would need 50,000 additional classrooms 
annually over a period of 5 years to take care of the expected popula- 
tion increase. 

Mr. Ketiry. That makes 250,000 in a 5-year period ; does it not? 

Mr. Jonnson. 370,000 is the amount of classrooms that they figure 
we needed to take care of students now enrolled. And on top of that 
over a 5-year period, you understand, construction of thismany. Ido 
not know what that would average out per year, but it would be 

370,000 divided by 5. 

On top of that they figured that you would need an additional 50,000 
a year to take care of expected population increase. Then on top of 
that we would need an additional 20,000 a year to take care of obso- 
lescence over a 5-year period. 

If you get those figures all down and look at them, it amounts to 
about 144,000 classrooms eac *h year over a 5-year period. 

Mr. Perxins. Mr. Chairman, if I may make an observation, t feel 
that one of our chief obstacles in getting the bill out earlier a year ago 
was the fact that the Commissioner of Education’s office minimize d the 
need for classrooms. 

I listened to Mrs. Hobby’s testimony before the Senate committee, 
and from that time until the day that she appeared before this com- 
mittee, with the same information before her, the figure was cut, as I 
recall, approximately 150,000. That was just within a period of 3 
or 4 weeks. 

I think she stated before this committee that the figure was approxi- 
mately 360,000 by 1960. 

My point is, Mr. Chairman, that, altogether, it depends upon the 
standard of measurement, putting it bluntly, as to the number of 
classrooms needed in this country. And the Department—so their 
testimony indicates—has ch: anged its method of defining just what a 
classroom is or what a needed classroom is on 2 or 3 different 
occasions. j 
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But, by all decent standards of measurement, I feel now—and I 
believe the evidence will verify—that the figure is far in excess of 
144,000 by 1960, and, by any suitable classroom measurement, is some- 
thing like 300,000 at least by 1960. I think the figures of the Depart- 
ment will back that statement up if we question them on that single 
point in view of their change in testimony. And it has been their 
policy to minimize the needs, and they have minimized the need so 
much that other organizations in the country have kind of had a tend- 
ency to follow the pattern set by the Department. 

Mr. Jounson. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, in 1953 the De- 
partment published a summary report on the needs in area school- 
house construction which estimated that, as of September 1952, there 
was a shortage of 312,000 classrooms 4 years ago. 

Mr. Perkins. The figure that Mrs. Hobby used before the Senate 
was 360,000, and I think she came over here with either 269,000 or 
312,000. We have that testimony here. But, anyway, it was cut 
sharply within a period of 3 weeks. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have any questions ! 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battny. Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. McGovern. I have no questions. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much for the oppor- 
tunity to present our views. 

Mr. Battery. We appreciate your appearance here. 

We are not anticipating endorsement from some of the other farm 
groups, but we hope to convert them when they make their appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, it is my deep and sincere wish be- 
tween now and the time they appear that they do get converted. 

Mr. Battny. Thank you. 

The Chair notes the presence in the committee room of our distin- 
guished colleague and member of the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, though not a member of this subcommittee, the Honorable 
Carl Perkins, who will present the next witnesses who are prominent 
educational leaders in the Sate of Kentucky. 

I would like Mr. Perkins to have the honor of giving us a brief 
statement on just who the gentlemen are. 

Mr. Perkins. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I feel 
honored in having the opportunity to introduce these three gentle- 
men. 

The gentleman in the middle at the table is Dr. Robert R. Martin, 
superintendent of public instruction for the State of Kentucky. 

To his left is Dr. Marvin Dodson, executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 

And the other gentleman is Dr. Adran Doran, president of Moore- 
head State Teachers College, which happens to be in the district that 
I have the privilege to represent. 
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These three gentlemen, I know, will bring the committee some out- 
standing testimony that will be very helpful. 

Kentucky at the present time is spending more than the national 
average of its per capita income for educational purposes. But we 
are still, notwithstanding the effort we are making, a generation behind 
from the standpoint of school construction. 

I feel that these gentlemen will bring information this morning to 
the Congress that will be invaluable, setting forth the need for school- 
construction legislation. 

Dr. Martin, the State superintendent, will testify first. 

Mr. Battey. You may proceed, Mr. Martin. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. MARTIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Martrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a statement here which I would like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Baier. If there are no objections, the statement of Dr. Martin 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert R. MARTIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, ON THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The task of providing school buildings in Kentucky is a twofold one. ‘The 
rural areas of the State are served in the main by 1-, 2-, and 3-room schools, 
completely and totally inadequate by any standard. On the other hand, the 
several rapidly growing urban industrial centers face the problem of housing 
thousands of additional pupils each year in buildings already greatly over- 
crowded. 

Both problems have a common source—inadequate financial resources to meet 
even the most imperative needs. State assistance to school districts under the 
Foundation Program Act was increased during the current fiscal year by $20 
million, creating a State school fund of $54,785,500, but the fact still remains 
that Kentucky’s tax resources are completely inadequate to replace the thou- 
sands of dilapidated, wornout school buildings and provide new classrooms for 
ever-increasing enrollments. 

By the standards used in the nationwide school facilities survey reported 
in 1953, only 122 school buildings in Kentucky could be rated as satisfactory. 
The most recent figures available reveal the following facts about Kentucky’s 
school building needs: 

1, There are approximately 18,700 publicly owned classrooms in use. Ap- 
proximately 7,620 of these are unfit for use and should be abandoned. 

2. There are 3,714 public schools in Kentucky. Of this number, 1,801 are 1- 
teacher schools and 686 are 2- or 3-teacher schools. 

3. Eighty percent of the school buildings in Kentucky do not have central 
heating plants. 

4. Twenty-five percent of the State’s children attend schools with hand- 
operated water supplies. 

5. Thirty-eight percent of the children are housed in buildings which have 
outdoor toilet facilities. 

6. More than 50 percent of Kentucky’s children attend overcrowded classes. 
Many classrooms have from 50 to 70 children under the supervision of 1 teacher. 
In a number of instances, these children represent several grade levels. 

A survey by the State health department of 259 schools in 16 counties re- 
vealed that: 

1. Toilets in 90.3 percent were inadequate or in bad condition. 

2. Hand-washing facilities were deficient or lacking in 87.2 percent. 

3. Sixty-eight percent had unsafe water supplies. 

4. Water disposal was substandard in 74.1 percent. 
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5. Walls were in bad condition in 71.8 percent and 55.9 percent had floors 
in poor condition. 

6. Heating and ventilation was substandard in 57 percent of the schools and 
lighting was inadequate in 58 percent. 


THE NEED FOR SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The facts speak for themselves—Kentucky needs a comprehensive school build- 
ing program and need it now to prepare for the enrollment increases of future 
years; to overcome the backlog of needs from the depression and war years; and 
to replace its many inadequate schools. Kentucky, at both the local and State 
level, has made every effort to meet these needs, but it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that these efforts are not sufficient to solve the problem. 

The foundation program enacted in 1954 and financed in 1956 provides that a 
portion of State funds may be used for schoolhouse construction in the local 
districts. This year approximately $5,335,000 is being distributed to the 221 
school districts for capital outlay purposes. However, the plain truth is that 
State funds alone is not the answer. Because of the great needs which must be 
met now, nearly all school buildings erected in Kentucky are financed with 
school building revenue bonds. Thus, the limiting factor on schoolhouse con- 
struction continues to be the assessed valuation of property in the local school 
district. It matters not that State aid is available to help amortize the in- 
debtedness the obligation is still on behalf of the local district and the indebted- 
ness incurred is in direct ratio to the value of real property located in the 
district. 

Kentuckians at the general election in November 1956 approved a $100 million 
highway bond issue. The proceeds from the sale of bonds will be used to match 
Federal road appropriations and to release current State highway funds for use 
on non-Federal road projects. This program will greatly improve rural roads 
throughout the State, making school consolidation more feasible and more im- 
perative. Thus, the road improvement program as it extends good roads into 
remote areas will increase the need for replacing isolated small schools with 
modern educational plants. 

Federal assistance in providing physical facilities will permit State and local 
funds to be used for current operating costs to a greater degree, improving the 
instructional program for Kentucky children. It will also encourage the State 
to provide matching funds for schools as it now does for highways, hospitals, 
and public-assistance programs, 


WHAT ARE KENTUCKY’S BUILDING NEEDS? 


During the second phase of the school facilities survey authorized by Public 
Law 815, staff members of the Kentucky Department of Education visited every 
school district in the State to ascertain the nature of classroom construction 
needs. The results of that survey indicated that during the next 5 years we 
will require 10,000 additional classrooms. This figure represents (1) additional 
classrooms needed to meet increasing enrollments, and (2) those needed to 
replace classrooms presently being used that are outmoded and unfit, many of 
which are unsanitary, inaccessible, and beyond repair. 

By the beginning of the 1959-60 school year, membership in the public schools 
in Kentucky will have increased 4.2 percent, or 23,800 pupils—just 2 years from 
now This estimate is based on the increase in pupil membership during the 
last 9 years since 1946-47, which increase was 13.4 percent, or 65,658. 

The following table shows the gradually increasing membership since 1946-47 
and the estimated membership between 1956-57 and 1959-60. 


TABLE I.—Annual membership, grades 1 to 12, public schools 


School year: Membership | School year—Continued Membership 
OOH citiniacndodtmniied 499, 542 BONN fied paedicscdiaientininncanail 545, 096 
2067 HEE sk i hthk eben ee 97, 340 OS a re 557, 232 
TUNER dc icdciiacneiinn 512, 364 I iceicide einai, meine 565, 200 
Divi ciidiitindalons 527, 225 1956-57 (estimate)... _- 570, 852 
DAE iin cheesiest es 517, 954 1957-58 (estimate) ---- 576, 400 
$068 Ss. sci tiiktiabiicnitbntiad 519, 971 1958-59 (estimate) ~~~. 583, 200 
DO BB heii Srtitawniedes 531, 959 1959-60 (estimate) -_--_. 589, 000 


Membership has been used as it is the most valid measure of the need for 
classroom space. The following table II on average daily attendance indicates 


the same trend on increased enrollment as table I: 
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TABLE II.—Annual average daily attendance of enrolled grades 1 to 12, 
public schools 


Average daily Average daily 
attendance of attendance of 
School year: enrolled School year—Continued enrolled 

edad ere 414, 457 1950-51_____ in 474, 450. 69 
| SE eee 415, 478 > 477, 544, 53 
ae 420,691 | RS 492, 830. 33 
NT ses nceeicti i nisi ataeeeel 446, 576 ON ti cs cn chicdsbinecegte 506, 032. 64 
OI a at ci dias Raciias 451, 106 | NN th a cen 521, 467. 76 
ae 464, 338. 90 I a etna ne 530, 021. 10 
I sas isis mpc cnssvncise es 480, 256. 32 





The following table III on annual enrollment in grades 1 through 12 in the 
public schools during the last 10 years indicates a similar upward trend as shown 
in tables I and II: 


TaBLe III.—Annual enrollment, grades 1 to 12, public schools 


School year: Enrollment | School year—Continued Enrollment 
i ee 532, 810 RN ili eh i sie 563, 398 
i i on Batches id ch talent 527, 890 IS tssitebetisacsiarineh imate thi 562, 133 
RE tp 534, 820 SNE i ctete Steatham tesa elie 575, 767 
PE isl sci eecciercik ba ninbecsihin 546, 098 NE cel tts en ccs cleiares 586, 126 
a a | a 548, 115 NR cs svat isi witarinaacesaa th bane 598, 72% 
I i Sepia bh ciadnt bb kant 552, 655 | 1955-56__.....- italia hcl 605, 488 
iia aces Se 563, 293 | 


Kentucky needs now 7,620 new classrooms to replace unsafe, unsanitary, and 
outmoded classrooms. We need 1,600 additional classrooms to house the over- 
flow from crowded classrooms, and 1,000 additional in the next 5 years to 
house the increased enrollment. This is a total of 10,220 classrooms with 
the necessary central facilities to provide safe and reasonably satisfactory 
housing for Kentucky’s children. This estimate is based on actual visitation 
of staff members of the department of education who have visited all of the 
school districts during the second phase of the school facilities survey which 
was authorized by Public Law 815 and is corrected as of July 1, 1956. 


WHAT IS KENTUCKY DOING TO MEET THE 





NEED FOR SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION ? 





Kentucky school districts are using every available resource to provide more 
adequate building facilities. The latest figures available indicate that during 
1955-56 a total of 441 classrooms, largely 1 room, were abandoned while 1,098 
rooms were made available. Of this number, 622 were newly constructed, 123 
were other spaces remodeled for classroom use, and 353 were old classrooms 
being reoccupied. Then there was a net gain of 657 classroom spaces in 1955-56. 
Many of the reoccupied and remodeled rooms are substandard and should be 
replaced immediately. 

Many school districts have found it necessary to issue revenue bonds to be 
retired from money which would otherwise be available for improving the cur- 
rent educational program. I mean by this, they are using revenue within the 
$1.50 statutory maximum tax rate. Sixty-four of the 221 school districts, in 
cluding our wealthier school districts, such as Louisville, Jefferson County, 
Fayette County, Owensboro, Paducah, Danville, and Henderson, have been 
successful in voting a special school building fund tax of 5 to 50 cents per $100 
assessed valuation under the special voted school building fund tax law, enacted 
by the general assembly in 1950. This will produce in 1956-57 a total of $7,975,- 
000 locally for capital outlay purposes. 

During the 1955-56 school year $15,579,500 was used by Kentucky school 
districts for capital outlay purposes. This amount will be increased in the 
current year due to the increasing pupil load and the availability of funds from 
the foundation program. 

During 1956-57, 44 new buildings were constructed and there were 65 addi- 
tions, consisting chiefly of classrooms. Improvements were made to 195 build 
ings by repairing roofs, rewiring, relighting, installing inside toilets, new gutters, 
central heating systems, and by painting and the performing of other necessary 
repairs which recur periodically. Sixty-two new sites were acquired and 81 site 
improvements made. . 
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On the basis of estimates determined in the second phase of the School Facili- 
ties Survey, it will cost approximately $360 million by 1959-60 to provide Ken- 
tucky school districts with the needed new facilities and the renovation of old 
facilities. A 50-cent school building fund tax in any district would be sufficient 
to amortize bonds equal to 7 to 8 percent of the assessed valuation, assuming 
that the bonds were marketed at 414 percent for 20 years. Assuming that all 
of the school districts of the State voted a special school building fund tax 
of 50 cents, and that needs for schoolhouse construction and financial ability 
to meet this need were evenly divided throughout the State, the proceeds of 
this tax would be sufficient to amortize only approximately $235 million in 
schoolhouse construction. 

Since we already have outstanding more than $75 million of school revenue 
ponds, there would be revenue for only $160 million additional in school revenue 
bonds. Accordingly, there would still be a deficit of $200 million between the 
ability of Kentucky school districts to finance the needed school-building pro- 
gram and the estimated total cost of the program. Actually, the deficiency 
would be greater because some Kentucky school districts are 50 times as able 
to finance a school program as are other Kentucky school districts. 

In the past 10 years the local school districts and the State have increased 
the tax support of public-school systems as is indicated in the table below: 


oanee —- - 
1947-48 | 1956-57 | Percent 
(estimated) |increase 


State __- itt: : Jabs $22, 525,000 | $54, 785, 000 143 
Local stasis @ into eviaieaauien SAD ao die - tien 27, 917, 000 63, 466, 000 127 
Total. stab emibedidb teenies 50, 442, 000 118, 251, 000 134 


Included in the local revenue for 1956-57 is $8,071,000, which is being pro- 
duced by 64 of the 221 school districts in Kentucky as a result of voting the spe- 
cial school building fund tax of 50 cents per $100 assessed valuation under the 
special voted building fund tax law enacted by the general assembly in 1950. In 
addition to this revenue, which is earmarked for construction in new buiidings, 
addition to and renovation of existing sites or buildings or the amortization of 
indebtedness, it is estimated that approximately $9. million additional will be 
spent in 1956-57 for the purposes indicated above. This amount will be realized 
within the $1.50 statutory maximum local tax rate and the State appropriation 
for support of the common school system. 

It is interesting to note that in 1947-48 the local school districts of Kentucky 
had outstanding indebtedness in the amount of $14,329,000, while as of June 30, 
1956, this total had increased to $75,927,000. In 1947-48, the debt service on 
these bonds outstanding amounted to $2,032,000, while in 1955-56, the amount 
was approximately $12 million. In addition, in 1947-48, $3,206,000 was spent for 
capital outlay on a current basis. In 1955-56, this amount had increased to ap- 
proximately $6 million. 

Included in the total amount of money available in 1956-57 indicated above 
is $8,960,000, which is earmarked, under the State foundation program, for 
capital outlay purposes. This is a partnership arrangement in which the local 
districts are required to supply approximately $3,625,000, while the State invests 
$5,335,000. 

KENTUCKY'S EMERGENCY NEEDS 


Eastern and southeastern Kentucky have recently experienced the most 
devastating flood in modern history. Thousands of people have suffered over- 
whelming losses, but there are plans in the making to help relieve these unfor- 
tunate citizens. 

While my primary purpose here is to support vigorously Federal assistance for 
school-building construction, I would be amiss if I did not urge the Congress to 
provide emergency aid to the school districts affected by the flood. The staff of 
the department of education has just completed a preliminary survey of the 
damage to schools in the flood area. Our estimate of losses to school districts, 
based on this survey, is $1,200,000. This was a preliminary survey only and 
further investigation of the situation may reveal much greater damage. 

In the Knox County and Barbourville school districts we estimate damage of 
approximately $155,000. The loss in the Pike County schools will exceed $35,000, 
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and $93,000 in the Pikeville Independent School District. The Floyd County 
School District has suffered damage estimated at over $300,000, and the damage 
to the Hazard Vocational School will run over $300,000. These losses place the 
school districts in an extremely critical condition. You are no doubt well aware 
of the general economic conditions existing in eastern and southeastern Ken- 
tucky. The buildings and equipment lost and damaged represent investments 
that have been accumulated over long periods of time. They cannot be repaired 
or replaced in any reasonable period with the financial resources available to the 
local school districts. 

I urge the Congress to give high priority to direct aid to the school districts 
which suffered these terrible losses. 


CONCLUSION 


It is my understanding that the Committee on Education and Labor now has 
before it two Federal-aid proposals, that of the President of the United States 
and the Kelley bill. I have studied these proposals at length and find that they 
have many similarities. The Kelley bill does provide a larger appropriation. 
However, the President’s proposal recognizes the factor of “need” between the 
several states and provides funds, on a matching basis, for administration of 
the program within the states. These two factors seem to me to be highly 
desirable. 

The school building needs of Kentucky and other states must be met. I do 
not propose that the Federal Government assume the entire responsibility, but 
I am completely and thoroughly convinced that Federal assistance is abso- 
lutely necessary if adequate school buildings are to be provided. 

Not only is Federal assistance necessary but it is necessary now. We have 

already delayed entirely too long in this matter; the future welfare of the Nation 
demands that positive action be taken immediately. 

Today we are a mobile people, moving about from place to place in the Nation 
as never before in history. Our strengths and our weaknesses cannot be iso- 
lated. That which affects a State affects the country as a whole. Therefore, 
the Federal responsibility in the matter of school building assistance to the 
States seems clearly indicated. The local, State, and Federal governments 
have joint responsibilities, and the time is long past for the Federal responsi- 
bility to be ignored. 

Mr. Bamry. Now you may proceed to summarize or give us the 
statement, if you wish. 

Mr. Martin. It is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, to go into detail 
concerning the statement, but I would like to point out some of the 
things that I think are pertinent to the committee in the matter of 
considering the educational needs in Kentucky. 

We believe that in the last 12 months in Kentucky we have made 
tremendous progress in education through our own efforts in our local 
school districts and also through increased State aid as a result of 
the adoption of a foundation program for education in our State. 

This is the first year of our foundation program, and the State 
substantially increased its appropriation for the financing of educa- 
tion. 

For the first year the State recognized its responsibility for helping 
in the matter of capital-outlay costs. That has been a substantial 
thing into which our local school districts have joined. 

But no sooner than we had calculated the distribution of our 
foundation program fund it was readily apparent that to bring to the 
boys and girls of Kentucky the kind of educational program that they 
deserved there were two great shortages which must be met. 

I do not know which would come first, but they are the shortage 
of classrooms and the shortage of qualified teachers. 

We think that, in anticipation for the program, our school districts 
did a sizable job in that they made available more than 1,000 class- 
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rooms, 1,098 to be exact, this year which have not been available before. 
At the same time we abandoned 441 classrooms, mostly 1-teacher 
schools or 1- and 2-teacher schools, which should have been abandoned 
in our concept of a modern educational program. 

But, in the face of all that, we still believe that we have demon- 
strated a shortage of 10,220 "classrooms; 7,620 of those should be 
built to replace “obsolete, inadequate classrooms, l- and 2-teacher 
schools, and then some school buildings which are used which were 
built before the Civil War. 

We believe that we need an additional 1,600 classrooms to relieve 
severe overcrowding in some of our districts. Some of our school 
districts still have 50 and 60 in classrooms. 

Then we believe that we will need in the next 5 years 1,000 addi- 
tional classrooms for the increased enrollment which will come about. 

Now I have studied at some length these two proposals, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and the proposal of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
And I find they are excellent proposals. Frankly and while I am 
not looking at the overall picture because I think there are others who 
are better “qualified to look at the Nation’s picture than I am, I am 
impressed with the amount that the Kelley bill carries in the $600 
million figure, because when you bring it down to the Kentucky 
figures and you look at the $9 million—and we can demonstrate a need 
for $350 ailliewethal in any plan that we in the department of edu- 
cation might develop it seems to me that we would be embarrassed 
in attempting to develop a plan which would meet the need. 

Now, of course, when you look at Kentucky in comparison with 
other States, it is not a Ww ealthy State. Far from it. And when we 
look within our districts in the State we find that some of them are 
50 times as able as others are to finance education. We find that in 
some of our districts: we are in the situation that 95 percent of the 
money which is used for the support of public education in that district 
is sent there by the State. 

That does not mean that we do not consider the local school district 
is making a reasonable effort, because we think that they are under 
our foundation program. But it just means that—and some of those 
districts may be your own, Congressman Perkins—they have such a 
small amount of local resources. 

That moves me on to title II of the bill. Some question has been 
raised because of our peculiar financing situation in Kentucky, 
whether or not either the President’s proposal or the Kelley bill 
would take into consideration the peculiar needs of Kentucky. 

Since 1926 we in Kentucky have financed school construction 
through school-building revenue bonds, a situation in which the coun- 
ty government or the city government serves as a holding company 
for the purpose of constructing school buildings. 

And, looking at title IL that isa very important provision from 
our standpoint because in our effort. to provide during the. last 12 
months the badly needed buildings some of our school districts have 
been selling bonds at 514 percent, even going that high. Of course, 
they are in a situation where they must sell bonds on the basis of the 
local assessments. And, of course, in those situations where the 
assessment may be high but the wealth of the district is very low, the 
ability to sell their bonds is very, very low. 

88025—57—pt. 119 
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But under a proposition such as title Il we hope that we would be 
in a position where we could get the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the marketing of school bonds. 

The school districts in Kentucky, in my opinion, are making a 
very strong effort to support their building needs and to meet their 
building needs. We have 221 school districts and 64 of those school 
districts have voted special building fund taxes up to as much as 50 
cents on $100 of assessed valuation for the purpose of constructing 
buildings. And that tax is sufficient in most cases, or was until the 
interest rate was increased, to issue bonds to about 8 percent of the 
— valuation. 

I do not know, Mr. Perkins, whether this should come before this 
committee, but I feel that I must point out that in the recent disaster 
in Kentucky, especially in eastern and southeastern Kentucky, our 
schools suffered very disastrously. We have estimated that damage 
to school buildings alone was more than $1,200,000. That damage 
occurred in districts in which the need for school construction was 
the greatest, and, of course, that puts them in an even worse situation 
than. they have been before. 

Of course, I might say for this committee that we in Kentucky have 
accepted the Supreme Court decision as the law of the land. Some 
people have accepted it willingly; others have not accepted it quite 
so willingly. But Kentuckians are law-abiding people, and, that 
situation being as it is, we can see no reason why any such proposal 
as the Powell amendment should be confused with meeting this need 
for school construction, which is a very vital one. 

This committee has a wonderful opportunity here to help us in a 
State like Kentucky and to give us greater incentive. 

Now we have been talking for the last 12 months about the matter 
of a statewide bond issue for schoolhouse construction. And even last 
Friday, in a discussion with the Governor about my appearance here, 
he was saying to me that he hoped the Congress would act so that we 
could get along with our job of asking the voters in our State to 
approve a bond issue for school construction whic th, added to what the 
Congress might do, would help us meet the need at all levels of educa 
tion because our needs in higher education are tremendous ones if we 
are to prepare for the increased enrollment. 

Realizing what the Congress did in the matter of highway construc- 
tion last fall, we were able to pass a bond issue by a vote of 814 to 1 to 
help in the matter of highway construction. I think that you gentle- 
men in the Congress have quite a great opportunity here to make it 
possible to add the extra push, the extra incentive for us to pass a bond 
issue for schoolhouse construction which will provide for the boys and 
girls the buildings which they deserve, and will provide them now 
while they need them and are in school. 

At the same time, in doing so, we ave quite convinced that we then 
can go on with their other needs. 

Occasionally someone makes the statement that we are not attempt- 
ing to do anything. 

The figures indicate that in 1947-48 the State was putting $22 mil- 
lion into public education in the State. This year we are putting in 
$54 million out of a budget for general-fund purposes of $116 million. 

So I think you will find that is a sizable amount. 
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At the same time the local school districts, in that same period from 
1948, were putting roughly $28 million into education, and this year 
they are expending $63 million for education. 

So we are increasing the amount that we can do for public educa- 
tion, but we very much need assistance if we are to meet the total need 
which confronts us. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. The Chair is pleased to learn that you are actually 
doing something about the situation in Kentucky. I think the record 
should show, if you have the figures available, doctor, what the total 
number of classrooms needed is at the present time in the State of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Martin. That is in my statement. 

Mr. Barrry. That is in your statement. 

Do you have in there the number of districts that have exhausted 
their bonding and levying capacity / 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battry. How many of them are hardship districts? Is that 
figure in the statement? 

Mr. Marttn. It is difficult to get at it because even our wealthiest 
districts, within the limitations of the Constitution and the statutes, 
find themselves now in a very difficult situation. 

In Jefferson County, for instance, they find themselves unable to 
vote taxes as rapidly as needed. That is the county of which the city 
of Louisville is a part. They cannot vote taxes as rapidly as they 
need them to take care of the increased need for school buildings there. 

By the time they get them constructed they need to have them twice 
the size of what they could build. 

But they are at the point of having exhausted their resources. 

On the other hand, you have counties like Wolfe County and other 
counties, as I have mentioned, with an assessment of roughly 50 per- 
cent of full cash value, and then you have a situation where you have 
an assessed valuation of $800 and $1,000 back of each house. 

So you see what the problem is there. They had no resources to 
begin with. 

Mr. Battey. May I advise the witness that some members of the 
subcommittee are insisting on getting some grassroots opinions from 
the communities rather than from the top echelon of the school system. 
And we would just like for you to enlarge on the situation in some of 
those really desperate, poor districts in the State of Kentucky. Just 
what is the situation ¢ 

Mr. Martin. Well, in the county of Pike you have a situation there 
where my understanding is it would take some 6 to 8 million dollars to 
provide the school buildings which they need there. 

Roughly, the assessed valuation in Kentucky, statewide, is at ap- 
proximately 35 percent of fair cash value. And there is not too much 
variation between counties. Within the counties there is, but between 
the counties the variation is not great. However, we have a statutory 
maximum tax rate of $1.50 per hundred of assessed valuation. And 
we have more than 200 of our 221 school districts which are at that 
maximum rate, and we have 62 which have voted taxes up to $2 per 
$100 of assessed valuation. 

Mr. Barney. Is it the tendency there to vote a special levy in prefer- 
ence to issuing bonds? 
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Mr. Martin. In general, the practice is the issuance of revenue 
bonds to the extent that they can. And through the capital outlay 
allotment of the foundation program we have been issuing revenue 
bonds as rapidly as they sotile be marketed. 

As I told you earlier, of course, before the turn of the year the rate 
had gone up to 514, which, of course, is almost prohibitive. In the 
last 2 weeks 

Mr. Battry. What would you say would be the average interest rate 
on the bond issues, say, within the last year ? 

Mr. Martin. Within the last 6 months it has been 41% to 434. 

Mr. Battery. That would be the average? 

Mr. Martin. That would be the average. 

The interest rate has been improved in the last 2 weeks. We are 
hopeful that it is a trend. We are not sure altogether that that is 
the situation. We have had some that have sold for less than 4 per- 
cent within the last 2 weeks. But before the Christmas holidays we 
were selling them at 514 in our efforts to issue bonds to build buildings. 

Mr. Battey. Your worst situations in Kentucky, I take it, are in 
your rural areas and in your mining communities ? 

Mr. Martin. And in the urban sections. 

Mr. Battery. Pike County. Is that pretty much a mining section? 

Mr. Marttn. That is a mining section. 

Throughout eastern Kentucky and the rural sections there is a tre- 
mendous problem. There, of course, is a situation in which we still 
have the one-teacher schools. 

There is a situation, too, in which we have 50 and 60 boys and girls 
in a classroom under the instruction of 1 teacher. 

As to the situation, of course, in Fayette County around the city 
of Lexington and in Jefferson County near Louisville, of course it is 
very desperate, and also in northern Kentucky near Cincinnati. 

They do have greater resources, but they are at the point of ex- 
hausting their resources, 

We have this fall a great many school districts that are renting 
church buildings in their efforts to provide classrooms, hoping to catch 
up that way. 

In Jefferson County we have double shifts, and they are attempting 
to work out a program next year in which there will be a good many of 
their pupils attending from 6 to 12 and from 12: 30 to 6:30. 

Mr. Barter. I would just like a little more definite information on 
your foundation program. 

That, I take it, is a distribution center for most teachers’ salaries, 
current expense. 

I would like to know to what extent is Kentucky going into the field 
of school construction. How much in State funds are available for 
actual construction? Is it a part of this foundation program or is 
it separate from that ? 

Mr. Martin. Our foundation program, Mr. Chairman, consists of 
four parts: A part for instructional salaries; a part for other current 
expense; a part for transportation; and a part for capital outlay or 
debt service. 

Now the proposal roughly is a matter of providing $400 a class- 
room for capital outlay purposes. Of course, over a 50-year period 
that will provide $20,000 for a classroom, and we would be very happy 
about it. 
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Now if we could catch up with the backlog, the foundation program 
would be adequate to carry on from that point. But it is this tre- 
mendous backlog that developed in the thirties when we did not have 
the money, and in the forties when we could not get the material 
that somehow or other we must, through Federal aid, coupled with a 
State bond issue, overcome. 

I am under no illusions. I do not believe that the Congress is going 
to give us enough. money to substantially meet this need. And we 
are going to have to go beyond that through a matter of a State 
bond issue. 

If we can ever catch up beyond that point I think the foundation 
program will carry on. 

Of the $54 oiiliam which the State is putting into the founda- 
tion program about $514 million of it is going into capital outlay 
and we are issuing revenue bonds against that for construction of 
buildings. 

Mr. Batxy. Then the proposal in the legislation pending before 
the Congress to provide grants to the districts and, later on, grants 
directly to the States for matching purposes would work in pretty 
well with your foundation program ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, it would if the bill is drawn in such a way that 
we can recognize the peculiar situation in which county govern- 
ments serve as holding companies for school districts for the purpose 
of constructing the buildings. 

I believe that the proposals are written in broad enough language 
and the local educational agency is defined broadly enough to do that, 
although there might be some legal questions concerning it. 

Mr. Barey. If this legislation is approved and provides for a State 
plan there would be enough time to take care of that. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, to which legislation are you refer- 
ring? The Kelley bill or the McConnell bill? 

Mr. Bamy. The kind we are going to report out. 

Mr. Mercatr. You mean the Kelley bill. 

Mr. Battery. You will have a part of that, of course, in the prepara- 
tion of the State plan ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Our legislature will meet. next January, and I am quite confident 
that anything that the legislature can do will be done if we find that 
there must be some change made. 

Mr. Bartey. I am sure some of the other members of the committee 
would want to ask some questions ? 

Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Ketuey. I have no questions except that I wish to tell Dr. 
Martin his statement was very interesting to me. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I was pleased with your statement, too, Mr. Martin.. 
I was particularly pleased with the forthright statement you made 
about the Powell amendment. 

I rather agree with your analysis that not only in Kentucky but 
throughout the United States people are going to begin to comply 
with the decision of the Supreme Court, and that the Powell amend- 
ment or any antisegregation amendment has no business in this 
legislation. 
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I am glad that you brought out that Kentucky is going to comply 
and is in the process of compliance, and at the same time you feel 
that there is no necessity for such an amendment. 

Now did you say that there is a difference of 50 to 1 between the 
poorest and the richest districts? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Metcatr. I would like to know a little bit more about this 
foundation program. Is it financed out of State taxes ? 

Mr. Martin. It is a partnership between the State and the local 
school districts. 

Actually this year the State is putting roughly $55 million into it, 
and then the local school districts are putting $40 million into it. 

Of course, that does not include all that the local school districts 
are expending. The difference between $40 million and $63 million, 
of course, is over and beyond the foundation program in the matter of 
local tax leeway for adjusting their programs to local situations. 

It is a matter of providing buildings and other things more rapidly 
than the State plan contemplates. 

But really the foundation program itself is roughly a $94 million 
program with the additional money, of course, between $94 million 
and $118 million being in local tax leeway and in the matter of districts 
going beyond the foundation program. 

Mr. Mercatr. You told Mr. Bailey that that is both an operation 
and maintenance program and a school-construction program ? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercatr. How is that divided? What percentage is for school 
construction of that $94 million? 

Mr. Martin. Actually, of the $94 million approximately $9 million 
is for school construction. 

We have a scale worked out for teachers’ salaries which, by and 
large, assures teachers with a college degree $2,900, and steps it up 
for teachers with an M. A. degree to $3,300, and $3,500 for 24 hours 
beyond the M. A. degree. 

Then in the matter of operation and maintenance there is an item 
of $600 per classroom unit. For capital outlay there is a matter of 
$400 per classroom unit. 

Mr. Metcarr. That would be for construction, the capital outlay ’ 

Mr. Martin. Yes. Then, of course, there is an item for transpor- 
tation which runs roughly $20 per pupil transported. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are aware that in the so-called McConnell bill, 
which is also the administration bill, there is a provision that the 
matching after the first year has to come out of State funds. 

Mr. Martin. I have no objection whatever to that. 

Mr. Mercatr. In Kentucky are you prepared to do the matching 
out of State funds ? 

Mr. Marrin. After the first year we would be, because we hope 
to do it in the same way we are going to build those highways. We 
hope to do it through the State bond issue. 

Mr. Mertcatr. You already have some State funds available for 
school construction ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Mercaur. About what was that, $8 million 7 

Mr. Martin. Well, it is $5 million from the State. 

Mr. Mercatr. $5,335,000 it is in the statement. 
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Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Mercatr. If the McConnell bill were passed as it has been in- 
troduced, with a payment of $325 million annually, the amount of 
matching that the State of Kentucky would be required to make is 
$4,458,000. 

So you are already prepared to match out of State funds and comply 
with that provision in the McConnell bill. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. Up: 

I want you to understand, however, that I am not willing for a mo- 
ment to stop at what we are already doing because that will not meet 
our need. 

Mr. Mercar. I understand that you are making every effort to pick 
up this backlog. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercar. But what I am trying to find out is this: 

There would not be a need at all for a change in State laws for Ken- 
tucky, would there ? 

Mr. Martin. So far as the matching is concerned. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. Now, insofar as the matter of governmental purchase 
of bonds is concerned, there might be a need if that is part of the 
proposal which is enacted. 

Mr. Mercatr. Relative to title II. 

Do you have a statutory or constitutional debt limit in Kentucky ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. It is a most absurd one for school districts. It 
is 2 percent of the assessed valuation. It must be approved by two- 
thirds of a majority of the voters. 

That is why in 1926 and subsequent to that time we have ignored 
that and have financed our buildings through school building reve- 
nue bonds which are not considered indebtedness. 

But that is the situation. We have found a way to get around 
that limitation. 

And when a school district now votes a tax, we approve as many 
bonds as they can amortize with the proceeds of the tax. That is the 
policy that the department of education uses. 

Roughly, a 50-cent tax has been amortizing about 8 percent of the 
assessed valuation. 

Now, in the matter of the capital-outlay allotment, we would even 
go beyond that if we could. But the bond dealers say there is a limit 
and that they cannot market these things if we try much harder than 
we are already trying. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is the assessed valuation a realistic value or is it some 
lesser percentage of the actual value? 

Mr. Martin. The assessed valuation—and I think we have a very 
stable figure—is roughly 35 percent of the full cash value. 

Our department of revenue does an excellent job on that. And, of 
course, under the foundation program the amount that the school dis- 
trict must contribute is geared to their ability to contribute, and they 
provide us with a figure which represents the percentage of tax-paying 
wealth which exists in each of the 221 school districts. 

So we get at their ability to pay. 

I think the 35 percent is a realistic figure. I am convinced of that. 
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Mr. Mercatr. You said that there was this 2-percent limitation on 
the local districts to which you pay no attention. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Mercanr. Is there a statutory or constitutional limitation on 
State indebtedness ? 

Mr. Martin. There is a constitutional limitation on State indebted- 
ness of $500,000 except, as I told you earlier, by vote of the people. 
And we voted last fall a $100 million bond issue for assistance in the 
highway program. 

There is no limitation if we can get the people to approve it. 

Mr. Mercaur. And you have every confidence that if such legislation 
as either the Kelley bill or the McConnell bill or any other variation 
passes the people of Kentucky will vote the necessary amount? 

Mr. Martin. We think it will be a very powerful incentive in our 
effort to pass a statewide bond issue. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatt. I think this testimony this morning has been most 
useful. Superintendent Martin is really a grassroots witness. 

We have so many witnesses who, of necessity, give us the broad 
picture with figures and statistics that it is, I think, particularly help- 
ful to have a grassroots witness such as Mr. Martin. 

These figures and statistics related on pages 1 and 2 of your testi- 
mony certainly underscore the very great need in your State for such 
a program. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Upauu. I know our colleague from New York, who will ques- 
tion you in a moment, is in a skeptical frame of mind, and I am sure 
he will interrogate you on these matters, But I think these are facts 
and figures that present very clearly a very depressing picture and a 
rather shocking picture. 

Mr. Battxy. Will you permit an interruption ? 

Mr. Uparx. You state that over one-third of the classroom facilities 
in your State do not meet with the standard set up by the. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. I think that is a shocking 
picture. 

Yes, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Batter. Will the gentleman yield for an observation? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes. 

Mr. Battry. The gentleman from New York is credited with having 
originated the term “grassroots.” 

Mr. Upatu. Now he has a flesh-and-blood grassroots witness, and I 
hope they will grapple here. And I want to get out of the way so he 
can wrestle with him. 

But as I read these facts and figures I thought again of the old saw 
about a picture being worth a thousand words. And it is too bad 
you do not have some pictures blown up of some of these schools 
with their lack of sanitary facilities and the children crowded into 
these classrooms. 

T do have a few questions I wanted to ask. 

I think that your testimony also underscores better than anything 
we have heard the contention that Dr. Fuller, for instance, has made 
many times that schools are discriminated against in the present 
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posture of things both at the Federal level and in the State of Ken- 
tucky with your $100 million bond issue. 

We are voting millions and billions for roads and practically noth- 
ing for schools. 

r. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Upauu. And as far as I am concerned, valuewise, we have just 
got them reversed. 

Again I want to thank you for pointing to us the fact that, as a 
nation and as a people, we are putting the roads ahead of schools and, 
unless something is done somewhere at some level, we are going to 
accentuate rather than correct that situation. 

Mr. Martin. I think the Congressman would be interested in know- 
ing that some of the very active supporters for the road-bond issue 
were the school people of Kentucky because we see a close connection 
between roads and schools. 

But we are going to be sorely disappointed if we find one-teacher 
schools and modern highways in the future. 

Of course, we think there is a very close correlation. We cannot 
do atrything about these 1,800 one-teacher schools that we have until 
we have roads that will permit transportation. But the situation is 
that even now we have many one-teacher schools up and down modern 
highways or comparatively modern highways, and they cannot) be 
taken to’ centers because there is no money for the construction of 
school centers. 

Mr. Upatt. I have read Dr. Dodson’s and Dr. Doran’s testimony 
here with great interest, and I think this stress on the schoolteacher 
problem, while it may —- to be irrelevant, is really highly perti- 
nent to our inquiry here because you are having the problem that so 
many States are having, that of keeping the teachers because adjacent 
States pay higher salaries. 

And, of course, to keep these teachers, you have got to pay higher 
salaries to them, and that, in turn, drains off money which otherwise 
might have been used. 

Personally if I had a choice of sending my children to a school in 
a shack with a first-rate teacher or in a first-rate classroom with a 
second-rate teacher, I would prefer having the best teacher. But I 
think that that is the paramount thing which you people are obviously 
wrestling with, and we need to take that into consideration. 

Dr. Martin, Kentucky is a State that I think has one of the best 
records, and I might even say it is a model State with regard to com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court’s decision on school integration. 

[ had some correspondence with you last year, and I think it has 
been the experience in your State thus far—and, looking ahead, it is 
going to be your projected experience—that carrying out school inte- 
gration also is going to throw an extra burden on your State as far 
as classrooms are concerned. Has that been your experience ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; that has been our experience. And some dis- 
tricts, of course, have been unable to go ahead with this matter of 
integration of pupils because of a lack of facilities and the matter of 
working it out. 

I think our record has been a splendid one. 

You may have seen in the public press 2 or 3 isolated instances, but 
this fall in the first year we find that 73 percent of the white and 
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colored boys and girls in Kentucky are in integrated schools, or plans 
have been made for integration. 

A great many times plans have been made which cannot be carried 
through because of the lack of facilities. 

Then, of course, we might as well recognize this problem, that in 
the matter of integration of pupils it is going to be an extremely diffi- 
cult thing to use the schools which Negro pupils have used, which 
many times were used first by white pupils and then cast off to the 
Negro pupils. 

And now, when you attempt to integrate, put white children in 
those classrooms, you have a problem. 

Those are some of the facilities which must be replaced. 

Mr. Upatu. There again I think is a very grave problem. And 
obviously in some localities in your State they cannot go ahead unless 
aid comes from somewhere, that is too much to hope for. 

I would have wished this morning that our colleague from New 
York—Mr. Powell—were here to hear this testimony and this aspect 
of the school-integration problem. 

I noted in an interview in the U. S. News & World Report that Dr. 
Carmichael of the Louisville schools said also that it was his experi- 
ence that there were situations where the need for facilities was directly 
tied to the ability to go ahead with an integration program. 

I have introduced legislation that would give you special help where 
you need it to carry out these programs, and I am still working on my 
colleagues here, and hope to Latte them around to see the need for 
this legislation, with your help. But I do think that you have been 
a most helpful witness, and I want to thank vou gentlemen for coming 
all the way in from Kentucky to give us the Kentucky picture. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair notes the presence in the committee room 
of one of our colleagues on the full Committee on Education and 
Labor, a new member from the State of South Dakota—Mr. 
McGovern. 

Do you have any comments to make on this grassroots testimony ‘ 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add my word 
that I certainly agree with the comments of the other gentleman 
about the helpful nature of the testimony of Dr. Martin. 

I am quite sure that in my State of South Dakota probably the 
most urgent educational need is for more and better teachers. 

I am wondering as to the State of Kentucky, as between the need 
for more school facilities and the need for more and better teachers. 
which would you raise as the more urgent need ¢ 

Mr. Martin. If the Congressman will permit me, I think they 
are very closely tied together. 

In the matter of the 2,600 one- two-, and three-teacher schools which 
we have, those are the school districts and subdistricts in which we 
‘annot find teachers because the teachers are unwilling to go into 
that kind of a poverty stricken situation to teach. 

And you have a situation where the boys and girls are not only being 
cheated by the shabbiness of the type of school buildings, but also 
they get the leftovers insofar as the teachers are concerned. 

Our foundation program has improved the situation somewhat in 
the matter of teachers. We have been training about 2,000 teachers 
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a year and keeping about 43 percent of them to teach in Kentucky, 
and the rest of them cross the river to teach in other States. 

This fall we were able to keep 63 percent of them, which was a 
substantial increase. But we did not keep them to teach in these 
poorer circumstances. 

Many of the teachers which we have exported have left us because 
of the intolerable working conditions. They just found themselves 
in a situation where they could not do a good job, and they were 
unwilling to stay there any longer regardless of what the financial 
return might be. 

Mr. McGovern. Would you say that working conditions constitute 
probably a more important factor as far as holding your teachers is 
concerned than the pay scale and salaries ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I think it is equally as important. 

They have the notion that so much of our money goes somewhere 
anyway in taxes or otherwise that if we cannot enjoy what we are 
doing and if we cannot feel that we are accomplishing something, 
what you get in return is not so important. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Martin, I am curious to know if the great State of 
Kentucky, as a State, through the legislature or through other bodies, 
is actually petitioning the Congress to apropriate money for your 
schools, and on what authority a you present this request. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Gwinn, in my position as superintendent of public 
instruction, in my certain knowledge of the attitude of the State 
board of education—because the State board has petitioned the 
Congress to do something about Federal aid for schoolhouse construc- 
tion, and they, of course, represent all sections of the State—in my 
connection with the professional organizations across the State, and 
in my duty as the person who is expected to present now this whole 
matter of academic debate as to where it should come from. 

Of course, I do not know that we have any very clear lines drawn 
concerning that except maybe the authority of reason. I understand 
that 20 years ago 75 percent of the tax resources were being left with 
the States and the local districts for the financing of governmental 
functions, and now 75 percent of our tax dollar comes to Washington. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what hurts you; isn’t it ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you not rather keep your money back home 
and manage it yourself instead of coming down here? 

Mr. Martin. I have seen no move in that direction. 

Mr. Gwinn. You propose to move in the worst direction possible, 
to have the Federal Government come down into Kentucky and carry 
money way up here and charge you 30 percent for talking about it anc 
managing it, and then send part of it back to you. 

Is that moving in the right direction or the wrong direction / 

Mr. Martin. Well, this problem has been with us for a long time. 

I have been a member of the teaching profession for 25 years. We 
have talked about it. 

That solution maybe could have been worked out in that 25 years. 

But instead of leaving the money with us, it has gone in the other 
direction. 
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And then, of course, there is the matter of a great many things 
that you tax in our State. Look at the tremendous amount of money 
which is collected there. The Kentuckians don’t necessarily pay it, 
but it is collected there on our products, such as whisky, tobacco, and 
that type of thing. 

Of course, if we could tap those sources that would be well and good. 

But I have noticed that budgets have a way of increasing, and none 
of it seems to go for boys and gir's, or very little of it. 

Mr. Upatx. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me to help 
clear up this matter ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Uva. I regret very much that the other day when Dr. Fuller 
testified our colleague from New York was not here. He said, and 
naturally I did not controvert it, that the cost of administering either 
the McConnell bill program or the Kelley bill program would be one- 
twentieth of 1 percent. 

Maybe he was in error, but the committee accepted that from him 
without questioning. 

In view of the 30-percent statement our colleague has just made, I 
wish he had been here to go into that. 

Mr. Gwtxn. In that connection I think the chairman and the com- 
mittee will be interested to note that we are paying for the 2,400,000 
civilian Federal employees right now a little over $13 billion a year 
in salaries, and, of course, rentals, and paperwork and all that. Our 
bill for paper is tremendous. 

If I were a Kentuckian I would be kicking about that. We could 
save almost enough to fix up your schools if we would just reduce 
the paperwork up here. 

But take $13 billion and divide it into the budget of sixty-odd billion 
dollars. and you come out with what? 

About 15 or 16 percent for salaries alone. 

There is no way of charging the general administration of this 
education fund to the education fund. That is all charged to general 
administration, the total administration of our affairs of Government, 
which adds up to about 30 percent. You can get that out of the 
budget report or out of the Treasury report. 

Now how you could ever reduce it to one-twentieth of 1 percent is 
a figment of Fuller’s imagination that just never happened in this 
world in the Government. 

Now let’s get back to Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Legislature, I see in some research on this subject of 
taxation, Research Bulletin No. 16, says, in italics—they emphasize 
this in their study of taxation in Kentucky: 

In terms of total expenditure Kentucky can bear additional taxes and still 
be in line with other States. 

And they underlined that. They felt pretty keenly about that. 

Mr. Martin. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Gwinn. That wasin 1951. That was the Kentucky Legislative 
Research Commission report in 1951, Research Bulletin No. 16. 

Mr. Martin. The Congressman, I am sure, would be interested in 
knowing that our budget has been increased from $85 million to $115 
million in the current year, and will be increased to $120 million next 
year for general-fund purposes. And practically all of the increase 
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went for education at some level, at the elementary, secondary or 
higher education level. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are on your way, and if you keep up the good 
work you will be all right in Kentucky. Here is evidence of it. 

Your capital outlay expenditures in Raney pene schools for 
the 4 years from the 1949 through 1951-52 showed that your per pupil 
capital outlay was the lowest in the 48 States. : 

Kentucky’s annual average is $9.46 per pupil, and the national 
average is $44.57, 

Now there is a reason for that. You have indicated it. 

Your tax rates are too low, your evaluations are too low, and you 
have no sales taxes. 

Mr. Marttn. I beg your pardon. Wedohave. We havea very high 
selective sales tax. We do not have a general sales tax. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not have a general sales tax ? 

Mr. Martin. We do not have a general sales tax, but we have high 
selective sales taxes on many things. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you mean by selective sales taxes ? 

Mr. Martin. I am talking about sales taxes on cigarettes, sales 
taxes on whisky, sales taxes on the purchase of new automobiles, and 
sales taxes on electricity, sales taxes on telephone bills. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know, but that is only fiddling around. 

If you had a real 3-percent sales tax you know how much money 
that would bring to the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, I think I do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, it says here that if you would put on a sales tax 
of 3 percent you would collect between $65 million and $80 million a 
year. And you know the States surrounding you do that. The seven 
States surrounding Kentucky have sales taxes to help their schools 
out. 

Now if you had 65 to 80 million dollars annually additional, would 
that not meet your needs? 

Mr. Martin. If all of it were given to education, yes. But I think 
you had better look at your 65 to 85 million dollars there because I 
think that is a figure that does not take into account the fact that we 
already have selective sales taxes, and, of course, the increased yield 
would not be that. You would have to take from it the yield of the 
present selective sales taxes. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would certainly be true. 

How much do you collect in these sales taxes, selective sales taxes? 

Mr. Martin, I can state the figure this way: 

A solid figure would give us roughly $25 million additional, a 3-per- 
cent sales tax. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would give you an additional $25 million? 

Mr. Martin, $25 million. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, Mr. Martin, you have moved your capital outlay 
expenditures per pupil for 1954-55 to $12.50 per pupil compared with 
a national average of $60. That is nearly five times higher than 
yours. 

Mr, Martin. Which has meaning only when you consider ability 
to pay. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right, let’s take Tennessee. 

You would say that the per capita ability of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see is about alike, would you not? 
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Mr. Martin. Their’s would be slightly higher than Kentucky’s. 

Mr. Gwinn. In neighboring Tennessee, whose per capita income is 
almost identical with Kentucky, school per pupil outlays in that period 
were estimated at $37 per pupil. Yours is $12.50. 

Mr. Martin. Of course, you are using the 1954-55 figure when the 
1955-56 figure and certainly the 1956-57 figure would show an entirely 
different picture. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be better, but it would still be way down low, 
would it not? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t know. We would have to take a look at that. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is no doubt that your construction needs are very 
great, as you have indicated. But it is equally apparent that, com- 
pared to the effort of other States, you just have not yet awakened. 

Mr. Prrxins. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me for an 
observation maybe to expedite this thing ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Surely, [ will yield, if you are not going to talk about 
Pike County. 

Mr. Perkins. I intend to talk about the legislation. 

I regret that the statistics furnished by the NEA showing the effort 
each State in the Union is making and whether that effort exceeds the 
national effort is not here, but I understand it is on the way up here. 

The observation that I want to make is that the record will show 
that Kentucky is spending a higher percentage of its per capita in- 
come than the national average by approximately 3 percent. 

The up-to-date record shows that. 

And.the gentleman from New York is using recommendations there 
from a legislative commission which is out of date and out of date 
several years. 

Mr. Gwinn. 1954-55. You would not call that out of date very 
far, would you ? 

Mr. Perxtns. A lot of things have transpired down there since 
then. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think there is no dispute about this fact. 

Mr. Perxins. But I will put in the record the exact percentage of 
the per capita income that is being expended in Kentucky at the 
present time, and that average is above the national average by 
approximately 3 percent. 

The NEA has compiled that, and it is now at the Government 
Printing Office, as I understand it. 

Mr. Martin. We are expending this year some $16 million for capi- 
tal outlay. We have an average daily attendance of slightly more 
than 500,000. 

That figure would indicate that we are spending better than $30 
per pupil this year for capital outlay. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is under your new foundation program. 

Mr. Martin. That is under our new program this year. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is good. 

Let’s proceed now. 

Of course, you have got an accumulation of difficulties due to these 
figures that we are talking over, have you not?: You have indicated 
that yourself, that you have got a backlog of difficulties. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Because you have not been carrying this burden up to 
the time of your foundation. 
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Now you have no State general indebtedness in Kentucky. You 
have no general bonded debts ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, a debt is a debt even if our court of appeals 
says that it isn’t. 

Our school districts owe some $75 million im school-building revenue 
bonds. 

As to the State of Kentucky in all of its aspects, I would not estimate 
the amount of revenue bonded indebtedness which the State has, but 
it is a sizable amount, in the present of the colleges, the mental 
institutions, the new Capitol Land Act, and the other elements of 
revenue bonded indebtedness which the State has. 

Mr. Gwinn. Even so, by your statement which you complained 
about a while ago, you have a 2 percent limitation on your assessed 
value except in the ways that you have been trying to get around 
that. That is the lowest of all the States, too; is it not? 

Mr. Martin. Indiana has the distinction of having the same per- 
centage. 

Mr. Gwinn. The most frequent average limitation on a school bond- 
ing limit for the States is 10 percent. 

Mr. Martin. Of course, we are going to 8 percent through school- 
building revenue bonds. 

Mr. Bartey. Would the gentleman permit an interruption at this 
point ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Baitey. This recent $100 million road issue. Is that general 
obligation ¢ 

Mr. Martin. That is a general obligation, bonded indebtedness 
against the C ommonwealth of Kentucky. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have homestead exemptions in agen ky ¢ 

Mr. Martin. We do not have. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you assess all real estate property ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you have that at a very low figure compared to the 
other States, namely, on a 35 percent assessed valuation. 

Mr. Martin. I happen to know it is a better percentage than in any 
of the Southern States, and I suspect that the differential between 
Kentucky and your own State of New York is not as great as you might 
imagine, because I worked for some 12 months up in the State of 
New York and had occasion to look into your assessed valuations 
there, and I found that some of them, by your own estimates, were 40 
to 60 percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have a 35 percent valuation for tax purposes. 
There is no doubt that that. Is that right? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you have reduced that figure steadily from 73 
perecent, which it was in 1938, to approximately 30 percent in 1951, 
and you are now at 35 percent. 

Mr. Martin. I think that the 35 percent is a valid figure. I think 
the 78 percent was never a valid figure. All they did was improve 
their instrument for measuring the assessed valuation, and, in doing 
so, they found the true assessment ratio rather than an inaccurate one. 

I believe that the department of revenue would substantiate my 
testimony on that matter. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Martin, you will admit, will you not, that the 
practice of assessing property at a fractional part of its value, of 
roughly 35 percent of its cash value, is very damaging to your financial 
structure, affecting your school financing 

Mr. Martin. I will admit that. 

But I will also point out that I do not believe that property alone 
should provide the basis for the education of the boys and girls of this 
country because I do not believe that property alone represents the 
wealth that it once did. 

Mr. Gwinn. But your income per capita has increased 336 percent 
in Kentucky from 1930 to 1953. You can tax that. 

Mr. Martin. We are taxing income in Kentucky, and it is being in- 
creased almost every time the legislature meets. It was increased last 
spring by the last legislature. And I think you will find, percentage- 
wise, ratewise, it is comparable to income taxes in other States across 
the Nation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just to close up on that evaluation of real estate, as 
the great source that you might have for improved income per pupil, 
here is a final figure, using the year 1953. Your per capita assessed 
value was 31.64, and the national average was 60.19. 

Mr. Martin. But our figure has increased from 31 to 35, and, of 
course, they are constantly working to increase it, to equalize it and 
increase it, beginning in a special session of the legislature in 1949 for 
that purpose and for that purpose alone, to improve the assessments 
of property and equalize the assessments of property and develop 
means whereby the assessments could be improved. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage of your school financing and school 
construction is now provided by the State legislature ? 

Mr. Marrgy. Roughly one-third of it. 

Mr. Gwin. Would that be true in your operation expenses, too? 

Mr. Marrin. In the matter of the foundation program, no. The 
figure there is that the State, in overall programs, put $55 million in 
against a $40 million required effort from the local school districts. 

But the $18 million which is left in tax leeway, a large percentage 
of it, some $7,975,000, is going into capital construction. 

In 64 of the 221 local school districts they have voted special build- 
ing fund taxes, and that revenue is being used. 

Mr. Gwryn. Your State legislature provides for equalization of tax 
funds to build up the very poor districts or to help out the poor dis- 
tricts ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Those that are in the 50-to-1 position ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that you do have an equalization of opportunity 
and funds for helping out the poor districts? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now if the State of Kentucky with no general bonded 
indebtedness 

Mr. Martin. You are not going to ignore the $100 million we voted 
last fall, are you ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Excepting that and excepting the school bonded in- 
debtedness, which is an obligation on the school districts as distinct 
from the corporation of the State of Kentucky—— 
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Mr. Martin. We have the road bonded indebtedness, the $100 mil- 
lion that the people voted 8 to 1 on last fall, in November. 

Mr. Gwinn. The State of Kentucky has no general bonded indebted- 
ness as a political entity ; has it? 

Mr. Martin. Last fall the voters of Kentucky voted $100 million 
in a highway road bond issue, and, of course, that is a general obliga- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

In addition to that, for the institutions of higher learning, for the 
construction of a capitol annex, for the building of mental institutions 
and many other things, the State has issued revenue bonds, and it 
has a substantial revenue bonded indebtedness which it must retire 
through the payment of rentals, which, to my mind, is just the same 
as any other debt except in the case of revenue bonds—they sell at a 
higher rate of interest and cost us more than general obligations. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would agree that your situation this last fall was 
changed so that you do have that bonded indebtedness you refer to. 
But before that you had no general bonded indebtedness, general 
obligations of the State ? 

Mr. Martin. If you are going to make a very rigid distinction, I 
agree with your question there. 

We had an indebtedness, however. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the State of Kentucky or, rather, the school districts, 
with the help of the State of Kentucky, had the will to meet its needs 
they could do so, could they not, Mr. Martin ? 

Mr. Martin. Not within a reasonable effort which you would expect 
of the other 48 States of the Nation. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many of these school districts that are unable to 
meet their own needs are too poor to do so with State aid? 

Mr. Martin. We have some districts where 95 percent of their edu- 
cational program comes in the form of State aid. And that is no 
small number. That is 25 or 30 school districts that we have of that 
nature. 

There are some 25 school districts in the State which have an assessed 
valuation back of each house of less than $2,000. And that is not 
because they have not assessed their property, because, if anything, 
their property is assessed higher than it is assessed by the other school 
districts across the State. 

Mr. Gwinn. In your report to the United States Office of Education 
you reported the need for new schools to meet the enrollment in the 
State of 2,000. 

Mr. Martin. To meet new enrollment ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; that is right. To accommodate excess enrollment 
for the fall of 1956. 

You needed 2,000 schoolrooms. 

What percentage of those are in the so-called poor areas that need 
help? 

Mr. Martin. That need, of course, is in two sections. It is in the 
urban section where there is rapid growth, but, by and large, the larger 
percentage of it is in the school districts where they do not have the 
resources to build. And it is in those school districts that we have 
these 2600 1-, 2-, and 3-teacher schools which are giving boys and 
girls inadequate education. 

Mr. Gwinn. But, if you would, you could consolidate those schools. 
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Mr. Martin. Not until we have the money to build the buildings. 
That is what I am talking about. 

If we can get the money to construct the buildings, then we can 
build the buildings and bring the boys and girls into an adequate, 
modern educational program. 

Mr. Gwin. To get this down so we can close this particular part 
of the inquiry, what percentage of the 2,000 classrooms that you re- 
ported as needed for the State of Kentucky are in the very poor dis- 
tricts or the poor districts that must have, according to your notion, 
help from outside the State? 

Mr. Martin. I would say—and it would be only an estimate—that 
from 6624 to 75 percent of them would be in those districts. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the others would be in the cities like Louisville? 

Mr. Martin. And Lexington and in the other counties, the suburban 
sections around there. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is in your very richest areas or wealthier areas? 

Mr. Martin. They are wealthier, to be sure. But they are also 
wealthy from the standpoint of the number of children they have. 
Their enrollments are increasing tremendously. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not pretend to ask the Congress to appropriate 
funds for Louisville and Lexington down there in that Blue Grass 
country to build schoolhouses, do you? 

Mr. Martin. I do if it is the only way. And I am convinced it 
is the only way that we can get the type of help that we need, along 
with our own efforts. 

No proposal has been made, Mr. Gwinn, which would be more than 
w pittance toward meeting the need across the Nation. But we want 
as much help as we can “get, which, added to our own efforts, will 
make it etavible for us to solve this problem. 

Mr. Gwinn. This would be then 25 to 3314 percent of the total of 
2,000 classrooms needed in areas comparable to Louisville and Lexing- 
ton and other fast-growing communities? 

Mr. Martin. Of course, I am not going to admit here that 2,000 is 
all we need because, in doing so, you overlook the fact that we have 
7,620 which are needed to replace unsafe, insanitary, and outmoded 
classrooms. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have limited my questions, Mr. Martin, to taking 
care of the excess enrollment. That is one figure. 

Mr. Marttn. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then you made another figure of 5,000 to replace 
what you call unsatisfactor ‘y facilities. 

Mr. Marri. Yes. Facilities which are such as the one-teacher 
schools. 

I wish I had an opportunity to bring some pictures. We have them, 
and I could have brought them along 1 very well. That would give the 
committee an idea of the type of building we are talking about. 

I have been in, I would say, 50 percent of the school buildings in 
our State, and I know that buildings which were built before the 
Civil War are still being used for boys and girls, for the instruction 
of boys and girls. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage of those 5,000 needed, according to 
your report, to replace unsatisfactor y facilities would be in the dis- 
tricts unable to take care of themselves ? 
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Mr. Martin. I would say that practically all of them are in such 
districts. 

Of course, a district that could afford to do it would long since 
have provided better facilities than they now have. 

As to the type of situation that I am talking about, practically all 
of those would be in districts where nothing has been done because 
they have not had the ability to do it. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Hasxewt. I just have a couple of questions. 

I am sorry I did not hear your full testimony, but I was happy to 
see here in your statement that you say that the Kelley bill provides a 
larger appropriation. 

However, the President’s proposal recognizes the factor of need 
between the several States and provides funds on a matching basis. 

I gathered from the questioning that you feel this is a good thing 
to encourage as much matching as possible. 

Mr. Martin. I am partial to the notion of a formula which will 
take into account need, the ability of the State and the effort that the 
State is making. 

Of course, again I do not think that this problem here is something 
that should be bogged down over details. I think that we ought to 
get along about the job, and I agree with Secretary Folsom that if we 
ure not going to do the job, then we ought to stop talking about it. 

Frankly, as I have said, this matter has been up for 25 years. And 
our hopes in the districts where we have had these tremendous needs, 
as I have taught in them, have been built up and then permitted to 
fall with each session of the Congress. And I think it is high time 
that something be done or we as a people admit that we are not going 
to meet this problem, and quit talking about it. 

Mr. Hasketu. Yes, I think that is a wonderful statement, and I am 
particularly pleased to hear that in view of the testimony given by 
Dr. Fuller a few days previously. 

I have just one other question here. 

What is your definition of an obsolete classroom ? 

Mr. Martin. An obsolete classroom ? 

Well, it would be a classroom, as some that I have seen, that would 
have a ceiling even higher than this ceiling 

Mr. Hasketu. Do you have a strict definition ? 

Mr. Martin. No. I would say it is a rule-of-thumb type of thing. 

Mr. Hasxewu. There is no uniform definition that you use to com- 
pare them ? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Hasxeu. In other words, your definition of an obsolete class 
room might be defferent from somebody else’s. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. But I do believe that the need is one that can 
be demonstrated. 

I have visited a great many of these classrooms. I saw a school at 
Great Neck, Long Island, where they had spent $5,000 for each pupil 
there. Very few Kentuckians have ever seen anything like that. 

If we can get cinder block and something that will meet the bare 
needs, and if we can get $1,000 per pupil, generally we are delighted. 

Mr. Hasketn. Would you say your definition of an obsolete class 
room would change as time goes by ¢ 
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Mr. Martin. Undoubtedly we would get our sights up. I suspect 
that a visiting committee from the State of New York would say that 
a great many more of our classrooms are obsolete than we as Ken- 
tuckians would say are obsolete—far more. 

Mr. Bamxy. Mr. Haskell, will you permit the gentleman to go ahead 
and describe what he would consider to be an obsolete classroom ? 

He started to tell us something about the high ceiling, and you in- 
terrupted him. 

Mr. Hasxext. I did not want to hold up the committee. 

Mr. Bamey. I think we ought to let him go ahead. 

Mr. Martin, I would say a classroom as we have seen them, of the 
nature mentioned that had made no provision for central heating and 
no provision could be made without prohibitive costs in going into the 
matter, or no provision for sanitary facilities, and no provision could 
be made except with prohibitive costs. 

It is a matter of a classroom where, if it were to be repaired to put 
it in anything like proper condition, the cost would be prohibitive. 
It might be too small in keeping with modern standards. 

We believe that a classroom now for a modern program ought to be 
30 by 30. If you get something that varies too widely from that and 
there is no way that you can remedy it, I would say that is an obsolete 
classroom. 

I think it would be the same type of decision you would make about 
a business establishment or storeroom or most anything else. 

Quite frankly, we are remodeling every one that we can. And, as 
my testimony shows here, this year we, I thought, did a good job. We 
remodeled 123 classrooms across the State, and we took 353 classrooms 
and reoecupied them. That was under the incentive of the founda- 
tion program. It was a matter where you had to provide classrooms, 
and we were as lenient as we could be. 

Of course, I do not think anyone should ever do anything which 
would conflict with the health and safety of children. 

Mr. Hasxett. Does your definition of the obsolete classroom vary 
from community to community in your State or do you maintain a 
standard definition of obsolescence for your total State / 

Mr. Martin. I think it would be somewhat variable from district 
to district. 

Undoubtedly the people in a wealthier community would be inclined 
to declare a building cbiailebe sooner than others would whose homes 
and other facilities are in the same general tone. 

Mr. Hasxexxt. Then when you come up with your report on obsolete 
classrooms in Kentucky it really is a variable report of obsolescence. 

Mr. Martin. It must be although the report itself was made not 
by the local community but by some 4 or 5 staff members of the 
department of education. Andeven when you have 4 or 5 people look- 
ing at it, it varies to that extent, you know. 

Mr. Hasxetx. I am glad to see that you place an emphasis on the 
matching factor. And, from the line of questioning here, I gathered 
that Kentucky in the last few years has really taken on a responsibility 
and have done a great deal more than they have in the past towards 
providing adequate facilities as well as teachers and other facilities. 

Mr. Marrry. We have been able to remove an outmoded section 
of our constitution which made it possible for us to develop a found: 
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tion program. And in doing so we had a grassroots survey which 
involved some 20,000 Kentuckians. The impetus from that has been 
carried over into the full financing of the program. And we do 
not believe by any manner of means that the energies spent in this 
movement were wasted. That is why we are going on. 

As someone on the committee mentioned a minute ago, maybe we 
would be depressed or something like that. 

Far from it. We are not depressed at all. We are beginning to see 
some things done, and we are convinced that we can go on and do 
some real things. 

Mr. Haske. The reason I asked the question is that we had testi- 
mony yesterday that the situation as to physical facilities was de- 
teriorating or had deteriorated over the last 20 years. This would 
not necessarily be true in Kentucky ? 

Mr. Martin. Oh, yes. Over the last 20 years, but not over the 
last—— 

Mr. Haskewu. Taking all 20 years together, do you feel your facili- 
ties are better off today relative to the total population now of school 
children than they were, say, 20 years ago? 

Mr. Martin. No. I believe we are worse off today than we were 20 
vears ago. 

Mr. Hasxetn. Your children today are’ being educated on the 
average in a less acceptable classroom than they were 20 years ago? 

Mr. Martin. I believe so. 

Mr. Hasxeti. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Battery. Dr. Martin, we deeply appreciate your appearance 
here, and getting some back-to-earth information to convince the 
members of this committee that the situation is somewhat desperate 
and needs some immediate action. 

At this time the Chair would like to recognize Dr. Doran of More- 
head State Teachers College, and, in doing so, let. me remind you, 
Doctor, that we have two subcommittees dealing with the question of 
legislation. 

There is another subcommittee, of which the chairman is Mr. Elliott, 
of Alabama, that deals with questions of legislation above the level 
of the high school. 

If you have some information on the college level, probably it 
would be more proper to come before the other committee since this 
committee will be dealing with school construction in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Mr. Doran. Mr. Chairman, we had drawn an inference from the 
complexion of the committee and the bills before it, and had tried 
to divide this task between the three of us in a way in which Dr. 
Martin would do the job he did in presenting the needs from strictly 
the State level, and we had planned that Mr. Dodson would take up 
primarily the teaching situation in Kentucky as regards personnel, 
and I planned to try to take what had been said as a point of departure 
and talk about 17 counties in the northeastern section of Kentucky 
where Morehead State College is located. And if it would not inter- 
fere with the chairman’s desire, I believe my presentation would be 
more significant if we heard from Mr. Dodson on the teaching per- 
sonnel before I presented my testimony. 
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Mr. Battry. The gentleman understands that this committee is not 
dealing with the question of-——— 

Mr. Doran. Higher education. 

Mr. Barry. Is not dealing with the question of higher education, 
and also not dealing with the relation of teachers’ salaries to opera- 
tion costs, only as the teacher situation would affect your need for 
improving schools. 

Mr, Doran. That is right, and that is the basis on which we have 
pitched it. 

Mr. Batiey. It would be an indirect approach. 

Mr. Doran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batter. Briefly summarize your statement, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF J. MARVIN DODSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dopson. Do you mean on the teaching situation / 

Mr. Battery. You may submit your brief if you would like. 

Mr. Dopson. I would like to submit my brief to be a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Battery. Because we want to hear from the other gentleman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. Marvin Dopson, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, KENTUCKY 
EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As executive secretary of the Kentucky Education Association, composed of 
approximately 22,000 schoolteachers, I naturally am interested in what happens 
to Kentucky teachers. Each year we lose a‘number of our best qualified teachers 
and in many instances they are replaced with teachers of less training and less 
experience, which in the long run produces an inferior quality of teaching. The 
key to a good teaching situation is the teacher. It is necessary, of course, to have 
adequate building space, appropriate instructional supplies, and classrooms prop 
erly equipped, but without good teachers this can become an expenditure of mone) 
that does not produce the desired results in developing boys and girls to their 
maximum ability ; therefore, each year we are interested in knowing where our 
teachers have gone and why they left our State. 

Last year questionnaires were sent to several hundred teachers who withdrew 
their accounts from the teachers’ retirement system. Replies were received from 
472 of these teachers. This does not include several hundred who did not re- 
spond, and many others whose new addresses were impossible to determine. Of 
the 472 who did respond, 295 are teaching in other States; in fact, 31 States in 
the United States employed teachers who had taught the year before in Ken- 
tucky. The greatest majority of these went into Ohio, where salaries are better 
than they are in Kentucky. Indiana was next; other States such as Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Florida were the recipients of a rather high number of the 
teachers who left the State. Of these teachers, 177 who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire quit teaching entirely to go into other kinds of employment. Thirty 
nine resigned to go into ministerial work; 20 to go into secretarial and bookkeep- 
ing work; 14 resigned to go into industry; 13 resigned to go into civil service; 
the others found their way into 46 different lines of work, including barbers, 
beauty-shop operators, insurance work, Girl Scouts, etc. The reasons that the 
teachers gave for leaving Kentucky, or entering other lines of work were (1) in- 
sufficient salaries; (2) marriage; and (3) poor teaching conditions generally. 

It is a well-known fact that most any line of work which one wishes to get 
into is more remunerative than that of teaching. In our own State, for instance. 
for the school year 1955-56, 34 percent of our teachers made less than $2,000 per 
year; 50 percent made less than $2,500 per year; and 75 percent made less than 
$3,000 per year. The median salary for this school year for classroom teachers 
was $2,311.17. This situation, of course, has been improved somewhat by the 
last session of the Kentucky Legislature when it financed the foundation pro- 
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grain. The median salary in Kentucky for this year is approximately $2,800. 
This salary is not conducive to keeping in Kentucky teachers who are planning 
to make teaching a career, nor is it very attractive to the young teachers who 
are just beginning to teach. The low salaries of teachers, overcrowded class- 
rooms, inadequate instructional supplies, and poor school buildings are frus- 
trating some of our highest professional and best qualified teachers. Regardless 
of a teacher’s zeal and enthusiasm for teaching our youth, a continuance of 
conditions such as these will dampen the spirit of our most professional teach- 
ers. It is impossible for a married man to make a living teaching school unless. 
of course, his wife also works. This has caused many of our married men who 
are teaching, and who want to raise a family, to get into other occupations with 
better pay in order that their wives can be at home with their families. 

All of this, of course, finally reacts to the detriment of the pupil. One of the 
most important measures in determining the effectiveness of a school program is 
the number of pupil dropouts. An indication of the lack of motivation which 
many of our school systems in Kentucky hold for the pupils can be noted in the 
number of children who quit school, for instance, in 1955-56. Reports from the 
division of census and attendance in the State department of education, which 
includes children 17 years of age or younger, reveal that 6,420 dropped out of 
high school last year. The report further indicates that 4,443 finished the eighth 
grade and quit school. A total of 14,575 passed the compulsory age and dropped 
out of school in Kentucky last year. This number includes many of those who 
started to high school and quit, or who finished the eighth grade and quit. A 
number of causes has brought this about. Some of them got married; others 
went to work ; and several others quit because of a lack of interest. 

It seems to me to be a serious matter when 14,000 boys and girls, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, find that the school program is not filling their needs 
and quit school in a period of 1 year. These boys and girls will be future citizens 
in our State, or in some other State in the United States. Many of them have 
talent and latent potentials, but no one has ever aroused them to the point of 
wanting to learn what goes on in the world around them. Many of them will 
become liabilities to society. None of them will make the contributions to our 
country which they could have made had they come to a full realization of their 
own abilities while they were in school. 

The reason given for a number of these dropouts was indifference of parents. 
Many of them will become parents and the same problem of indifference will 
be prevalent when their children become of school age. Because these young 
people have not experienced good school situations while they were attending 
school, they will be unable to visualize the necessity for a good school progran: 
for their children. Probably just as important as this, however, will be their 
lack of ability to make constructive contributions to the well-being of our society 
and to the economy of our Nation. 

This lack of a good school program is reflected at the present time in the citi- 
zenry of Kentucky. For instance, in 1955, 24 percent of selective service regis- 
trants from Kentucky were disqualified by the mental test, whereas for the 
Nation as a whole only 15 percent were disqualified. In 1950, which is the last 
year national figures are available, the median school years completed by persons 
25 years of age and older, was 8.4, whereas for the Nation as a whole, it was 
9.3. In this same year, 21 percent of the population 25 years of age and older 
were high-school graduates, and for the Nation as a whole, 33 percent had grad- 
uated from high school. The percentage of the population who were college 
graduates in the Nation is almost twice as high as the percentage is in Kentucky. 

We believe these people in Kentucky have as much native ability as do any 
in the Nation. These low ratings, when compared with the Nation as a whole, 
ure the results of a lack of educational opportunities. Because of overcrowded 
conditions, poor teachers, the lack of adequate instructional material, poor trans- 
portation, ete., the percentage of our school-age children enrolled in school is 
near the lowest in the Nation. 

Our State happens to be one of those where the percent of school-age popu 
lation, when compared with the total population, is high. In 1954, for instance. 
”“6 percent of the total population was children between 5 and 17 years of age 
For the Nation as a whole, the number was 22 percent. In this same year, 
for each 1,000 adults between the ages of 21 and 64, there were 534 children 
between the ages of 5 and 17. The ratio for the entire Nation was 418 children 
for each 1,000 adults. Even though the ratio of schoolchildren to adults is 
high, according to the NEA Division of Research, our income is low. In 1955, 
income payments per capita in Kentucky were $1,238, whereas for the entire 
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Nation they were $1,847. Income payments per child of school age (5 to 17) 
in Kentucky were $4,686, whereas for the Nation as a whole they were $7,930, 
almost twice what they were in Kentucky. These figures are pointed out, first 
of all, to establish the fact that we have more children when compared with 
the total population than the average State in the Union, while on the other 
hand we have less resources to give these children an adequate educational 
program. 

I realize that the bill which is being considered by this committee has to 
do only with school building construction which, of course, is the crying need 
not only in our State but throughout the United States. Federal aid for buildings, 
however, will release local revenue which now is being squeezed from teachers’ 
salaries and other school services. A Federal appropriation for buildings will, 
in the long run, not only mean better school buildings, but better equipped build- 
ings with more instructional supplies and better teachers. 

Mr. Dopson. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I have two things I want to mention in connection with the build- 
ing shortage. One of them, as Dr. Doran has indicated, is the teach- 
ing situation in our State which has come about, I would say, to a 

reat extent because of two things. One you mentioned—low salaries. 
And the other is the teaching conditions, the overcrowded classrooms, 
which, of course, does have a little bearing on what we are talking 
about. 

I have indicated in the brief which I am filing where our teachers 
have gone and the number that we have lost. We sent out a question- 
naire to those people we could find, trying to determine the reason 
they had left our State. And certainly overcrowded classrooms and 
poor teaching conditions generally, poor schools, and a number of 
reasons were given. 

We lost them to the States around us. Ohio got, I believe, more 
than any other one State. 

The other thing I want to mention which I think is significant and 
which I think, too, has a bearing on these bills we are talking about 
is the number of dropouts that we have in our State each year. 

I mean by dropouts pupils who did not finish the year, and, for 
one reason or another, dropped out of school. 

The Division of Census and Attendance in the Department of Edu- 
cation indicates that last year, for instance, we had 6.420 who dropped 
out of high school somewhere in their junior, sophomore, or maybe 
freshmen year, and we had another 4,443 who finished the eighth 
grade and quit school. 

Now we had a total, all told, of 14,574 pupils who passed the com- 
pulsory school age and dropped out of school. 

Of course, again in trying to determine why these boys and girls 
dropped out of schools, poor buildings entered into the reasons quite 
substantially. You have poor buildings and mediocre teachers in 
many instances because as these teachers leave our State they must be 
replaced. The children are there and they must have a teacher. And 
in many, many instances that good teacher is replaced by a teacher 
who certainly is not nearly as well qualified in many instances as the 
one who left. 

You take an accumulation of that over a period of years and it can 
become quite a problem. 

These children grow up and they become parents, and very fre- 
quently have not had a sufficient, worthwhile experience in school to 
realize the value really of a good school program, and probably would 
not recognize one if they saw it. 
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So that is all reflected in our citizenry. 

For instance, in 1955 24 percent of the selective service registrants 
from Kentucky were disqualified by the mental test whereas for the 
Nation as a whole only 15 percent were disqualified. And, of course, 
it is reflected in other ways, too. 

We have talked a lot about income here this morning. 

Certainly a man or woman whose education is limited does not con- 
tribute a great deal to the economy of our Nation. They grow up 
and they move into other States a great deal of the time where eco- 
nomic opportunities are better, and frequently become a liability to 
society rather than an asset. 

I think those two points, Mr. Chairman, concern about the extent of 
what I would like to present. 

I do think that each of them has maybe an indirect bearing on this 
problem of aid for school building construction. But I think the 
teacher situation and the dropout situation are pretty important to 
the whole Nation. 

Mr. Barrer. I want to talk to you about this dropout problem. 

As to this considerable number of high-school students who dropped 
out, in what type of high school did this delinquency occur ? 

Mr. Dopson. In our poorest high schools where the education pro- 
gram was limited. The program there wasn’t satisfying enough to 
them so that it was much of an incentive to keep them in school. 

Mr. Battery. And this type of building might well encourage those 
youngsters to remain in school had they had a satisfactory building 
and satisfactory teacher ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

In most instances it was very inadequately equipped to start with, 
a poor building. And in many instances a poor teacher. 

Mr. Hasxetu. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes; if you make it brief. 

Mr. Hasketi. How do you compare with the national average in 
dropouts? 

Mr. Dopson. The NEA collects the information from each of the 
States and then makes it available. 

Mr. Hasketi. How do you compare with them ? 

Mr. Dopson. How do we compare ? 

Weare high, I wouldsay. I don’t know the national. 

I did not quite understand your question a minute ago. 

Mr. Hasketi. You did have figures from the Department of Educa- 
tion on the dropouts? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. We are high. We are above the average on 
dropouts. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: 

When you say for mental reasons you do not mean for mental 
deficiencies, do you? 

Mr. Dopson. No. 

Mr. Gwinn. But for lack of education. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is terrific, 24 percent. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Gwrxn. The only test they applied was their capacity to read 
or write ? 
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Mr. Dovson. That was why they failed the examination was because 
of their low educational achievements. 

Mr. Baitey. If you gave them a test in their shooting ability the 
result would have been different. 

Mr. Dopson. The percentage would have been lower, I believe. 

Mr. Gwinn. Those mountaineers know how to.shoot. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. But we have about run out of anything 
to shoot. 

Mr. Gwinn. I did not know that they required in the ordinary mili- 
tary services tests for reading and writing. 

Mr. Dopson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. They make functional tests, but I did not know that 
they made them test on reading and writing. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, reading and writing is just a part of their test. 

Mr. Baitry. The Chair would like to make the caution at this 
pos that if we do not do something about this problem of giving 
asic training to our young men pretty soon we are going to be faced 
with the situation of operating an atomic war machine with a bunch 
of half-baked morons. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. I agree with the Chair. 

Mr. Barry. And that isa thing we cannot afford. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. Do you have any questions, Mr. Kelley / 

Mr. Keniry. I have none. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battry. Now Mr. Doran. 





STATEMENT OF ADRON DORAN, PRESIDENT, MOREHEAD STATE 
COLLEGE, MOREHEAD, KY. 


Mr. Doran. Mr. Chairman, if you please, I should like to take the 
information presented by Dr. Martin and Mr. Dodson as a point of 
departure and point out to you, in line with some of the questions you 
have asked, what the situation is in what we have called the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association District composed of 17 counties in 
northeastern Kentucky. 

The Morehead State College is located in about the center of the 
district and draws its student body primarily from these 17 counties 
and 4 or 5 adjacent counties. 

Despite the fact that we have made great progress in the past few 
years In an effort to reduce the number of school districts and consoli- 
date smaller schools into larger units, there still remain in Kentucky 
1,801 one-teacher schools with a total enrollment of 43,000 students, 
and 501 two-teacher schools with an enrollment of about 30,000 pupils. 

This means that Kentucky has 2,310 one- and two-teacher schools in 
which 73,000 students are enrolled. 

Of the 1,801 one-teacher schools in the State 492 or 20 percent of 
them are located in this eastern district. This means that 1 out of 
every 5 one-teacher schools in Kentucky is located in this 17-county 
area. 
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Furthermore, of the 509 two-teacher schools in Kentucky 123 or 24 
percent are in this district. 

The 615 small rural schools in the eastern district constitute 27 per- 
cent of all the small schools located in the 224 school districts of 
Kentucky. 

The prime reason why these schools remain is that there is no place 
to send the children because the local school districts and the State 
uf Kentucky do not have funds to provide transportation and to build 
classrooms to house the pupils. 

The second thing is on this point of pupil withdrawals from schools, 
and these statistics are based on the fiscal year of 1955-56. 

Mr. Baier. Now, if the gentleman will yield at that point. 

Did you carry your survey far enough to determine that bulk of 
those whose illiteracy caused them to fail to qualify for millitary serv- 
ice, or the majority of those delinquents were from these areas? 

Mr. Doran. No, sir. I am not in a position to interpret it in that 
light. But I do have figures that show the number of students in these 
three categories that we have referred to, namely, those who passed 
compulsory school-attendance age and dropped out, and those who fin- 
ished the eighth grade and quit, and those who started to high school 
and withdrew, to show the number of those students in this particu- 
lar area, 

In the State there were 14,575 pupils who quit school on passing the 
compulsory age, and 23 percent of these students dropped out of the 
schools of this area. 

Of the 4,443 students who quit upon completing the eighth grade 23 
percent of them were in this district. 

Of the 6,420 students in Kentucky who started to high school aud 
withdrew, 12 percent of them were in eastern Kentucky. 

Nearly b6 percent of all the students who withdrew for these reasons 
listed above lived in this particular region of Kentucky. 

There is no question but that these students grew tired of the uncom- 
fortable and crowded schoolrooms and dropped out. 

We need adequate space, comfortable quarters, and stimulating 
teaching situations to influence these students to remain in school. 

The point was made that the teaching situation has an effect on the 
type of teacher that you are able to draw to these various sections. 

There were 21,600 elementary and secondary principals and teachers 
and supervisors employed in Kentucky in 1955-56. Fifty-nine per- 
cent of these held the baccalarureate degree or above, and 15 percent 
hold a master’s degree. There were 1,425 elementary and secondary 
teachers in Kentuc ky last year who had earned less than 64 semester 
hours of college credits, and about 24 percent of these were teaching in 
schools in the eastern Kentucky district. 

In other words, | out of every 4 teachers whose training is below 
64 semester hours is teaching in northeastern Kentucky w hile less than 
10 percent of the teachers who hold master’s degrees are teaching in 
these school districts of eastern Kentucky. 

One of the reasons why the schools of this region are manned by 
poorly qualified teachers is because of the poor teaching situations 
brought about by inadequate and overcrowded classrooms. The better 
trained teachers are refusing to teach in this region of Kentucky, and 
those who are leaving the State altogether are those with the highest 
level of training. 
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To replace these individuals we had to rely on emergency teachers or 
those who did not meet the minimum legal requirements for certifica- 
tion, and we issued emergency certificates to 2,557 teaching positions; 
55 percent of these emergency teachers or 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask a question there ? 

Mr. Doran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwryn. It has been stated many times that this rapid increase 
of requirements for teachers with a college degree, for example, has 
gone very much faster than our ability to pay for such qualified 
teachers with such high training, and it has been a mistake to refuse 
to take these high-school graduates or graduates with only a year or so 
of teaching training. 

What have you to say on that? 

Mr. Doran. Well, Congressman, my opinion is—and I think it has 
been substantiated by the opinion of those who have been concerned 
with raising standards—that high standards always attract the better 
type of person to go into a profession. 

And there is no more valid argument in favor of lowering the 
standards for teachers in an effort to attract better teachers than there 
is in lowering the standards for members of the medical profession to 
attract more doctors to the field. And there is a shortage in the field 
of the medical profession as well as in the teaching profession. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you have got a pure matter of ability to get a 
college education ; because they can’t make that investment themselves 
I would not say that they are Jioqualified for teaching. 

Mr. Doran. You have the same problem, do you not, in the medical 
profession ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I suppose you do have the same problem although when 
you have a technical scientific profession such as that you must have 
training or you must not be allowed to practice. But you would not 
say that every mother without a college degree down there shows much 
less qualification than the college-degree mother to bring up her chil- 
dren ; would you ? 

Mr. Doran. No, I don’t think that would follow. But I would not 
say either that she was any better able to look after the health of her 
children than the physician would be after having completed his pre- 
service training program. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair interrupt at this time to remind the 
witness that the gentleman from New York is an attorney, and he chose 
the wrong professon for comparison. 

You should have asked him about some lawyers. 

Mr. Doran. I think the same thing applies. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the lawyers and the doctors may be accused of 
keeping others out of the profession by these exceedingly hard stand- 
ards, who ought to be allowed to come in. And I have a notion that 
that is just what the teachers’ profession has done. It has very arbi- 
trarily, over a period of a very me years, raised these standards so high 
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that many young people cannot afford to train to be teachers. And, 
at the salaries we pay, it does not bring the rewards necessary. So 
you have got a situation now to balance that. 

Mr. Doran. We made a study of education in Kentucky in view of 
changing our constitutional provisions, to which Dr. Martin referred 
and the people of Kentucky show overwhelmingly that they want a 
teacher of high academic training. 
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Mr. Gwinn. A lot of people want a lot of things, but they are not 
willing to pay for them, too. i 

Mr. Doran. I do not think the high qualifications have driven our 
people out of Kentucky like the situation in which they are teaching, 
Congressman, has driven them out of Kentucky. 

We are preparing enough teachers in Kentucky to meet our demands, 
but they are going somewhere else to teach school. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage of your Sunday school teachers do 
you suppose have college degrees? 

Mr. Doran, I have no idea. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not think it very high, would you? 

Mr. Doran. I would not put the Sunday-school teacher, as a profes- 
sional, on the same level that I would a public-school teacher as a 
profession. 

Mr. Gwinn. But you have heard the Sunday-school teachers quoted 
a lot by men on the floor of the House as having an influence on their 
lives. 

Mr. Doran. Yes, sir. And we are always glad to know that the 
influence has permeated the lives of the people on the floor of the 
House, too. It is an encouraging thing to us in different sections of 
the country that we have such men as that representing us. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is also discouraging because there are not enough 
sometimes. 

Well, at any rate, you are all in the profession of teaching, and you 
want all the students to finish college that you can. It seems to me 
that point of view or that requirement is a recent requirement, very 
recent, and it comes through the pressure of the teaching group, it 
seems to me, which is pressing too hard and crowding out the teachers, 
or discouraging the teachers who do not qualify with a college degree. 

That is pretty clear, is it.not? 

Mr. Doran. It is not clear to me because the figures do not indicate 
that we have—in Kentucky, I am talking about—lost people who are 
preparing for teaching because we have raised the standards. 

We have the individuals meeting the standards, but, they are going 
elsewhere to teach because of the situation in which they are being 
asked to teach in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all. 

Mr. Battery. The witness is making the point there that, due to the 
fact that there is no way of requiring those trained teachers to remain 
in Kentucky, they are free to go to any other State, and it puts this 
problem more or less on a national basis rather than a State basis. 

Mr. Doran, That is it exactly, sir. 

Mr. Battery. May I say to you, Doctor, concerning this other sub- 
committee that is going to deal with the question of Government sub- 
sidies for the training of teachers and training of technical engineers 
and matters of that kind, I think you have given us enough informa- 
tion to let us know that you have a serious situation in those 17 coun- 
ties in which Morehead College is more or less a training center. 

Mr. Doran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. And I think you should arrange to come before this 
other subcommittee that will be dealing directly with the question of 
subsidizing teachers’ training and subsidzing other elements of more 
or less technical nature. 
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Mr. Doran. I shall be glad to have this information filed with your 
committee and be made available to anybody else. 

Mr. Baitey. Yes. The Chair will be glad to offer for inclusion in 
the record your statement, and I also want to do the same thing with 
the other gentleman’s statement at the point where he testified. 

So, if there is no objection, both statements will be offered for 
inclusion in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ADRON DoRAN, PRESIDENT, MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE, EASTERN 
KENTUCKY EbpUCATION ASSOCIATION DISTRICT, ON FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL. 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


A democratic society has a deep concern for its youth and their development. 
The schools created by that democratic society measure the character of this 
concern. To guarantee the continued operation of the democratic processes in 
America, our governments at the local, State, and National levels must represent 
a greater concern for the young by improving the character of our schools. This 
improvement of schools is in no wise the sole responsibility of any particular 
level of government, but is a joint responsibility of all-levels. 

I should like to point out the needs of a particular area in Kentucky to show 
that neither the local school districts nor the State, nor the combination of both, 
can support an adequate program of education for the youth, and must, there- 
fore, require assistance from the Federal Government. This area is known as 
the Eastern Kentucky Education Association District, composed of 17 counties 
in northeastern Kentucky, Morehead State College is located in about the center 
of this district, and draws its student body primarily from these 17 counties and 
4 or 5 other adjacent counties. 


SMALL RURAL SCHOOLS 


Great progress has been made in the past few years in the efforts to reduce 
the number of school districts and to consolidate small schools into larger units. 
However, there still remain in Kentucky 1,801 one-teacher schools, with a total 
enrollment of 43,463 and 509 two-teacher schools with an enrollment of 29,492 
pupils. This means that Kentucky has 2,310 one- and two-teacher schools in 
which 72,955 students are enrolled. Of the 1,801 one-teacher schools in the State. 
492, or 20 percent, are located in the eastern district. This means that 1 out of 
every 5 one-teacher schools in Kentucky is located in this 17-county area. Fur- 
thermore, 6f the 509 two-teacher schools in Kentucky, 123, or 24 percent, are in 
this district. The 615 small rural schools in the eastern district constitute 27 
percent of all the small schools located in the 224 school districts of Kentucky. 
The prime reason why these schools remain is that there is no place to send the 
children because the local school districts and the State of Kentucky do not have 
funds to provide transportation and to build classrooms to house the pupils. 


PUPIL WITHDRAWALS FROM SCHOOLS (1955-56) 


We continue to be concerned about the holding power of our schools. The 
dropout rate remains a problem. Our greatest concern is in three areas listed 
as reasons for students dropping out of school, (1) those who passed com- 
pulsory attendance age and dropped out, (2) those who finished the eighth grade 
and quit, and (3) those who started to high school and withdrew. In the State 
there were 14,575 pupils who quit school on passing the compulsory age and 23 
percent of these students dropped out of the schools of the EKEA district. There 
were 4,443 students in Kentucky who quit school upon completing the eighth 
grade, and 27 percent of these were enrolled in the EKEA district. Sixty-four 
hundred and twenty students in Kentucky started to high school und withdrew 
and about 12 percent of these were in eastern Kentucky high schools. Nearly 
20 percent of all of the students who withdrew for reasons listed in these 3 
categories lived in this particular region of the State. There is no question but 
that these students grew tired of the uncomfortable and crowded schoolrooms 
and dropped out. We need adequate space, comfortable quarters, and stimulat- 
ing teaching situations to influence these students to remain in school. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


There were 21,500 elementary and secondary teachers, principals, and super- 
visors employed in Kentucky in 1955-56. Fifty-nine percent of these held the 
baccalaureate degree or above, and 15 percent hold the master’s degree. There 
were 1,425 elementary and secondary teachers in Kentucky last year who had 
earned less than 64 semester hours of college credits and about 24 percent of 
these were teaching in schools in the EKEA district. In other words, 1 out of 
every 4 teachers whose training is below 64 semester hours is teaching in north- 
eastern Kentucky, while less than 10 percent of the teachers who hold master's 
degrees are teaching in these school districts of eastern Kentucky. One of the 
reasons why the schools of this region are manned by poorly qualified teachers 
is because of the poor teaching situations brought about by inadequate and over- 
crowded classrooms. The better trained teachers are refusing to teach in this 
region of Kentucky, and those who are leaving the State altogether are those 
with the highest level of training. 

During the school year 1955-56, there were 2,557 emergency certificates issued 
for teaching positions in Kentucky to persons who did not meet the minimum 
legal requirements.for certification. Fifty-five percent of these emergency teach- 
ers had earned less than 64 semester hours of college credits, whereas only 15 
percent of them had earned a degree. Twenty-five percent of all emergency 
teachers in the State were employed in the school districts represented in the 
EKEA district. In fact, 1 out of every 3 emergency teachers whose training 
was below 64 semester hours taught in the eastern district. 


POPULATION 


The population of the State of Kentucky is 2,942,766 and 347,814 of these 
people live in the 17-county area of the eastern Kentucky education district. 
The pupil population of Kentucky is 713,576 and 106,640 of these children reside 
in this region. This means. that 11.8 percent of the population of Kentucky is 
found in this region, while the pupil population represents 15 percent of the 
school-age children in the State. We have a large percent of the pupils and a 
small percent of the total population. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


According to the public school facilities survey conducted in Kentucky under 
the provisions of Public Law 815, enacted by the Slist Congress, we need 10,000 
additional schoolrooms which are estimated to cost $350 million. The school 
districts of eastern Kentucky need 1,836 of these rooms and the cost is repre- 
sented at $59,515,750. This means that of all of the schoolrooms needed for the 
schools of Kentucky 20 percent of them would have to be built in eastern Ken- 
tucky to meet the needs of the schools in this region. 


LOCAL ABILITY 


If the school districts of these 17 counties were to levy the 50 cents tax rate 
provided by State law and incur a bonded indebtedness equal to 2 percent of the 
assessed valuation of property as provided by the State constitution, both of 
which must be voted by the people, they still could meet only 33 percent of their 
building needs. 

Each school district of this region is now levying the maximum tax rate 
as provided by the State law. This rate levied against the assessed valuation 
of property provides in 7 of the counties an amount per child ranging from $22 
to $50; in 6 of the counties an amount ranging from $51 to $75; in 3 of the 
counties an amount ranging from $76 to $100, and in only 1 of the counties an 
amount above $100 per child. The local school district in Kentucky can raise 
from local sources amounts ranging from $19 per child to $550 per child. There 
are 38 county school districts out of 120 in Kentucky which can raise over $100 
per child by levying the maximum tax rate, while there is only 1 county schoo! 
district in EKEA region which can raise as much as $100 per child. 

The information contained in this presentation focuses attention on the fact 
that the eastern Kentucky education district cannot meet its building needs from 
local sources and State aid. It becomes the solemn duty then of the Congress of 
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the United States to appropriate sufficient funds to relieve the critical situation 
among the schools of Kentucky and the Nation. 

Mr. Meroatr. I wanted to ask the witness this question : What really 
is discouraging these teachers is not the high standard that is set 
but is the $2,800 State average income that. you pay. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. DORAN. That is one of the things; yes, sir. But coequal with 
that is the teaching situation into which they have to go. 

Mr. Mercatr. Substandard and obsolete classrooms? 

Mr. Doran. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. And overcrowded conditions. 

Mr. Doran. Yes, sir. And we have had to rely on emergency teach- 
ers with a low level of training in those situations, not because we 
were not attracting good people to the teaching profession but be- 
cause they were not staying in Kentucky to teach. We are exporting 
them, and therefore losing for this number of children we have talked 
about an experience that they need for democratic living. 

Mr. Batter. In other words, what the witness is trying to get across 
is that if there were a larger percentage of attorneys in the State of 
New York who failed to meet the bar examination requirements and 
you permitted them to practice law in the State of New York, like 
you would permit teachers to teach in schools who do not meet the 
standards, there would be a lot of lawlessness in the State of New 
York, and nobody would be suitable to be a prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. Doran. And they would not be able to receive the high type of 
justice they receive. 

Mr. Gwinn. The trouble with the chairman’s assumption is that 
lawlessness is increasing. This is the odd thing about it. Delinquency 
and all the rest. 

There is not necessarily an absolute relationship between your educa- 
tion that you propose to give and the qualification of the teachers 
to teach. I think that is out of our own experience. We like to have 
them, but it seems to me you are out of all balance. 

You.do not have the buildings. So you ought to let the teachers 
teach who do not have to have such high qualifications. 

Mr. Doran. That is the trouble. Weare doing that. We think that 
is the trouble. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you take high-school graduates into those schools 
to teach? Will you take any high- school graduates in to teach ? 

Mr. Doran. We do have people in Kentucky now teaching who have 
no more now than a high- a education. 

Mr. Martin. I approved one the day before yesterday afternoon to 
teach in Pike County again, a high-school graduate. 

Mr. Batrry. Gentlemen, may I express the thanks of the members 
of the subcommittee for the valuable contribution you gentlemen have 
made, and say to you that we sincerely hope we will be able to join 
you in trying to improve the situation in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Dopson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Doran. You have been kind and considerate. 

Mr. Bammer. The Chair would like to announce that, due to our 
failure to have a quorum for tomorrow and Friday, the hearings 
will be continued over until next Monday, and the committee will 
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stand in recess until Monday, at which time the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Sheboygan County, Wisconsin Tax- 
payers Association, and possibly a third witness will be heard. 

The committee is in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 10 a. m., Monday, February 18, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Kelley, Metcalf, Udall, Freling- 
huysen, and Haskell. 

Also present: Representatives Thompson, Holt, and Griffin. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel ; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator. 

Mr. Battry. The subcommittee will be in order. The clerk will 
please call the roll of the members and ascertain if a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battery. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Kelley ? 

Mr. Kerrey. Here. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upauu. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell ? 

Mr. Hasxery. Here. 

Mr. Hussry. A quorum is present, sir. 

Mr. Battery. At this time the Chair will recognize the clerk for the 
»urpose of offering for submission for inclusion in the record certain 
diate that has accumulated in the committee. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, the first is from the Tlinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Chicago; the second is a statement of Con- 
gressman James Roosevelt, of California; a statement of the Missouri 
State Chamber of Commerce, Jefferson City, Mo.; a letter from Con- 
gressman J. Arthur Younger, of the 9th District of California, with 
an enclosed statement from the California School Boards Associa- 
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tion, of Long Beach, Calif. ; and a statement from the Colorado Public 
Expenditure Council, Denver, Colo. 
(The documents referred to follow.) 


STATEMENT OF EpGeRTON Hart, SECRETARY, ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has a membership of approximately 
5,000 firms of all sizes—small, medium, and large—throughout the State of Illi- 
nois, which are engaged in manufacturing. The association was established in 
1893 and has grown larger each year. It has a vital interest in the general 
welfare of the people of Illinois and the United States at large. 

The IMA believes that the future of the United States depends upon the main- 
tenance of the governmental, economic, and sociological systems which have 
formed the basis upon which the United States has grown so rapidly to a position 
of leadership in the world. 

One of the basic factors of our sociological system which has contributed to the 
strength of the United States has been our educational system which, operating 
on a decentralized plan, has become the envy of the world. 

While it is recognized by the manufacturing industry that demands upon the 
Nation’s schools are increasing in proportion to the increases in student-age 
population, agitation for Federal funds to assist in expansion of school facilities 
is apparently based upon the fallacy that the indvidual States and local com- 
munities are unable to provide the necessary facilities. 

The individual States throughout the United States are in better financial con- 
dition than the Federal Government. The contention of Federal aid advocates 
that the Federal Government is the only source for the huge sums needed for 
schools seems disproved by the comparison of the Federal debt against approxi- 
mately $13 billion in Federal securities held by the States, indicating that the 
States are loaning funds to the United States. 

In this connection the following excerpt from a report by the President’s 
Commission on Governmental Operations, issued following a comprehensive 
survey of the school situation, is pertinent: 

“We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system.” 

Statistics used by proponents of Federal aid to dramatize the alleged dire 
condition of the school system have, under the light of public scrutiny, been suc- 
cessively modified, and original estimates of the schoolroom shortage have been 
discredited. 

We believe the school difficulties to be traceable to the following problems, 
which are essentially local in character, and which do not lend themselves to solu- 
tion by Federal law or Federal money: 

(1) Obsolete State laws on attendance, teacher training, certification, build- 
ing codes, school district organization, etc. 

(2) Inadequate training of teachers and administrators. 

(3) Inefficiency due to tradition, prejudice or poor organization. 

(4) Small secondary schools with narrow curricula, ill adapted to youth or 
community. 

(5) Lack of leadership, or political domination in school administration. 

(6) Narrow tax bases and inequity in assessed valuation on real property. 

(7) Public apathy and ignorance about the function of education in a free 
democratic economy. 

Decentralization of control over public education is an American ideal we 
cherish, and desire to preserve. 

We subscribe to President Eisenhower’s original statement on this subject: 

“Diffusion of authority among tens of thousands of school districts is a safe- 
guard against centralized control and abuse of the educational system that must 
be maintained. We believe that to take away the responsibility of communities 
and States in educating our children is to undermine not only a basic element 
of our freedom but a basic right of our citizens.” 

We accordingly recommend the adoption of policies which would limit the role 
of the Federal Government in education to (a) the collection of educational 
statistics and other forms of information on schools and school systems, colleges 
and universities, libraries and programs of instruction and administrative pro- 
cedures; (b) conducting research necessary to guide educational practices; 
(c) advising and consulting with State and local education officials with the 
object of promoting the cause of education throughout the country. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES ROOSEVELT ON ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, the fact that I am making a shorter statement than I did dur- 
ing the 84th Congress is far from indicative of any lessening of support for or 
interest in school construction legislation on my part. 

Two years ago I urged enactment of such legislation. 

I again urge enactment of school construction legislation. I prefer H. R. 1, 
the Kelley bill, to H. R. 3976 or 3986, the Frelinghuysen-McConnell bills, prin- 
cipally because the program under the Kelley bill is, I believe, more in keeping 
with a realistic appraisal of the Nation’s need for classroom construction as 
well as the ability of State and local school districts to meet that need. 

I want to urge as strongly as I know how, however, the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will do the job as quickly and as rapidly as possible, and provide for 
a grant formula as simple and direct as possible, so that money may flow to the 
local school districts as swiftly as possible. 

I would like to suggest also that the subcommittee not become blinded by 
semantic arguments about the richer States paying for the education of those 
States less well off. There might have been a time when what one State did 
in the way of educating its children mattered little to the rest of the Nation, 
for there was a time when children grew to adulthood and spent their lives in 
the State of their birth. This is not true today. We in California know the 
fact of the mobility of our population. The jobs which lure the great migration 
to California require a degree of skill and aptitude that can only be developed 
by the mental disciplining resulting from education in the proper atmosphere. 

California, which is certainly one of the richer States, can well afford to have 
some of its tax dollars used to improve educational facilities in other States. 

Conversely, this great influx in population is taxing our own school system 
to the limit, and many of our own school districts are unable to finance the cost 
of necessary school building. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed the details of this legislation more fully 
because the Committee has received and is receiving ample evidence on all points. 
The outstanding conclusion remains that what is needed is action. I hope the 
subcommittee sees fit to act quickly and favorably. 





Missouri STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 12, 1957. 
Mr. Fred G. Hussey, 
Clerk, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DreaR Mr. Hussey: May we ask that you file with the subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee the attached statement, which reflects 
the attitude of the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce in regard to Federal 
aid for school construction, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R,. THOMPSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


MIssouRI STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 12, 1957. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR HENNINGS: I hope you will find the attached of interest. They 
refiect the attitude of the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce toward Federal 
aid to our school construction. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, 
Hvrecutive Vice President. 
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STATEMENT OF Mtssourr STatTeE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


MISSOURI DOES NOT NEED FEDERAL AID AND CONTROL 


Missouri does not need Federal aid and control for school construction be- 
cause— 


1. Great progress is being made in meeting the schoolroom needs in Missouri 


State department of education figures show that in 1953-54 there were 1,256 
classrooms added in Missouri and in 1954-55 there were 1,006 rooms added. 
And, this does not include auxiliary rooms such as gyms, eafeterias, swimming 
pools, etc. The State department of education has not yet released the figures 
obtained in its latest survey. 

However, it seems certain that Missouri is continuing to add at least 1,000 
classrooms a year. Since enrollment in the public schools is increasing at a rate 
of around 20,000 a year, Missouri is more than keeping up with the increased 
enrollment, if the standard criteria of 30 pupils per classroom is used. 


2. Missouri has the financial resources to step up school construction still fur- 
ther—the only real limitation is the desire of the citizens 

Of course, it must be recognized that a backlog of needed construction accumuu- 
lated during the war periods and there are, no doubt, school districts in some 
parts of the State that do not have sufficient resources within their own borders 
to adequately meet these needs. But, ample resources are available within the 
State to meet these needs to whatever extent the citizens choose to meet them 
without resort to the Federal Government which is not in as good a financial 
condition as the Missouri State government. 


8. Federal bills would cost Missouri much more than it would receive 


Both the Kelley bill (H. R. 1) and the administration bill (H. R. 3986) would 
cost Missourians several million more dollars in Federal taxes than Missouri 
would receive in grants the first year. Therefore, it would be much more eco- 
nomical for Missouri to handle its school construction problem by State and local 
action without Federal aid and control. 


4. The necd for new school rooms is not as great as some now “outdated” surveys 
indicate—also, local resources to meet these needs are greater than those 
surveys indicate 

The latest survey of school districts which say that their resources are insuffi- 
cient to meet what they consider to be their needs was conducted by the State 
department of education in May of 1955. Since this survey has been widely used 
as showing the need for Federal aid in Missouri several comments should be 
made about its validity for use today: 

(1) Many of the school districts reporting that they believe their local re- 
sources are insufficient are in wealthy sections of the State. Obviously, if the 
resources of these districts really are insufficient, there is something wrong with 
the local district organization and/or State and local school laws or public atti- 
tude toward the schools. Any of these situations can be corrected only by State 
and local action—not Federal aid and control. 

(2) Since this survey was conducted, assessed valuation of taxable property 
in the State has increased by over a billion dollars, which in turn increases bond- 
ing capacity. Also, there has been much progress in consolidating school dis- 
tricts and so broadening the tax base. 

(3) These survey questions were answered. in many cases, certainly with the 
realization that their answers would be used to help obtain Federal or State aid 
for the local districts. This in turn would help relieve the local school author- 
ities from the necessity of having to convince the local citizens of the validity 
of their school construction needs. 


5. Missouri has demonstrated a willingness to mect its school needs by State 
and local action 


‘ 


By approving constitutional amendments and/or referendums in 1950, 1952, 
and 1955 to assist the schools by overwhelming majorities the citizens of Mis- 
souri have amply demonstrated their willingness to adequately finance Missouri 
schools when given an opportunity to do so. 

The main obstacle to solving Missouri’s school-construction problems, by State 
and local action today, is the expectation that a handout from Washington will 
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relieve the education leaders of the necessity of the convincing of the citizens 
of Missouri that the need is genuine and the proposed solution is sound. The 
Missouri State chamber is ready and eager to join in such a State and local 
e-ampaign. 


HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Aid to Education, Education and Labor 
Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: In order that your records and hearings may be 
complete, with all sides represented, I ask that the attached letter from the 
California School Boards Association be read into your record of hearings on 
Thursday next at which time I understand you will have before you certain 
school boards. 

Cordially yours, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Member of Congress, Ninth District, California. 


CALIFORNIA ScHoont BoarDs ASSOCIATION, 
Long Beach, Calif., January 29, 1957. 
To: California Senators and Representatives. 
From: Lawrence B. White, executive secretary. 
Topic: Resolution regarding Federal aid for schools. 

Delegates attending a recent State conference of the California School Boards 
Association adopted the following resolution and requested that it be brought 
to your attention. 

“Resolved, That except for aid to federally impacted districts, the California 
School Boards Association is opposed to the extension beyond the present pro- 
visions of Federal aid, either for school construction or operation.” 


CoLorADO PurLic EXPENDITURE COUNCIL, 
Denver, Colo., February 12, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILery, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on General Education, Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: At the request of Mr. Steve Stahl, chair- 
man of the National Conference of State Taxpayer Association Executives, we 
are pleased to set forth the following current information on the financing of 
school-building construction in the State of Colorado. 

Historically, the control and financing of public schools in Colorado is pri- 
marily a matter of local autonomy. Although the State government is now 
contributing almost $23 million per year in various State aid programs to 
schools for current operation, this represents somewhere between 19 and 22 
percent of total public-school expenditures. Although there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of school districts, the State still operates 927 
districts as evidence of strong local interest. 

The following table sets forth the bonded debt limitations for school dis- 
tricts in Colorado which are established by statute. The last shown classifica- 
tion, reorganized districts, which are limited to 10 percent of assessed valuation 
for new debt over and above the debts at the time of reorganization, have been 
in somewhat of a squeeze where they have grown rapidly since reorganization. 
Legislation is pending in the current session of the Colorado General Assembly 
to increase the maximum additional bonded debt with tax commission approval 
for such districts to 15 percent so that they would have the same bonding 
capacity as a regular first-class district. The average ratio of assessed 
valuation to actual value in Colorado, by and large, is 35 to 40 percent over 
the State. 
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School district bonded debt limitations in Colorado, 1957 


| Without tax With tax | CRS 1953 


commission commission statutory 
approval approval | reference 
Percent Percent 
1st class school district - 10 15 | 123-11-2 
2d class school district ___- 10 15 | 123-11-2 
3d class school district. - _- 7 10 | 23-11-2 
County and union high-school district: . } 5 | 10 123-16-5 
Junior college district (same as 1st class 10 15 123-23-32 
Reerganized districts (additional over and above debts at | } 

time of reorganization) ve Wee” 5 10 123-8-32 


1 References are to Colorado Revised Statutes, 1953. 


The Colorado public schoo) facilities survey published in 1954 projected the 
school-building needs of the State to 1960 as being some $170 million in construc- 
tion outlays. The bonding capacity of the State was based on assessed valua- 
tion at the time of the survey and noted a deficiency between needs and capacity 
of some $13.6 million. This of course qualified Colorado as a needy State in the 
eyes of the Federal measurement and it has been somewhat embarrassing locally 
to find that certain of our Colorado counties which qualified as needy under this 
federally financed survey were actually levying less than the countywide mill 
levy authorized at that time for school purposes—in other words, by Colorado 
standards these were wealthy counties. 

The growth in statewide assessed valuation, which automatically increased 
bonding capacity, during the first year after the facilities survey was completed 
more than offset the so-called deficit or difference between bonding capacity and 
construction needs. Of more importance, perhaps, the local districts have 
taken vigorous action in providing bond funds for school-building purposes with 
a few minor exceptions where poor public relations or intradistrict factional 
disputes resulted in negative votes. In most of these instances, however, a 
devision of the bond proposals was commenced immediately and ordinarily the 
revised proposals have gained approval. Colorado State Department of Educa- 
tion records indicate capital outlay expenditures of $20.8 million in 1952-53, 
$24.7 million in 1953-54, and $28.6 million in 1954-55. The current figures are 
still under revision but show a continued increase, indicating that Colorado is 
meeting its school-building needs in a creditable manner. During this same 
period the State redeemed some $14.5 million in bonds and paid some $6.7 million 
in interest. 

Most significant is the simple fact that Colorado is among those States which 
have not to date felt it necessary to set up State aid for school-building construc- 
tion although this was recommended as the first alternative financing method 
hy the Colorado State White House Conference on Education in those instances 
where local districts proved themselves unable to meet their financial needs 
Significant also is the fact that neither the Governor nor the general assembly 
has requested Federal aid. 

Enclosed is a copy of our Colorado Taxpayer Report (vol. II, No. 4, March 23, 
1956), which pretty well summarizes the Colorado sitnation as concerns Federal 
aid. All of the finance formulas so far advanced indicate that Colorado tax- 
payers would pay in Federal taxes an amount equivalent to, or exceeding, any 
Federal funds which might be returned to Colorado as Federal aid for School- 
building construction. 

Our organization as such neither proposes nor endorses specific legislation: 
rather we attempt to furnish factual information to the end that the publie 
interest can properly be determined. We will be happy to furnish additional 
information upon your request and appreciate this opportunity to place these 
facts before your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray KIMBALL, 


Mr. Bamey. The Chair recognizes the presence in the committee 
room this morning of our colleague from the State of Maine, Mr. 
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Coffin, who desires to present briefly and leave for inclusion in the 
record a plan for allocation of Federal grants-in-aid. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK M. CorFIn, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


A NEW PLAN FOR AN INCENTIVE-NEED-GRANT FORMULA FOR FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in submitting a new proposal to 
you I am, to modernize an old figure, carrying oil to Texas. 

You have justified the hopes of millions of parents and children in tackling 
this crisis in classrooms with vigor and without delay. This 85th Congress is 
barely 6 weeks old, and you have already received the testimony of many respon- 
sible leaders and spokesmen. 

It would be effrontery on my part to testify as an expert or analyze as a critic. 
What I wish to do is to focus on the critical point where any Federal school- 
construction program meshes with the several States and to make a simple 
suggestion. 

The critical point is the formula for allocating funds to the States. The sug- 
gestion is a proposal for an incentive-need-grant approach. 

Simply stated, my proposal is as follows: 

Amount authorized.—$600 million per year. 

Period.—5 years. 

Incentive grant.—$300 million per year to be matched equally by States; avail- 
able on the basis of school-age population. 

Need grant.—$300 million per year distributed to States on the basis of the 
ratio of the national average income per school-age child to each State’s income 
per school-age child; conditioned on State’s participation in the matching-fund 
program. If a State did not match the whole amount authorized under the 
“incentive grant” formula its “need grant’ would be proportioned to its 
participation. 

I am sure we are all agreed that the objectives of Federal aid for school con- 
struction are (1) to provide the best possible opportunities for the largest 
number of children; (2) to make sure that the Federal Government’s large 
appropriation contemplated under this proposal is used to the best possible 
advantage; and (3) to insure also that the Federal plan is an incentive to the 
States to maintain and increase their efforts toward school construction within 
the realistic limits of their other obligations, their income, and the size and 
distribution of their population. 

I think it may be helpful to test this proposal by measuring it against three 
standards: Fairness, realism, workability. 

If it is to be fair it must not give young people less than the best in training 
for this modern complex world. We cannot afford to allow a child’s educational 
opportunity to be circumscribed by accident of social or economic position or 
geographical location. The boy or girl in the poorest village is entitled to the 
same chance, as far as we are able to provide it, as the boy or girl from the 
wealthiest metropolitan area. 

We know that each State has a different problem in terms of financial ability, 
population, geographical area, and climate. Wealthier States have more money 
available for governmental expenditures, but generally speaking their costs are 
higher and their demands are greater. States like my own have limited financial 
resources, a small population spread over a large area in a climate which compels 
higher construction costs. 

Obviously we cannot hope to develop a formula which will include all the 
refinements necessary to reflect in detail all the factors of wealth, population, 
and costs of construction. I believe the incentive-need-grant formula comes as 
close as practicable to balancing the interests of different States. 

The formula governing aid for school construction should be so devised as to 
leave a residue of resources in the States for the purpose of doing the rest of the 
educational job. It would indeed be merely a brick-and-mortar victory if we so 
exhausted our State’s resources in building classrooms that we had no reserves 
which could be used to attract the teachers needed in those classrooms. And in 
my opinion there is a real danger of encouraging States to strain so in meeting 
matching fund requirements as to drain their reservoir of future effort. The 
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incentive-need-grant proposal would reduce State matching fund requirements 
to allow the States sufficient reserves to face the problem of teachers’ salaries, 
teachers’ colleges, State universities, community colleges, and other essential 
educational programs. 

To be workable, the formula must be simple to apply and easy to understand. 
The incentive-need-grant proposal is based on objective, known, and easily 
accessible facts. Allocations under this formula are simple to compute and 
readily understandable. 

Two appendixes are submitted herewith. One shows the method used in com- 
puting the proposed authorizations for the States. The other is a selected com- 
parative table of the allocations proposed under the incentive-need-grant formula, 
H. R. 1, H. R. 3986. 

In arriving at these conclusions, I have consulted with the Governor of my 
State, our State commissioner of education, and others who have had experience 
in the planning of educational programs. I have followed the testimony and 
proposals before this subcommittee. I hope that the result will be helpful to you 
in your deliberations. 

APPENDIX A 


METHOD OF CALCULATING ALLOCATIONS UNDER THE INCENTIVE-NEED-GRANT FORMULA 


I. Incentive grant (Federal authorization, $3800 million) 

The per pupil allocation is determined by dividing the total number of school 
age (5 to 17) children in the United States and its Territories (36,844,000) into 
the total authorization ($300 million). This allocation is $8.14 per pupil. 

To determine the authorization available to the individual State or Territory, 
multiply the per pupil allocation ($8.14) by the number of school-age children in 
the State or Territory. 

II. Need grant (Federal authorization, $300 million) 

The per pupil need grant is determined by (1) dividing the average income per 
school-age child in the State or Territory into the average income per school-age 
child for the Nation ($7,947) ; (2) multiplying the result of this computation by 
the incentive-grant allocation per pupil ($8.14). 

The total authorization per State under the need-grant formula is determined 
by multiplying the per pupil need-grant by the total number of school-age chil- 
dren in the State or Territory. 

Illustration 


Maine.—School-age population, 207.000. Income per school-age child, $6,415. 

Incentive grant: 207,000 times $8.14 equals $1,684,980 (matching funds re- 
quired, $1,684,980). 

Need grant: $7,947 divided by $6,415 equals $1.24 times $8.14 equals $10.09; 
207,000 times $10.09 equals $2,088,630. 
Total authorization available 
Matching funds required___-~_-- 
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APPENDIX B 


Comparative tables of amounts available under H. R. 1, H. R. 8986, and 
incentive-need-grant formula 


ARIZONA! 











Authoriza- | State match- Total al- 

Proposal tion ing Total location 
per pupil 

nace ene snctemasinthimacsniestasaaiinist tiatplsiaapstithaneien ikea eal ee 
a | . | $3, 807, 000 $3, 807, 000 $7, 614, 000 |} $16. 28 
H, R. 3986 ; | 2, 524, 000 1, 602, 000 | 4, 216, 000 10. 79 
Need-grant program - - . | 4, 319, 640 | 1, 904, 760 6, 224, 400 18. 46 
| 


1 Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if Arizona were to raise the equivalent of the matching funds 
required under H. R. 1 the total available for educational purposes would be $8,126,640. Of this, $1,902,240 
could be used for general purpose educational aid. 

DELAWARE 2 





| 

$1, 253, 000 
381, 000 | 
| 
| 





762, 000 1, 143, 000 4.95 
626, 780 1, 686, 300 13. 76 





int program ° 


3, 000 a $2, 506, 000 | $16. 28 
1, 059, 520 | 


| 
| 
| 
' 





2 Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if Delaware were to raise the equivalent of the matching 
funds required under H. R. 1 the total available for educational purposes would be $2,312,520. Of this 
$626,220 could be used for general purpose education aid. 


MONTANA 3 





— declan illness * . —_-— eal memenneaaets Wana 

H. R. 1 | $2, 391, 000 $2, 391, 000 $4, 782, 000 $16. 28 

H. R. 398% 1, 405, 000 , 242, 000 2, 647, 000 | 9. 56 

Need-grant program - - . | 2, 500, 470 1, 196, 580 3, 697, 050 | 17.01 
| 


3 Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if Montana were to raise the equivalent of the matching funds 
required under H, R. 1 the total would be $4,891,470. Of this, $1,194,420 could be used for general purpose 
education aid, 


NEW JERSEY 4 


" l | l 
H. R.1 . SRT Phas, oe cl $17,016,000 | $17,016,000 | $34, 032, 000 | $16, 28 
H. R. 3986 PES RS. ; ;, 489,000 | 10,980.000 | 16, 469, 000 | 5. 25 
Need-grant program eh aca eine ye 14) 560, 320 | 8,514,440 | 23,074, 760 | 13. 91 
| \ | 


4 Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if New Jersey were to raise the equivalent of the matching 
funds required under H. R. 1 the total available for educational purposes would he $31,576,320. Of this, 
$8,501,560 could be used for general-purpose education aid. 


NEW YORK5 


H. R. 
H. R. aac 
Need-grant program 


eee éananie secusdseses.-) CR RO $49, 192, 000 $98, 384, 000 
65, 000 31, 535, 000 | 47, 300, 000 | 


, 216 24, 615, 360 66, 467, 576 | 
| 





5 Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if New York were to raise th 
funds required under H. R. 1, the total available for educational purposes wot 
$24,576,640 could be used for general-purpose education aid. 


e equivalent of the matching 
ld be $91,044,216. ¢ ] 





PENNSYLVANIA 6 


H. R.1 : i . --| $37, 659,000 | $37, 659, 000 | $75,318, 000 $16. 28 
H. R. 3986 E ; oe 18,803,000 | 22,898,000 | 41,701,000 | 8. 12 
Need-grant program cnet 36, 368, 650 18, 844, 100 55, 212, 750 15, 71 


6 Under the incentive-need-grant pereenel, if Pennsylvania were t¢ ) Te 1ise the equivalent of the matching 
funds required under H. R. 1, the total available for educational | purposes would be $74,027,650. Of this, 


$18,814,900 could be used for general-purpose education aid. 
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Comparative tables of amounts, etc.—Continued 
WEST VIRGINIA? 











Se a ee a ee ee ee ee Saiedictiaeads | $8, 622, 000 $8, 622, 000 | $17, 244, 000 | $16. 28 
Rss OS de nae | 6, 699, 000 3, 349, 000 10, 048, 000 12. 64 
PN nn ores occa cc Sees 11, 734, 200 | 4, 314, 200 16, 048, 400 I 22.14 





? Under the incentive-need-grant proposal, if West Virginia were to raise the equivalent of the ‘eet 
funds required under H. R. 1, the total available for educational purposes would be $20,356,200. Of this, 
$4,307.800 could be used for general-purpose education aid. 


Mr. Barry. Mr. Coffin, you may be heard. 
You may be seated and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Corrtn. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not propose 
to take much of your time this morning. Certainly you have a 
great many things to be pr esented to you. What I am trying to do 
in this memorandum which you have is merely to make a proposal 
for your consideration ar simply to the problem of allocating 
any funds that might be authorized in any school construction bill 
which eventually may be forthcoming from this subcommittee and 
oT your general committee. 

I do not pretend to be informed or to be an expert as to all of the 
facets and all of the problems involved in working out a fair, ade- 
quate, and realistic school construction bill, but coming from a State 
of somewhat limited financial resources, it has occurred to me and 
to people with whom I have talked, such as our own commissioner of 
education, school leaders in Maine, newspaper people, and students 
of the problem, that various factors should be considered. The need 
factor isone. Yet we realize that the need factor cannot be the com- 
plete and sole criterion. 

At the same time we realize that there is some danger of devising 
a bill that demands too much of a State of limited resources, that 
might see the undesirable effect of all available funds being channeled 
into building classrooms without leaving what I call in this state- 
ment a residue of resources to face up to the problems of teachers’ sal- 
aries, teachers colleges, community colleges, State universities, and 
so on. 

Now, the proposal that IT have suggested is a simple one and it is 
contained on page 319 of this hearing. It is elaborated on pages 320 
and 321, particul: aoe in the appendices we have worked out as to how it 
would apply in various States. Some of the States are those ren- 
resented on this subcommittee. Simply stated, we would take the 
same amount of funds proposed in House Resolution 1 and would 
divide it into two parts. As to half of it we would count noses, and 
as to the other half we would count income. As far as the first half 
is concerned, that would be given on a matching basis. We would 
count noses, take $300 million per year, divide it into school-age ponu- 
lation, and that would come to abont $8.14 per school-age child. We 
would give that to States on a matching basis. 

The other half would not be on a matching basis. It would be a 


orant. That would be given to States in accordance with their ratio 
of average income per school-age child to the national average in- 
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come and that factor would in a sense be an equalizing factor, but we 
would not carry the principle of equalization to the point where that 
would be the sole factor. 

We realize that the income tax itself is a built-in equalizer to a cer- 
tain extent. We realize that various factors of remoteness and climate 
and cost of living and cost of construction and many other factors 

cannot be perfectly realized in any formula and therefore we feel that 
this proposal, in itself simplicity, comes about as close as we can get 
to a plan that meets what I have set forth as the three criteria of fair- 
ness, simplicity, and realism. 

It is fair because it recognizes the need of some of the States and 
recognizes the need factor. It is workable because it is simple, and it 
is realistic because it leaves in the many States of more limited re- 
sources a reservoir which can be used for these other pressing prob- 
lems that all of us recognize exist. 

Having said that, I see no need to take up the time of this com- 
mittee any further this morning because whatever my thoughts have 
been on this particular point I have tried to set forth as fully as pos- 
sible in the statement. 

Mr. Batmry. Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Ketter. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf! 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatu. I want to commend our colleague for the constructive 
proposal he has outlined here. It seems to me that we are all very 
well aware of the fact that we want to take into account all of these 
different factors. I find this formula proposal a very stimulating idea 
and one that I think we should seriously consider along with the others 
that have been proposed. I would like to commend our colleague for 
the resourcefulness indicated by his statement and for coming here and 
presenting it to us. 

Mr. Baiey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr, Fretixncuuysen. Mr. Coffin, I am a little puzzled. I cannot 
digest what your proposal is exactly. As I understand it, your pro- 
posal requires less of the States in order to qualify for Federal aid 
than either the administration or the Kelley bills. 

Mr. Corrin. That is correct. 

Mr. FrevincHuyseN. ‘And your basic reason for that is that the 
States may be too poor, that, if they were to divert as many funds as 
necessary under either of the two bills which the committee is consider- 
ing, there would not be a sufficient residue, »s you put it. 

Mr. Corrin. I am considering H. R. 1 and the demand that, that 
would make. We feel that H. R. 1 comes-closer to fulfilling the class- 
room needs than perhaps the administration bill as devised. 

Mr. Freninguuysen. In what respect does it come closer ? 

Mr. Corrtn. It is a larger sum of money: in total funds allocated 
for the problem. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Of course the total number of dollars. being 
allocated in any case, I am sure you will agree, is in itself a drop i in 
the bucket. Unless we can stimulate the States and communities to 
solve their own problems, the Federal aid may retard the program 


rather than facilitate it. 
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Mr. Corrin. That is right, and that is where we have left in this pro- 
posal the incentive. We call this the incentive need grant formula 
and would like to keep in the incentive. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You have left less incentive to the commu- 
nities than either of the other bills. 

Mr. Corrtn. It is a question of balancing. My point is that by 
maximizing your incentive you at the same time are apt in some cases 
to destroy ‘incentive by leaving a State without the resources to do a 
real job, for example, on teachers’ salaries. 

Now, people could differ as to where you draw the line. 

Mr. FrevincnuyseNn. Is it not appropriate for the State to draw 
that line? If it feels that it would drain itself of too many resources, 
if it qualified for all the construction assistance that is available be- 
cause it would therefore not have enough money to pay teachers, it 
would just not bother to take up all that it was authorized to take 
up in order to have enough money. I am worried about the lack of 
incentive which your proposal seems to have. If it is even less than 
the Kelley bill which 1s just school-age population and there must be 
a matching on that basis, you may well have such a relaxation of effort 
or no additional effort. Thereby the whole point of the Federal 
program would be in effect at least nullified. There would be no 
major change in what is presently being done at the local level if you 
do not really make them press pretty hard if they are going to qualify 
for these Federal funds and get the job done. 

Mr. Corr1n. The only answer, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that I could make 
is contained in two comments: 

First, that State legislators are very human and very prudent and 
I think when they have a matching program and they realize that by 
extending 50 cents they can realize a dollar that they will be tempted 
to go along ona matching program to their fullest extent even though 
it may be somewhat unwise. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The answer to that may be that you should 
not have the program at all. The argument has been advanced that 
it is discrimination against education if you do not provide a matching 

rogram because there is matching available in other programs such as 
1igh ways. 

Mr. Corrix, I think that the matching principle is a very sound 
one. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. But you do not like it much? 

Mr. Corrin. We feel that this leaves a greater degree of flexibility 
in the States. That is, they can come in and under the proposal. we 
have suggested they can put in all of their money on school buildings 
or they can take a ‘certain amount of it which would not be required 
under the maximum matching part of the program and they can take 
that part and put it into these other projects. 

Mr. Fretincuvursen. Is that not true about any kind of a program, 
that, no matter what kind of Federal program, they can take it or 
leave it, as you say? Ofcourse they can. 

Mr. Corrin. I just say that realistically the States are going to very 
naturally want to take their full extent of matching funds. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. They either are or are not. If they figure 
they are too poor they are certainly not going to take it. It is some- 
thing we cannot tell until we make it available. 
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Mr. Corrin. There is this added factor of being tempted by the very 
matching quality that is fair and just, I think, if you are going to 
approximate doing the job. We have just tried to strike a balance 
between carrying that so far that some States will perhaps go in for 
construction more than they should in justice to the other demands on 
their money. 

Our proposal leaves them, I think, a freer discretion as to how to 
use the reservoir of funds. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Just as an example of what worries me, you 
mention my own State as an example of how the program would 
operate. I take it that in your need grant program the same amount 
as in the Kelley bill is authorized, is that right ! 

Mr. Corrrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Frevinecnuysen. But you would substantially reduce the re- 
quired matching by New Jersey in order to qualify for the $14,500,000 
which would be available in my own State, is that right? 

Mr. Corrin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. The theory is that, if we made them put up 
$17 million in order to qualify for the $17 million under the Federal 
authorization that they would not be able to do it. If my State is 
not able to match at least as much as the Federal Government puts 
up, I do not think myself that we ought to have the program at all. 
I am from a so-called wealthy State. What I o to do is to see 
the Federal money be spent as wisely as possible. I do not think that 
a proposal such as yours, which requires my State to put up only 
half of what the Federal Government is putting up is asound program. 

In other words, I do not think that 1t is enough to have my State 
put up $814 million to get $1414 million. There is no great strain 
involved certainly in identical matching, and I should hope there 
would be no great strain to provide twice as much money at the State 
level as the Federal Government puts up. In other words, as you say, 
you have to draw the line somewhere. I would like to see a situation 
in which, if the State feels that it is too steep a price to pay, they do 
not do it. 

Basically, I would like to see all States and communities do this 
job themselves. The Federal Government is holding out a kind of a 
carrot, an incentive. As you say, you do not want such a big carrot 
that they will get indigestion in trying to swallow it. You want to 
make it so easy that I should think you might say, “Give it to them 
without strings attached, but not too much, because it might disrupt 
what they are doing at the State level.” 

In effect, that is what your proposal is, as I understand it. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think what we are talking about is not a matter of 
logic but a matter of values. You draw the line in one place and I 
draw it in another place. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It is a cold matter of dollars and cents trans- 
lated in your proposal. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think, if I may make one comment, that the situa- 
tion in New Jersey might very well be different from the situation 
in a less wealthy State. New Jersey might very well use the same 
amount of money that it would use under H. R. 1 and put it all into 
buildings and still be able to do what is necessary with regard to 
salaries, although I suspect perhaps that you are better off now in 
regard to teachers’ salaries than some of these more rural States. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. We have a very good record, incidentally, as 
far as salaries. 

Mr. Corrin. Our problem in Maine, and I think perhaps there are 
other States ‘aiaalente situated, is this: That we are very low in our 
teachers’ salaries. I think one study placed us 40th in the list of 
States. We have a tremendous job to do. Under H. R. 1, to obtain 
maximum benefits under construction of classrooms, we have to put in 
a little over $3 million a year. 

Now, we have made tremendous strides in the past several years. 
We are spending about $7 million for State subsidy for education 
in our State. This year we are trying to up it to $9 million. That is 
an added $2 million. If we add to that the $3 million for construction, 
and we would be very tempted to do it because we have a great class- 
room need, we may just find that there is an imbalance created in our 
approach to education and I just think that the proposal that we 
have suggested leaves a greater degree of flexibility to Maine to 
make its educational bed in the wisest possible way, wiser perhaps 
than under H. R. 1 or the administration bill. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. If you are so concerned about the impact that 
this Federal program may have on your own State’s budget problems, 
it seems to me that you should not automatically assume that the 
higher appropriation is the more valuable one. It seems to me that 
the amount that we make available in grants may not be the crucial 
thing but rather the specific way in which it is distributed. If that 
amount can be distributed in such a way as to encourage local effort 
and State effort, it is going to do the most effective job. I assume 
from what you.say that you agree with that. Do you not realize that 
a large Sr arate may require that extra effort from the State 
which will mean perhaps in your own State’s case an enforced reduc- 
tion of effort so far as teachers’ salaries are concerned? Perhaps we 
should be modest or relatively modest in the amount we appropriate 
under the grant program instead of assuming that because it is a 
bigger amount it is automatically better. 

I realize that we are on different sides of the political fence but I 
hope you do not automatically, for that reason, think that the larger 
appropriation is an automatically better appropriation. 

Mr. Corrin. I have tried to indicate a balance in the proposal. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But the balance could come out of the size of 
the aPEropries ion ; could it not ? 

Mr. Corrin. I would doubt it. I would think that you have to face 
the job that needs to be done and gear the total. 

Mr. Frecineuuysen. I do not know what that means. Of course 
we would like to face the job which has to be done. Specifically the 
job might be better done with a lower appropr iation but with certain 
strings on it in order to increase the local effort and State effort. 

Mr. Corrin. I would doubt that I could accept that statement in the 
way that you have just made it tome. I think the amount has a great 
deal to do with the progress we make in solving this classroom 
shortage. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It is a problem that goes far beyond the 
grant-in-aid proposal. Also, as I assume you realize, the other parts 
of the program may be at least as valuable as the grant-in-aid. The 
amount under either the Kelley bill or in ours is a drop in the bucket 
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of the total amount that we expect to spend in this next 10 years if we 
are going to have the adequate classrooms at the end of that time. 

Mr. Corrin. No; I would not think that. I would think that, at 
least as far as our State is concerned, the Kelley bill amount would be 
considerably more than a drop in the bucket for the classroom prob- 
lem. It would help us substantially to lick that problem. It might 
not completely do it, but over a period of 5 years under the Kelley 
bill it would be a total amount in Maine of $6 million a year for 5 
years. 

Mr. Freirncuvysen. That is if you are willing or able to put up 
$314 million yourself to match those funds. As. you say, that is a 
considerable sum. If we take your formula it is still a considerable 
sum, over one-half million dollars. 

Mr. Corrtx. The amount, I think, is important under either the 
Kelley bill or our proposal. It would certainly go far to handle that 
problem and under our proposal we feel that it would also place the 
State in the position of perhaps making greater strides at the same 
time during the same period to lift the teachers’ salaries to the point 
where we are competitive with the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I think the problem to which you call our 
attention is serious and I think we will certainly consider your points 
carefully. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Haskexy. I might state that the State of Maine, next to Dela- 
ware, is closest to my heart. I would like to ask whether, if it wanted 
to, Maine could finance its own educational facilities? 

Mr. Corrin. Well, I would like to answer that, Mr. Haskell, by 
pointing out one fact that you members of the subcommittee should 
realize. I would say yes with certain qualifications and the quali- 
fication is a big one—if our weather and our area were not what our 
weather and area are. We spend twice as much as the average State 
on highways. We are as big as the rest of New England put to- 
gether. We have roads that must go 300 miles across a very sparsely 
settled State and we spend per capita over $55 per year on roads. 
The average national per capita expenditure for roads is $30 a year. 
Now, if we took that extra $25 per capita per year that we spend for 
roads, which the average State does not have to spend, we would find 
a residue of about $2214 million that we could use for eduaction, but 
we do not have it. Now, our average income until recently was about 
the lowest in New England. It still, with Vermont, is the lowest, a 
little over $1,400 a year average per capita income. With that high 
road bill which we need to spend if doctors are to visit farmhouses and 
if children are to go to schools and if farmers are to reach their 
markets, we just cannot do the job that we should be doing no matter 
how much “get up and git” we may have in the good old Yankee tradi- 
tion. We have that one dramatic factor that is something to conjure 
with. 

Mr. Haske. Would you say that you must look with a relatively 
cold eye at some of the other States without this particular problem 
and wonder why they do not solve all of their educational needs 
themselves? 

Mr. Corrin. No, we do not look with a critical or wondering eye. 
They have other problems that are also difficult. 
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Mr. Hasxetz. Are they as difficult as yours? 

Mr. Corrin. They may be difficult in a different manner. For ex- 
ample, we do not have a drought problem and we realize that that is a 
most serious situation. We do havea high water level for which we are 
grateful. We recognize that there may be other problems just as 
difficult. but that is one problem that is pretty hard to lick with the 
limited income and yet the necessity of keeping roads which suffer 
frost upheaval in wintertime and keeping them in the condition that 
is necessary in modern-day travel. 

Mr. Haske. I do not want to prolong the testimony. I would 
just like to say that I think Maine certainly has done a pretty good 
job on education. I feel, as Mr. Frelinghuysen said, that I hate to see 
you reduce the requirement of the State to solve its own needs and 
your bill does less of this requiring than either the administration or 
the Kelley bills so that on a necessity basis I would prefer the other 
two. 

Mr. Corvin. We do not feel that we should lessen the requirement. 
We just feel that the State should have more flexibility to deal with, 
perhaps a more limited reservoir, than exists in many other States. 
We would hope that the State would put up, and we think that the 
State today is so aware of educational needs that it would put up, 
as much money as it would under H. R. 1, but it might use some of it in 
a different way. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair wants to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine for his appearance. 

We are going to have to work out a formula here that we think will 
be the best for the Nation as a whole and one which will not injure 
in any way at all any individual State. Your idea is a new approach 
and one that might be a compromise approach to the allocation of these 
funds. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for appearing. 

Mr. Corrrx. Mr. Chairman, thank you for giving me this time. 

Mr. Battry. At this time the committee will hear from the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Women. 

Miss Christine M. Heinig will speak on behalf of Dr. Kate Hevner 
Mueller and Mrs. James W. Kideney of New York, chairman of the 
legislative program committee of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

You may identify yourself to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE M. HEINIG, ASSOCIATE IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, ON BEHALF OF DR. KATE 
HEVNER MUELLER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY, AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, AND MRS. JAMES W. 
KIDENEY, OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Miss Hernic. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Christine M. 
Heinig. 

Because of your pronunciation of my name, maybe I ought to tell 
you a funny little story that happened to me when I was in Australia. 
I went through a red light in Australia and had to go to court. The 
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men in the boxes who announced the victim that was then to come up 
in front of the judge, when they called my name-—and they have boxes 
all through the corridors—called the name “Miss Hen-Egg.” I am 
amused to hear you say that. 

[Tam Christine M. Heinig, the associate in elementary and secondary 
education of the American Association of University Women and I 
would like to give a statement in support of Federal aid for school 
construction for tax-supported pub lic and elementary and secondary 
schools. On beh lf of the chairman of our committee, D. Kate Hevner 
Mueller, professor of education, Indiana University and chairman, 
committee on education, American Association of University Women, 
and Mrs. James W. Kideney of New York, chairman, legislative 
program committee, American Association of University Women. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to come before this 
committee to testify on behalf of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women in favor of legislation which will provide federal aid 
for school construction. 

This year marks the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Association of University Women. During these years in 
the field of education the members of this association have worked 
consistently not only for the improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties for women, but to raise standards of education at every level 
from the nursery school through the university. 

This association of 140,000 members organized in 1,367 branches, 
at its last convention in June 1955 at Los Angeles, Calif., reaffirmed 
its support of Federal aid to education by adopting the following 
resolution : 

Support of Federal aid under conditions safeguarding State control to tax- 
supported elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision 
and control. 

Although our activities in the field of education have been centered 
on extending educational horizons and improving the quality of edu- 
cation in content, in methods of teaching and teacher education, we 
became convinced 20 years ago that in order to reach our goals we 
must also face realistically the problems of financing education. It 
was at that time that our first outline on local school finance was 
prepared for the guidance of branch study groups. 

Recently in 1955, 264 AAUW branches working in 43 States, in 
Guam and the District of Columbia concluded a nationwide study 
on the subject of school finance. ‘This study convinced our members 
of certain things which I will mention briefly which relate directly 
to arguments of need for Federal aid for school construction which 
have been discussed before your committee: First, that local com- 
munities and States can and should do much more to find the neces- 
sary dollars to pay for their schools; second, that there are some 
communities which are unable, even with State aid, to finance their 
schools; third, that before local resources can be adequately tapped, 
changes in restrictive State and local laws will have to be enacted; 
and that the years of work in public education which it will take to 
effect changes in regulations and constitutions will, without Federal 
aid, deny even a minimum standard of education to many children of 
this generation. 
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We stand firmly behind the contention that adequate school facili- 
ties and well-qu: alified teachers are essential components of the 
schools, which in our democracy are expected to prepare our children 
for the diverse roles they must play in the years ahead. We know 
that adequate operational faciilties must be provided if the children 
of today are to be taught the skills they will need to keep pace with 
an increasingly complex world. 

We know, as we will testify, that poor working conditions in our 
schools are decreasing the ability of our schools to maintain this stand- 
ard of education. 

The members of this association are practical community workers. 
These 140,000 women represent a segment of society convinced of the 
value of education in a democracy. They are women who are sub- 
stantially taxed on their incomes and real estate as, according to a 
recent survey their median family income falls roughly at $6,750. 

They know—when they work to change laws and regulations per- 
mitting higher bond issues—that they are increasing the tax demands 
on their incomes. 

They know the significance of the annually increasing size of the 
Federal budget. 

The members of this association in their national convention in 
1955, after the publication of the Hoover Commission report, resolved 
to work for economy in Government. 

ut they also recognize that in many school communities in every 
State in the Union a state of emergency exists in school housing. 

They have gone on record as being opposed to Federal control of 
any kind in their schools—as believing schools to be the responsi- 
bility of the State. 

They would not subscribe to Federal aid for school construction if 
th ey cou! Id see any alternate and immediate solution to this pros blem. 

They know that the Federal aid available for school construction 
in any of the proposals before this committee would make only a 
dent on the size of the problem. 

But they believe such a program of Federal aid to the States could 
be effective if the money was distributed equitably according to need 
in a bill which we are confident your committee will report. 

The AAUW believes that Federal aid now would serve as a powerful 
incentive to both State and local authorities not only in finding money 
to match the Federal grants, but to undertake much more ambitious 
programs than might now seem possible. We believe Federal aid 
now would stimulate State legislators to revise the restrictions on 
bonding debt limits, raise permissible interest rates on bonds where 
necessary, broaden or revise tax sources, and/or offer State guarantees 
for school bonds. 

In addition, we know such aid would encourage the individual! 
citizen, who has been working to effect essential improvements in local 
school financing. 

As laymen and volunteers who serve on school boards and citizens 
advisory councils, we have time after time had the bitter experience 
of seeing legislation defeated which would provide regulations and 
constitutional amendments permitting localities to raise more money 
for their schools. 
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In the 20 years in which the schoolroom shortage has been accumu- 
lating, our members working in many local school districts have 
encountered the same difficulties which are reported from our branches 
in Alabama. 

Our Alabama State chairman in her report dated October 1954 on 
the AAUW tax study said that Birmingham was a city that “can 
finance its schools,’ and expressed confidence that the bond issue 
to be voted upon in the next month could not fail to pass. However, in 
a note dated 1 month later, November 4, 1954, she stated that the 
legislation had failed to pass and said, “so the situation is now 
critical,” 

More recently in 1956, in the same State of Alabama, three school 
amendments to the State constitution which our members actively 
supported were defeated. They would have provided (1) a grad- 
uated tax increase for constructional and maintenance ane (2) a 
$110 million bond issue for school buildings, (3) provision to local 
school districts to increase their school bond indebtedness. 

In our yearly reports from branch officers we have, in our files, a 
history of ex: umples of some successful and many unsuccessful attempts 
to vote school bond issues. 

These files provide us with evidence that repeated efforts have been 
made to meet an ever mounting shortage of classrooms, and that 
progress while creditable, has not kept pace. 

Mr. Chi: airman, we have been attempting to say that we have evi- 
dence of a desperate nationwide shortage of classrooms. We have not 
ade an e (fort to collect statistical data on this shortage ourselves, be- 

ause local and State school officers and the United States Office of 
Education are responsible for the collection of such data and have 
stablished adequate machinery for gathering the facts and inter- 
pre ting hem. 

At this P omt we would like to say that we believe Sec retary Folsom’s 
report to the committee was a comprehensive, lucid, and a just ap- 
praisal of the classroom shortage situation which gives us ample proof 
that there isa nationwide crisis in school housing. 

[ do not know whether you have had time to see the news report 

hat we see reported in the Post this morning that the Office of Educa- 
on - is a new report out with this year’s statistics on the classroom 
hortage, but it is in the Post on page A—10, and we would like to have 
this inse aie in the record if that is the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Battery. We have no objection to inserting it in the record. 
{ would like, for the benefit of the witness, to say that the program was 
presented by Secretary Folsom to the committee. 
fiss Hernia. He had those figures then. 

a Battey. They were submitted and are a matter of record. 

fiss Hernia. Then I would withdraw that. 

‘reviously in this statement we have spoken of our efforts to work 
for teacher recruitment and for improveme nts in teaching. 

We see no solution to the problem of supplying the demand for 


talified teachers. This ooh ize is intensified by the well- 
established fact that able teachers are becoming discouraged and are 
leaving the profession as a result of poor working conditions. De- 
flections from the teaching profession cannot be replaced because no 


alified teachers are available. 
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In illustration we cite a study reported by our AAUW branch in 
San Diego, Calif. They reported in 1954 that overcrowding is having 
a direct effect on increasing the shortage of teachers and ‘decreasing 
the holding power of the schools in maintaining their staff. 96 
percent of the teachers cooperating in the San Diego study reported 
that overcrowding was their greatest frustration; and reports from 
officials representing the Grossmont High School Teachers Associa- 
tion, the San Diego County Teachers Association, the superintendent 
of LaMesa- Spring V: alley EB lementary School District; the California 
Teachers Association, and the San Diego State Teachers College, bear 
out the fact that overcrowded classrooms and inadequate buildings 
are the No. 1 problem in holding teachers in the profession, even in 
school distric ts where salaries for teachers are high. 

In relation to the classroom shortage and teacher recruitment, the 
superintendent of the Grossmont Union High School District reported 


toAAUW: 


The numer of persons selecting teaching as a career has been reduced far below 
the number needed because of the poor working conditions created by ove! 
crowding. Immediate and adequate assistance is urgently needed. 

The association stated before this committee last year, and repeats 
again today, that we hope collateral issues such as the segregation 
issue will not be inserted in the school construction bill. We maintain 
that the issue is not germane to this legislation and should, we believe 
be more properly dealt with, as the President’s office stated last July, 
in the Federal judiciary and not the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

We hope that this testimony from a group of laymen, parents, 
teachers, and taxpayers has given this committee a yardstick by 
which to measure the conviction and the desires of the individuals 
most concerned—those who need the schools and those who must in 
the end pay for them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Barty. Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Keutiey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. FRretINGHuysEN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Miss 
Heinig a few questions in connection with her testimony. 

You suggest that the Federal construction program would provide 
a powerful incentive to States and local communities to do more than 
they have both in raising funds and in pushing pro; gressive } Sons 
programs. I take it that you consider that the basic justification for 
any legislation in this field is that we would like to encourage the 
local and State levels of government to do more than they have, is 
that not so? 

Miss Hernie. Well, we believe that would be a partial result of 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Fre~tincHuysen. Would that be a desirable result, if I might 
interrupt ? 

Miss Hernic. A very desirable result. Our members are loathe to 

for Federal aid and have not come to this decision until they 
were convinced that they needed it to get what we believe is right 
for the education of children today. 
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But our members also have found in their efforts to study this 
matter at the local level that there are communities even with State 
aid who would not be able to provide the kind of schools that their 
children need and they believe Federal aid is necessary for those 
communities. 

Mr. FretincnvuysEn. It is both an effort to pinpoint the areas of 
need and provide some assistance to those areas of need and, gener- 

ally speaking, nationwide to encourage communities to do more than 
they have done. 

Miss Hernic. Yes, we think it would be a great incentive. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. What puzzles me and worries me is the illus- 
trations you used on page 331 of this hearing with respect to Ala- 
bama. You point out that generally speaking members of your 

organization have had the hitter experience of seeing legislation de- 
feated which would provide regulations and constitutional amend- 
ments permitting localities to raise more money for their schools. 
Then you go on to say that Birmingham has the capacity to finance 
its schools. Yet, you say, legislation which would have provided 
some schools failed to pass as the result of citizens’ action at the polls. 
How is this reluctance at the local level going to be overcome or 
modified as the result of a Federal program. Is not the basic thing 
that we are really trying to do to encourage a greater awareness of 
the citizens back home of the need to build their own schools? If 
that capacity is there and they still refuse to build their own schools, 
is it up to the Federal Government to step in and say, “We will 
help you build them whether or not you have the c apacity” ? 

In other words, what really worries me is the fact that we may be 
ue | these communities to sit back on their haunches and say, 
“We will do it if you will provide us with some reason for doing it” 
The reason is already there. It is the children who are presently not 
being housed adequately. Why are there communities such as this 
that have the capacity and do not take action. What is the role of 
the Federal Government with respect to such a situation ? 

Miss Hernia. Well, I think I described it. In the first place, it 
was the city of Birmingham that said, “We feel we in Birmingham 
can finance our own schools.” That statement does not say, “And we 
would be willing to give some of our money to the rest of the States 
or whatever it is.” But the group in Birmingham felt that they could. 
This does not speak for all ‘of the school districts in Alabama. 

Mr. Freirncuuysen. I am talking about nothing but your own 
illustration. I am talking about the city of Birmingham. 

Miss Hernia. It is probably one of the wealthiest places in Alabama. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If they refused to do their own job what 
responsibility has Washington to see that that job gets done in spite 
of their reluctane % to do it! 

Miss Hernia. I think that I brought this out in my testimony by 

saying that we have the experience that our women are leaders in the 
community and they help to get these bond issues going and they 
work year after year and every time this bond issue comes up every 
2 years for voting it is defeated. I have an example in Michigan. 

Mr. Ff RELINGHUYSEN. So that you think we ought to bypass that 
local parti icipation onal say that the Federal Government will do it 
v iho it the pain of having a vote on it? 
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Miss Hernic. No, sir, I do not think so. 

Mr. FrevincHuysEN. Then what is your justification? How are 
we going to solve the situation in Birmingham by providing Federal 
aid if the c ‘apacity is there but there is an unwillingness at the local 
level to get the job done? 

Miss Hernia. I have had quite a bit of experience way back in the 
Emergency Nursery School days to justify the contention that when 
some Federal aid is necessary it acts as a stimulus and overcomes 
whatever groups those are, and we have done some studies to find 
which groups these are that are against this. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Should Federal aid specifically be made avail- 
able to Birmingham which has the capacity ? 

Miss Hernic. No. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do you feel it should not be made available 
if the capacity is there or do you feel that it should be made available? 

Miss Herniec. I would not say so. We are, of course, going to trust 
this to the States. We are not going to say Birmingham or Chicago 
should get this. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The States have to submit plans, of course. 

Miss Hernié. I think that children will suffer until the people in 
Birmingham that want better schools can overcome whatever block 
it is that is working against this bond issue and this takes years. It 
took many years in ‘Kalamazoo. It happened to be a real-estate block 
in Kalamazoo that was preventing this bond issue from being passed 

When the citizens found out which group it was after a number 
of years of struggling for it, then they went out of their way to ¢ get 
those citizens to £o and visit the se hool ls and showed them the condi- 
tion that the schools were in. It | happen «1 to be a real-estate group. 
Then those citizens voted for the bond issue and the next time it came 
up it passed. But it took many years. 

In Birmingham if they can find out who it is that is blocking this 
city issue perhaps they can pass this thing. It takes many citizens to 
work for it and my point was, Mr. Frelinghuysen, that the years th: at 
it takes to overcome these local problems are the years in which today’s 
children are going to suffer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But you are spelling out just what I am say- 
ing. Is that not an essenti: ully local problem of which you are talk- 
ing? Are we not dulling the responsibility of the citizens to under- 
stand and do something about their own problems if we come in with 
a general-assistance program that will affect a local situation such 
as developed in Birmingham ? 

Miss Hernie. No; I think that it would help if there is some assist- 
ance available from Federal money. As we saw way back in 1933, 
when I worked on the emergency nursery school program where 
States said they had no money at all, when we gave them a little 
money just for an educationally trained person to work in that State 
on the emergency programs those States that felt they had no money 
doubled, trebled, gave very much. They found it. It is an incentive. 
l think this would be an incentiv« »in Birmingham so that, if Birming- 
ham, even though it may be able, can get over its problems to finance 
its own schools, I think that the people that are working to overcome 
this resistance in Birmingham would be encouraged by some Federal 
money and make some progress. 
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Mr. Fretinaruysen. You are saying that it should be available 
then to overcome a local problem which may or may not be a group of 
real-estate people. 

Miss Hernia. I think it would help to inspire. 

Mr. Battey. Would the gentleman from New Jersey yield to the 
Chair? 

Mr. Fretincnvuysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would Tike to facetiously comment that pos- 
sibly they have too many people who are members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Miss Hernia. In Birmingham ¢ 

fr, Frenincueysen. If 1 may comment, may I say that what we 
are worried about is taxpayers. Again, this is a citizen’s vote. It 
may be a lack of interest on the part of citizens who should be voting 
that results in the turning down of this bond issue. This is a problem 
that takes place in countless districts. In my own State we have 
rejected bond issues. What worries me is whether a Federal program 
is going to improve that situation or whether it is just going to dull 
our own local sense of ea to get the job done because money 
will be more or less available. IT do not know yet what assistance 
you think it ought to be available to a place like Birmingham or if it 
should be available at all. 

My inclination is to feel that this is an area that should definitely 
not qualify for Federal assistance whether or not aid might overcome 
the resistance of a local group. The illustration which you bring out 

seems to be as good an argument against Federal aid as any I can 
think of. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. Frevineuvysen. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. om aur. There is no way in either of these bills or any of the 
other proposals that have been presented to us whereby the city of 
Birmingham would be entitled to share in the Federal aid under the 
conditions that the witness has brought out. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again I realize that, and as the witness has 
pointed out also, it will be up to the State to decide where the money 
goes. Yet I would be reluct: ant to see in any State plan the city of 
Birmingham able to qualify for assistance. I realize that pathens 
we have no control over the money once we appropriate it, but I do 
not want to see a program that will make available to the community 
which has the capacity to pay and which has definitely considered the 
proble 7 sque rely and has rejected the program to build more schools. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yie 1d? 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think the witness has made a point that it is very 
difficult to get any State aid for those very needy districts in Alabama 
when Birmingham, which would not enjoy any Federal aid under 
either of these bills and is a richer district, will not go down and help 
one of the other Alabama districts, so that therefore we are in need 
of some way to take care of those districts in Alabama that cannot 
take care of themselves and have not the local facilities. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I would not feel unhappy if you had not 
brought up the illustration of Birmingham as a situation which is 


eritical and stated that, therefore, we need Federal aid. It is critical 
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because of their own reluctance to face up to their own situation not 
because the Federal Government has a responsibility to solve their own 
problem. Is that not so/ 

Miss Hernia. It is up to the people, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. Which people? 

Miss Hernia. In that city. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. How is Federal aid going to help those people 
to realize their responsibility ? 

Miss Hernie. I think it will encourage the people who see it as their 
responsibility to get farther in overcoming these local obstacles. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May it also not mean that there will be a 
bypassing of that local effort and saying that “The Federal Govern- 
ment has more resources and eventually we will get + the money” ? 

Miss Hernte. I do not think it will work that way. As I have said 
in my testimony, the Federal aid is only going to ae a dent in our 
problem and we need to know that these localities are going to have 
to do all they can. I have 18 districts n Wisconsin that also say, “We 
are proud. We think we ought to be able to find the money. We are 
so tangled up in our tax problen ns in Wisconsin that we cannot see any 
light on overcoming them. It is going to take too long. We need some 
help until we can get straightened out.” 

Mr. FretincHuysen. But your basic feeling is that a Federal pro- 
gram should encourage as much as possible local communities to do 
theirown job. That isall Iam saying. 

Miss Hernic. That is what I think it will do. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen,. [ will yield there, Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Hasxetx. The thing that disturbs everybody here, I am 

sure, is that you have cited the case of Alabama where you have 138,000 
classrooms available and they say the need is around 11,000. Last 
year they only built 556 classrooms and they are only pengeiets to 
finish i in 1956-57 about 407. They are either sitting back waiting for 
Federal aid and failing to carry out their own respor ‘sibilit ies or, if 
the sy are carry ing out their own responsibilities, they do not put educa- 
ton very high on their list of needs to be taken care of in the State of 
Alabama because cet tainly Alabama can do better than 407 classrooms. 
So Mr. Frelinghuysen here is worried with the rest of us about trying 
to get Alabama to accept its responsibility; not to be told by the 
Federal Government, “This is what you are going to do, and like it. 
I would like to say th: at what you people are doing is a wonderful thing 
in going around and trying to encourage people to take care of their 
own needs. I donot want to be critica lof what you are doing because I 
know that you are doing just what ought to be done. Yet Alabama is 
not doing it, itself. 

Miss Hernte. Well, I am not so sure. I go fishing in Alabama. I 
go fishing in the richest county in Alabama, Baldwin County. Weare 
fortunate the re in being near enough to some of the nnlitary installa- 
tions whereby the nearest town of F ‘oley gets some Federal money for 
impacted areas. I think those poor-rich farmers in Alabama, because 
they are not ric h farmers, have done a fairly ’ good job in trying to get 


4 


wood schools. But their schools « lid not he eel) 1 to meet standards until 
they got a little Federal help and I think it has encouraged that town 
that | know very well to do much better by its schools. They are be- 


ginning to be a little proud of their schools and can have some up-to- 
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date farming education for those children. It has helped them a great 
deal. I think they are making progress. I feel that, as I have said in 
my testimony, this Federal aid will give that kind of stimulus to people 
that are trying. 

Mr. Haske. I am glad to hear you say that because the figure of 
only building 407 classrooms appears on the surface as if they are not 
trying to do ‘the job. 

‘Miss Hernic. Last year those schools in Baldwin County, hoping 
they would get a special tax levy raised during the year so that they 

could raise teachers’ salaries which are terribly low, went ahead and 
raised the teachers’ salaries on the basis that they were quite sure they 
were going to get this. Then when the vote came there were enough 
people to defeat this issue and the teachers then had to make the deci- 
sion of would they teach through the end of the year and say, “We 
know it is hard to get this money,” or would they say, “We will teac ‘h 
at this salary right wp until the end of April and then we will stop.” 
These are the kinds of problems. As the man who testified before me 
said, we need to improve so much in our schools that if Alabama was 
only building 500 classrooms, we will say, maybe they were trying to 
pay teachers a little more so that they could hold them in the 
profession. 

Mr. Hasxety. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Grirrtn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question. 

Mr. Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Grirrin. Has your organization taken a position on Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries previously ¢ 

atise Hrinic, Not asa Federal item. When that was up before our 
association 4 or 5 years ago I think there was such legislation and we 
opposed it in pr inciple. We are much more enthusiastic about Fed- 
eral aid for a thing like school construction. 

Mr. Grirrin. Do you think we are realistic in hoping or expecting 
at, through a short-term program, whether it is 4 or 5 years, the 
Federal Government can bring this up to a desirable level and then 
vet out of it or is this Federal aid for school construction something 

you see as an indefinite continuing need ¢ 

Miss Hernia. I think, speaking for the association, that we would 
like to see this be a temporary thing. 

Kven then, with continuing work on the part of citizens who believe 
in Federal aid to education, there are a lot of people who think that you 
can put children in a classroom rem have their bodies there and that 

ill be teaching. Any program such as this is not the end of anything, 
but I think it would be the sti anhae: to y have more people be willing to 
raise their taxes in favor of schools. Ithink it would help. I think it 
rnow. I know a superintendent in Arizona who 
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very discouragin 
has been the st perintendent of one of the districts in Phoenix for 20 
vears. He is just happy for the day to come when he can retire be- 
cause every year he has been in Arizona he has had to fight for a 
scho construction program and before he could get the school built 
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that he had helped to fich for the money for there were enough more 
new people to need 2 more schools instead of 1. He had never been 
it - to es atch up. 


* Grirrtn. I have no further questions. 
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Mr. Battry. May I thank the lady for her excellent presentation. 
I believe you said you had numerous wires from subsidiary associa- 
tions of your group. If you will supply those to the clerk, we will, if 
there is no objection from the committee, put them in the rec ord at 
this point. 

Miss Hetnic. We always ask our groups if they take any action at 
the Federal level to let us know. We have heard from about 18 States. 
I think we have 5 separate telegrams from the State of Wisconsin and 
4 or 5 from the State of Virginia. We have heard from 18 different 
States that they have expressed their wish for this type of Federal aid 
for school construction. 

Mr. Battery. Will you provide the clerk with copies of those and we 
will insert them in the record. 

Miss Hernia. We will do that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Kansas City, Mo., February 7, i957. 

DEAR MR. BARDEN: I am writing to you as a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Women of Kansas City to 
appeal to you to approve the President’s school-aid bill without amendment. 

I believe that as a country our future is only as bright and secure as the 
educational opportunities we provide for every child to become a thinking, use- 
ful, purposeful adult. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WM. SCHUMIEDERER 


St. Louris, Mo., February 3, 1957. 
REPRESENTATIVE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman of House Education and Labor Committee, 
United States House Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: The President’s message on education, particularly regarding 
aid to school construction was read with interest and approval by many mem- 
bers of our St. Louis branch of the American Association of University Women. 

It is on their behalf and as the chairman of the committee on education that 
I am writing to you to use your influence and good offices to hasten the enact- 
ment of suitable legislation to make these measures effective as early as possible. 

More classrooms and more teachers are the crying needs of our community 
and many others which cannot possibly provide them without Federal aid. 

The whole country is watching expectantly the work of your committee. 

Sincerely, 
MILpRED W. JARCHOW 
Mrs. Werner Jarchoy 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., February 1, 1957 
REPRESENTATIVE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and L a Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C 

DeAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: Iam writing you on behalf of the Independence, 
Mo., branch of American Association of University Women, with reference to 
Federal assistance for school construc tion. 

This is a problem above the realm of politics and one that should be dealt wit! 
on its own merit. It should not be incumbered with any suggestion of integra- 
tion and its companion difficulties 

You are, no doubt, overwhelmed with facts and figures substantiating the need 
for more school buildings in all parts of the country. May I say that Missouri 
is no exception. Many individual school districts have used all their valuation 
capacity for building purposes and keep themselves indebted to capacity at all 
times. Even then they are, in many instances, still without sufficient funds to 
do all that is needed in schoolhouse construction. 

We therefore urge you to do all that you can to promote a type of legislation 
which will give relief to school districts and will aid those unable to help them- 
selves. 
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It is clearly set out in the President’s message that ‘Federal aid must not in- 
fringe upon the American precept that responsibility for control of education 
rests with the States and communities.” 

It is within this premise that we ask your assistance. 

Yours truly, 
VAbDA TRASK, 
Member, Education Committee, Independence, Missouri Branch, American 
Association of University Women. 





KANSAS City, KANS., February 7, 1957. 
REPRESENTATIVE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman of House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you as a member of the Kansas City branch of the 
American Association of University Women. I should like to appeal to you and 
your committee to lend your weight in persuading the House of Representatives 
to approve President Eisenhower's school-aid bill without any amendments. 

Our group believes that the neglect of educational opportunities for our 
children means a loss to them and to our Nation. 

Respectfully, 
Lois GREEN WooD 
Mrs. Art Greenwood. 


Harvey, Itu., February 6, 1957. 
THE HONORABLE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. BARDEN: The Illinois State division of the American Association of 
University Women urges the committee’s approval of President Eisenhower’s 
4-year plan of Federal aid for school construction. We will continue to em- 
phasize the need for State control of funds allotted. 

Yours truly, 
ALICE STEWART, 
Legislative Program Chairman, Illinois State Division. 





WorRTHINGTON, MINN., February 6, 1957. 
REPRESENTATIVE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman House Education and Labor Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: As legislation chairman of the Nobles County 
branch of the American Association of University Women, I wish to notify you 
that our organization is much interested in the considerations that the National 
Government is giving to education, and are in favor of the present stand, espe- 
‘jally on school construction. 

May we urge support of such bill or bills? 

Most sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RatpH WINEWOOD, 
Legislation Chairman, Nobles County Branch, AAUW. 


KANSAS City, Mo., February 7, 1957. 
REPRESENTATIVE GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Our Kansas City branch of the American Association of University 
Women has watched with considerable interest the prolonged struggle to pass 
President Eisenhower's school-aid bill. 

As housewives and mothers, with past experience in the educational field and 
the business world, many of us feel strongly that the President’s school-aid bill 
should be passed without any amendments and without further delay. 
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The desegregation issue has been a very effective “red herring,” to distract 
attention from the real issues at stake, but you of the near South surely realize 
that the Southern States are drastically in need of school aid for the sake of 
the white children as well as the Negroes. I have found living and educational 
standards in the lower Southern States appalling, as recently as last month when 
I was in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas. 

I also approve President Eisenhower’s suggested method of apportioning this 
financial aid as needed rather than on a per capita basis, as highly populated areas 
have large industries to provide tax income for their schools. 

If there is anything further that we as an organization can do to help this cause, 
please let us know. Thanking you for your efforts in this direction, I am 

Yours very truly, 
EvELYN H. Hupson 
Mrs. M. R. Hudson. 





MANITowoc, WIs., February 8, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: I would like to place on record the fervent hope of the Manitowoc 
section, American Association of University Women, that Federal aid for school 
construction will be forthcoming in this session of Congress; and we hope that 
your committee—and you—will do all that is in your power to expedite the 
matter. 

We do not have to belabor the point that more classrooms are needed (the 
birth statistics alone illuminate that) we do not have to stress the point that 
a democracy demands a well-educated citizenry (such is obvious) ; nor that the 
richest country in the world should be able to afford the best possible schools; 
nor that Federal aid for school construction does not imply Federal control 
(the land-grant colleges have never been forced to accept Federal control in 
return for the land grants): surely the cold light of logic and available facts 
prove these things. On the basis of all these reasons, we urge you to answer 
affirmatively the President’s (and the Nation’s) pleas for Federal aid for school 
construction. 

Sincerely, 
CAROLYN SCHWARTZ 
Mrs. R. O. Schwartz, 
Legislative Chairman, Manitowoc, Wis., Branch American Association 
of University Women. 





ALLIANCE, NEBR., February 16, 1957. 





Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 

DeaR Mr. BARDEN: At our last meeting of AAUW the members voted 28 to 2 
against Federal aid for school construction. In fact the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be against Federal aid in any form for education and to be for the 
State and local community taking care of education. (These never get the job 
done, however. ) 

Very truly yours, 
MARY HARTWELL, 
Education Chairman. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The Seaford branch of the American Associa 
tion of University Women wishes me to inform you that their organization en 
dorses the program of Federal aid for education as presented by President Eisen 
hower in his message of January 28. 

We urge you to work for the enactment of this legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary S. WILEY, 
Chairman of Education, Board of Directors, Scaford Branch, AAUW 
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St. Croup, MINN., February 18, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: The St. Cloud branch of the American Association of University 
Women have watched with interest the recommendations to the Congress for 
Federal aid to education. As you no doubt know, our association’s chief interest 
is in the field of education. We strongly believe that prompt and immediate aid 
must be given to the schools of our country if we are to continue to provide 
even adequate educational facilities for the rapidly expanding population of our 
Nation. 

We as a branch therefore heartily endorse the President’s request for Federal 
aid to education and especially the appropriation for Federal aid for building 
additional schools. Westrongly urge that your committee take appropriate action 
on the bills before your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary E. Kine SmitH, Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Hussey. We have a statement from Mrs. W. H. Stowell of 
Barre, Vt., representing the American Association of University 
Women: and the following are from various branches of the American 
Association of University Women. The next is from the Bloomfield 
Branch, American Association of University Women; the American 
Association of University Women, Alexandria Branch, Alexandria, 
Va.; American Association of University Women, Kansas City, Mo.; 
American Association of University Women, Sheffield, Ala. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection, they may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Barre, Vt., February 2, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The members of the Barre, Vt., branch of 
AAUW wish to go on record as favoring passage of the $1.3 billion aid bill 
for schools. This Federal aid would serve to stimulate State and local efforts 
for the much-needed school construction. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. W. H. SToweE Lt, 
Secretary, Barre Branch. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
BLOOMFIELD BRANCH, 
Bloomfield, N. J., February 6, 1957. 
Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The board of the Bloomfield branch of the 
American Association of University Women has voted to notify you of our active 
interest in the President’s message to Congress on education, particularly in 
regard to school construction. 

We urge you and your committee to insure fast action in the House on this 
most pressing legislation by reporting the bill promptly, and hope that your 
committee will consider the program on its own merits without the complicated 
provisions which stalled it in the 84th Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. K. F. McPHERSON, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
Mrs. ROBERT POLGLAZE, 
Chairman, Education Committee. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
ALEXANDRIA BRANCH, 
Alexandria, Va., February 9, 1957. 
The Honorable Representative GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: The Alexandria Branch, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, joins with other lhvcal branches of this national 
organization of college-trained women in reiterating our support of Federal aid 
to education, particularly in school construction, and commending President 
Hisenhower for his recognition of this pressing problem. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary B. Licart, 
Mrs. Roy N. Licari, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Kansas City, Mo., February 9, 1957. 
Representative GrAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Education and Labor Committee. 

Dear Sire: As a member of the Kansas City, Mo., branch of the American 
Association of University Women, I would like to appeal te you to lend your 
support in persuading the House to approve the President’s school-aid bill with- 
out any amendments. Our group believes the neglect of education appropriation 
means a loss to our Nation. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. W. R. WagNeEr. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. Batley, 
Chairman, Subcommittee General Education, Education and Labor Com 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Sir: The members of the Tri-Cities Branch of the American Association 
of University Women feel that the time is now to act favorably toward Federal 
aid to education. 

A major disaster area anywhere in our country has always been promptly met 
by emergency Federal aid. We believe our schools to be a major disaster area, 
needing adequate and immediate relief on a national scale. 

We wish to commend President Eisenhower for his January 28 message to 
Congress on school construction. 

The welfare and training of the children of America must be placed above 
parties and politics. 

We deeply appreciate the efforts of you and your committee in this work. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. WiLpa B. BELL, 
Legislative Chairman, AAUW. 


Mr. Batrey. At this time, the committee will hear from Mr. Andrew 
Houwers, Sheboygan, Wis., County Taxpayers Association. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. HOUWERS, SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS., 
VICE PRESIDENT, SHEBOYGAN COUNTY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIA- 


TION, AND PRESIDENT, SHEBOYGAN FALLS SCHOOL BOARD 


Mr. Houwers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Andrew Houwers from Sheboygan County, Wis. I am president of 
the School Board of Sheboygan Falls, which is a town of about 3,600 
or 3.700. , 

Tama building contractor for my trade. 

If I were here talking for myself I would be pounding a drum for 


Federal aid to education, believe me. 
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Years of experience in taxpayers’ organizations and as a local school 
board member have convinced me that schools are one of the most 
important local government and community responsibilities and that 
nothing should be done to encourage a shirking of those responsibil- 
ities by our citizens. 

When those responsibilities begin to move away from the communi- 
ties and toward some central government we begin to lose something 
precious, we begin to lose the interest of the citizens—j ust as too many 

taxpayers have lost interest in the Federal tax load and the Federal 
budget because their employers have been made responsible for col- 
lecting and paying their taxes. Their wages have become their take- 
home pay—they do not worry about their taxes—and a sorry situation 
it is with ever-increasing Federal budgets. 

When schools cease to become a financial responsibility they become 
nothing but a moral responsibility. When you bring things down to 
where they become moral responsibilities your grip upon them weak- 
ens. All of us have watched enough elections, for example, to know 
what a relatively small number of “eligible voters turn out—and yet, 
I am sure most of us will agree that voting is one of our most im- 
portant moral responsibilities. 

In our school districts we have voters voting on our problems in 
a townhall type of meeting. 

So much for moral responsibility. 

I do not want to see the Federal Government get into the business 
of financing local school construction and I have a far greater dislike 
for the idea of the Federal Government ever getting into the field of 
helping to pay for school operation. 

Historically when the Federal Government moves into an existing 
State or local government program with aid it generally winds up 
either dominating that program or leaving an inflated operation to 
be supported locally. 

I wonder a little bit if, perhaps, listening to the discussion this 
morning, that might not be what happens. Local experience with 
Federal economics aid in the Smith-Hughes Act as far as the agri- 
culture program is concerned bears this out with my own experience. 
We do not want to risk Federal domination of anything so important 
as developing the minds of our future voters and taxpayers. 

I might add in all seriousness that State aid is bad enough. 

Mr. Battny. May the Chair interrupt the witness ? 

Mr. Houwerrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Legislation has nothing to do with those programs. 
We are dealing with school construction. 

Mr. Houwers. But might not this be the entering wedge? As we 
listen to this discussion, I think some of the committee members might 
think so. 

Mr. Batiny. We are confined solely to the question of school con- 
struction legislation. 

Mr. Houwers. Would not one follow the other perhaps in the course 
of a year or so# 

Mr. Batter. Well, there is a possibility. 

Mr. Houwers. The possibility is there, I believe. 

Mr. Battery. But I think it is rather remote. 
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Mr. Houwers. We cannot settle local difficulties by running to an- 
other level of government, I do not believe. That goes for our school 
construction also. Wisconsin does not need Federal aid for school 
construction. Perhaps in that we are unique. I maintain that if 
anyone from Wisconsin comes here to demand that aid, that person 
is coming here to ask Congress to take the responsibility for taking 
money out of Wisconsin and sending part of it back for something 
that person has a direct interest in. 

Wisconsin never gets a nickel out of Washington it didn’t first 
send to Washington ‘with a few pennies to keep it company along the 
way. 

We are in that category, that we send more than we get in return. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair ask a question at this point? Wiscon- 
sin receives the Federal grants for matching for old-age pensions, for 
dependent children, for the blind and also receives grants under the 
road program ? 

Mr. Houwers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. They also participate in the Hill-Burton hospital pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Houwers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Why do you have objection to building some school 
buildings? Is it not as essential to have school buildings as it is to 
have hospitals ? 

Mr. Houwers. Perhaps so, sir. In your health, education and wel- 
fare enrollment you list Wisconsin as needing around 1,490 school- 
rooms. Since that report has been published we have built 2,000. 
According to that report we have empty schoolrooms. That is not 
true. 

Mr. Battey. What is the date of that report ? 

Mr. Houwers. That is 2 years ago. 

Mr. Baitey. We have a report up to October of 1956, just a few 
months old. 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Houwers. Wisconsin is taking care of its own school needs 
both in cost of operation and cost of construction—and I might add 
it likewise is doing a good job of seeing that the kids get transporta- 
tion to school whether they live near the classroom or far away. We 
also have special classes for the mentally and physically handicapped. 

We believe educating our children is worth making sacrifices for. 
Among the 12 North C Yentral States, according to the United States 
Office of Education, operating costs per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance are second highest in the State of Wisconsin. At the same 
time per capita income figures show us sixth highest in ability to pay. 
We're working for our schools—not crying for ‘help. 

Admittedly, there are those who will accept help from whatever 
source it may come. 

When we in Wisconsin become aware of a school problem we solve 
the problem. We recognized needs for help in operating costs and 
since the 1949-51 biennium have almost doubled the operating aids 
from $32,305,062 to $62,950,000 in the coming biennium, and Governor 
Thomson has asked that they be increased by an additional $15 million. 

Mr. Battey. Will the witness permit the Chair to interrupt ? 

Mr. Houwers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Baitey. Comparatively speaking, from a population basis from 
a basis of wealth and per capita income you boast that the State is 
putting approximately how many million dollars into your school 
program there? You just quoted that. 

Mr. Houwers. For this coming biennium the bill asked for $62,- 
950,000 and the Governor is as sking an additional $15 million be added 
to that. 

Mr. Baitey. That compares favorably with the amount that the 
little State of West Virginia is supplying in the way of State aid to 
the schools. 

Mr. Houwers. That is right, sir. We try to supply our basic needs 
from our fundamental sources in the local communities. 

Mr. Barrey. But you would think a State that was 6th in per capita 
income would be able to do: a better job than the State of West Virginia 
that ranks about 37 or 38. 

Mr. Houwers. We feel we are doing a very adequate job, sir. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed. 

Mr. Houwrrs. Our transportation aids, which 2 years ago were 
$4,838,629, are this year $8,600,000, or about double in the aids for 
transportation. 

April 1955 saw final voter action on amending our constitution to 
liberalize local school debt limitations. Local assessors, you know, 
are inclined to hold down local assessed values. Our constitutional 
school debt limitation was 5 percent of local assessed value. We 
amended the constitution to permit the debt limit to be based on the 
more realistic true or equalized value and new avenues for funds for 
school construction opened at once. 

To amend the constitution of the State of Wisconsin takes two suc- 
cessive acts of the legislature and one referendum by the voters. 

I do not want to take your time right now to read the evidence I 
will submit to you, but I will leave with you a study made some time 
ago to refute a national study showing Wisconsin deficient in its 
ability to finance school construction. With it is a supplement bring- 
ing it up to date. I might say briefly, however, that much of the 
erroneous information was based on borrowing power which ignored 
entirely Wisconsin’s pride in traditionally operating pretty much on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. We tax directly for a lot of things others buy 
on the installment plan. 

In our local school district we have just completed an $87,000 addi- 
tion to the school. Of that, $27,000 was on hand, $60,000 was bor- 
rowed. We still have about a half million dollars borrowing power. 

Wisconsin’s public school enrollment today is, in round numbers, 
600,000. In the 6 years following December 1, 1950, Wisconsin has 
built—I should say Wisconsin school districts have built without help 
from any central government—enough classrooms to accommodate 
200,000 pupils, more or less. 

That may vary a little, depending on whether you place 25 or 30 
students in the classroom. 

I have a table here showing how the State department of public 
instruction reported that growth. 

Our booming birthrate has not gotten away from us. There may 
be a tight spot ‘here and there in the accommodations but we are well 
on top of our problem and handling it well. 
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In fact, George Watson, our State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, said recently : 

The State as a whole is doing a good job in providing housing that fulfills 
the desires of the local taxpayers. There are still areas around the large cities 
and counties in the southeast corner of the State that are finding it difficult to 
finance their rapidly growing school building needs. 

I would like to point out for those of you who are not familiar with 
Wisconsin that the southeast corner of the State Mr. Watson is speak- 
ing of is the corner of the State where there is a great concentration 
of industrial wealth. It is the corner that can afford schools better 
than any other part of the State. 

Of 71 counties in the State of Wisconsin only 14 or 16 are what we 
would call self-supporting. The rest receive more from the State 
than they pay in taxes. 

Mr. Batter. Would the witness object to analyzing that State aid 
a little more fully? Is any of it going for direct construction of 
schools ? 

Mr. Houwers. Not too much, sir. 

Mr, Batter. Most of it is for teachers’ salaries? 

Mr. Houwers. I have a paragraph here on the way that is set up. 

Mr. Battey. You may proceed. 

Mr, Houwers. The problem in the industrial area is more or less 
temporay. It is a symptom of metropolitan problems the Nation 
over, as mobile populations move out into the rural areas to enjoy the 
greater leisure today’s shorter work days and weeks give them. The 
suburban growth is abnormal and it is placing a strain on the local 
school facilities. Nevertheless it is a temporary strain. It is not 
a problem for money from Washington to solve. It is a problem for 
time to work out. 

If we decided today that we needed classrooms, I think it would 
be another 2 or 3 years before we could occupy those classrooms. It 
is a problem which requires continual observation and working on. 
I must point out that in other areas of the State where these popula- 
tion shifts are not so obvious there is no such problem. In fact the 
shoe is on the other foot. Wisconsin in some of its rural areas is 
operating schools with fewer than five pupils per teacher. i 

I do not choose to question the motives of the advocates of Federal 
aid at this time and we will grant for the moment that our primary 
objective is guaranteeing every child in the Nation the education that 
-an be for him a means of attaining success and happiness. 

However, the situation nationally among states must be the same 
as within the State of Wisconsin—as much difference in local ability 
and willingness to support schools within States as there is among 
States. 

Money from Washington will not eliminate that inequity. It may, 
in fact, help perpetuate it. 

With your kind permission I would like to give a few examples of 
the type of situation aid gets you into. In this case it will be State 
aid to school districts in Wisconsin. The fault, of course, lies with a 
common human failing among holders of public office. If you are 
going to vote some so-called help to someone you have to take care of 
your own district too. 
~ The result is everybody is helped and the net result is all positions 
are relatively unchanged and taxes are higher. 
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Wisconsin State government operates its aid system on two basic 
principles: First, that every child is guaranteed a minimum basic 
education without the local property taxpayer having to suffer un- 
due hardship to provide it. 

We have changed from year to year a certain number of thousands 
of dollars of basic evaluation behind ¢ each child. If the local district 
does not have that, the States matches the difference. It is up to $27,- 
000 behind each child at the present time. 

Second, the school district improving its program and offering a 
superior curriculum is given some sort of reward. The reward is 
the incentive for others to iinprove. Of course, to make those im- 
provements, a little more effort on the part of local property taxpayers 
is called for and then the trouble begins. 

We have what you might call the cult of the little red school- 
house. We have it in Wisconsin and I imagine you have it in your 
States too. They remember the good old days when taxes were prac- 
tically nonexistent, teachers were not paid a living wage, and the one- 
room schoolhouse was the place to learn reading, writing, and arith- 
metic without worrying about whether a swite ching by the teacher 
would warp someone’s personality. We just kept them in line. 

Those who want to recapture those old days want to do so while 
having the taxpayer at large help them pay for perpetuating inef- 
ficient operations. Why should schools only a short distance apart, 
wake +h they are in Wisconsin, operate with low pupil-teacher ratios 
and high cost per pupil and get aid from another level of govern- 
ment? That is what is happening is Wisconsin. If we should set 
up a Federal-aid program to boot, the situation would be worse, be- 
cause we are trying to urge consolidation to improve situations just 
such as these. In the northern part of our State we have 2 high 
schools 13 miles apart. Each is a separate district operating gr: ades 
1 through 12. One is called Glidden; the other is called Butternut. 
Glidden has abnorm: ally high operating costs per student of $525.50 
and receives, to help support this high cost, $413.09 from the State 
of Wisconsin. Actually, Glidden gets more State aid per student 
than Butternut’s total cost per student to run its school. 

I realize that Glidden and Butternut are not important to you, but 
I cite the case to illustrate how badly mixed up a situation can get 
when you try to find some way to help a school without making it do 
something to help itself. 

A sidelight to the question but perhaps worth mentioning here 
is the effect Federal loans are having on private financing of college 
dormitories in the State. 

I think that is in your land-grant schools. You have offered to 
finance building construction in some of your land-grant colleges. 
You say, “Go out and try to borrow the money from somebody else ; 
if they will not lend it to you for less than 2% percent interest, we 
will lend it to you at that rate.” 

It just happens that there is not that kind of cheap money lying 
around in the hands of private investors. The money is around, yes, 
but at higher interest rates. The cheap loans from the Federal Gov- 
ernment are price cutting of the worst kind. 

I think you gentlemen are trying to control the interest rates, or at 
least so the newspapers would have us believe. 
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In concluding, I want to say a few words about another phase of 
the education problem—teac her salaries. I am fairly certain that you 
are continually subjected to barrages of complaint about the plight 
of the poor schoolteachers as a sidelight to demands for Federal aid. 

Beginning salaries for teachers in Wisconsin are high. In the 
1955-56 school year our State colleges graduated and placed directly 
in teaching jobs 998 men and women for an average beginning salary 
of $3,577. For the men the average was $3,810, for women it was 
$3,421. 

Considering the White House Conference this would figure at about 
$2.50 an hour. 

That is not bad for 9 months’ pay for a person just stepping out of 
college. I am convinced that another year will see them rising. 

Gentlemen, I am convinced that Wisconsin is representative of the 
average State in the matter of ability to pay for the schools it needs. 
IT am also convinced that Wisconsin is well above average in recog- 
nizing its responsibilities toward its children and in willingness to 
provide the means to a good education. I believe your function is to 
develop that recognition and willingness in the States that may be 
lagging. Handing out Federal aid will not do it. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you and express 
our views and for your kind and courteous consideration. Thank you. 

Mr. Batnry. Mr. Kelley / 

Mr. Keiiry. I have no questions. 

Mr. Baitry. Mr. Metcalf ¢ 

Mr. Mercaur. In the previous witness’ testimony she said that the 
various branches of the AAUW throughout the Nation had worked 
on local levels to pass bond issues and to raise debt limitations. I was 
encouraged when you said that you had liberalized and made more 
realistic Wisconsin’s constitutional debt limit. What was the position 
taken by your taxpayers association on that constitutional amendment ? 

Mr. Houwers. Anything, sir, which will tend to keep the control of 
education close to home, we would favor. 

Mr. Mercaur. Did you favor that constitutional amendment? 

Mr. Houwers. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Mercarr. Did the Wisconsin taxpayers association favor it ? 

Mr. Houwers. I believe they did. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am very encouraged to hear that. I am afraid that 
out in the State of Montana where we are trying to do that, the Mon- 
tana Taxpayers Association, whose representative sat right where you 
are sitting and testified that we were able to do the job locally, has 
opposed both on the local level and on the State level making realistic 
increases in debt limitations. 

Mr. Houwers. I occupy the unique position, sir, of being on the 
board of directors of a taxpayers group and also being president of a 
school board. It is also part of my responsibility to try to see that 
there is enough money there to solve our local need. 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Adlai Stevenson would suggest that perhaps you 
have a position that will give you schizophrenia. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrry. Mr. Thompson ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Batiry. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. I would like to congratulate the State of Wis- 
consin for its achievements in this field. They are substantial and 
show what can be done when the desire is there to provide an adequate 
education for our children. 

Mr. Houwers. We still have our problems. 

Mr, Frecineuuysen. Perhaps it is conceivable that the Federal 
Government may be able to assist you in those problems. I do not 
think that automatically we need to accept your arguments entirely. 
I just want to refer to the very end of your testimony and ask you if 
you think this is a desirable function for Washington to have. You 
suggest, as I understand it, that Washington functions to dev elop the 
recognition in States that may be lagging of their responsibilities 
toward their children and in their willingness to provide the means 
for a good education for their children. Now, I should suggest that 
that is exactly what we are trying to do with this Federal program. 

There are States that have done less than yours. There are needs 
that are unmet for one reason or another. I am not saying that the 
basic capacity is not there. I am certainly not suggesting that the 
Federal Government has any source of money other than the taxpay- 
ers, but I do think that we could argue with you, and I do not intend 
to do so extensively, that money from W ashington necessarily will not 
elimins ate inequity as you said in your testimony. The right kind of 

. Federal program, it seems to me, could do a great deal, as you 
pains out, In encouraging States that have not done enough or com- 
munities that have not done enough to do more in their recognition of 
the responsibilities that they have to their own children. 

If we can set up some kind of a program which will aim at the 
areas of greatest need, which will encourage and facilitate communi- 
ties and States to help themselves, it seems to me that the Federal 
(yovernment may have a useful function. You say that as a practical 
matter the Federal program may perpetu: ite inequity and that every 
school district will need to be t: a. care of in effect, as I understand 
it, under a Federal program. I do not think that is so. Whether 
or not it has been necessary in your own State for every community 
to get assistance if State aid is available I do not know, but the intent 
of this legislation is very definitely to aim at those areas that need 
it most, to provide some assistance to every State because we figure 
there is no other way of getting sufficient support for the program. 

Mr. Houwers. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And to let the State decide for itself where 
those areas in every State including your own may be. If they figure 
there are none and they do not need it they will not take up the money 
that will be available. It is not, obviously, our desire to perpetuate 
inequity and if we can get the right kind of program it seems to me 
that we can accelerate a program which admittedly is going too slowly 
to take care of the children presently in school or who w ill be in the 
next few years. 

Mr. Houwers. I do not envy you your job. I realize it is a big 
one. Jam surely not enough of an expert on school problems to come 
here and try to tell you what your committee should do. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. You suggest that we do nothing. I am won- 
dering whether that is an adequate answer if, as you say, what we 
should be doing is to encourage the States that are lagging to face 
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up to their own responsibilities. I take it you would have no objec- 
tion to Federal legislation that would have that aim ? 

Mr. Houwers. If we could do that, sir, without taking the control 
away from the local units. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Again, we are building classrooms. We 
figure that there is no necessity for control of those classrooms if 
we provide some assistance any more than there is necessity for the 
control of a hospital built in part with Federal funds. I recognize 
that it is a complex question. 

Mr. Houwers. There is one other facet of it which bothers me. 
That is this: In discussing, for instance, the situation in Maine pre- 
viously, we were discussing the ability of a State to pay and we were 
talking about whether or not the Federal Government was going to 
come in for 5 years and then back out. That is precisely what they 
did in the home economics division which I talked about. They came 
in and gave aid to develop a program. Admittedly, it is very fine. 
We have a very fine home economics department in our school. But 
this is a continual process State level and now it is on the Federal 
level of helping us to climb higher and higher on the ladder, but 
when it is all over the local taxpayer is left to support it. 

Now, can we get beyond the ability of the local taxpayer to support? 
Are we trying to have our children educated in Buckingham Palace 
and go back toa cottage at night ? 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. The Federal aid need not end up in too exten- 
sive a program. ‘There is not going to be enough money, I hope, to 
feel that we are all going to have Buckingham Palaces in the school 
districts with the Federal aid program footing the bill. 

Mr. Houwers. We always have professionals wanting to expand 
the program. 

Mr. FretrncHuysen. Your basic statement is that we might be 
able to develop a program though you doubt it, and you worry that 
we may establish a precedent. 

Mr. Houwers. That is right. As far as the ability of Wisconsin 
to pay its assessment, we can pay it and I am sure if we pay it we are 
going to ask for our share of it. I might be here again myself. I 
would like to say that, for instance, in my own distri et we require an 
additional four classrooms by 1960. The question was raised, “Are 
people dragging their feet?” When we had our town hall type of 
discussion 2 years ago and told them we had to have an agriculture 
shop, industrial arts shop, and band room, and certain facilities which 
we occupy in this $87,000 addition, some said, “The Federal Govern- 
ment is going todo it. Why should we do it?” 

Our position was we cannot wait for the Federal Government. 
The problem is ours. Let us solve it. We started 6 years ago to 
provide the classrooms we need for 1960. If you start the F ederal 
aid, part of our money will go into it and it is our money and we want 
our share of the it. If you do not put it through we will still have our 
classrooms. 

Mr. Frenineuuysen. You will but the Nation will not. There is 
a critical shortage of classrooms. That is the only justification for 
the Federal Government to get into an extensive program. 

Mr. Houwenrs. This is about as far as I ever got from home, sir. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Thank you, very much. 
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Mr. Houwrrs. However, some of my relatives live in one of the 
large cities south of the Ohio River. This year they voted whether to 
get away from kindergarten. We are voting in Wisconsin to have 2 
years of kindergarten for every child. Down there they eliminated 
kindergarten by the action of the officials of the City and I think the 
State program voted that. 

The parents in that school have gone into the school. They are rent- 
ing from the school board the school classrooms. They are hiring 
the teachers on a PTA level. In other words, the members of the 
PTA are paying the teachers’ salaries to provide kindergarten facil- 
ities for the children and renting the same facilities which the public 
school has available and decided not to use. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. I want to encourage as much of that local 
participation as I can and certainly not reward the communities that 
have been lagging. 

Mr. Houwers. I think we see eye to eye. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. But to encourage the lagging States to do 
more, I think there is a role for the Federal Government. 

Mr. Houwenrs. I realize that it is going to be hard to encourage 
without providing a little of that. 

Mr. Haske. I have one question. Do you mind that Wisconsin 
would put up more money for classrooms elsewhere than it does in its 
own State? In other words, on an equi alization formula, you will be 
helping States with lower income. ‘There are three parts of the 
formula. You will be trying to aim at the needy area which inevi- 
tably means that Wisconsin will put up possibly $10 and get back $2. 

Mr. Houwers. In the State of Wisconsin the White House Com- 
mittee on Education set up with the basic 16 or 18 members and they 
then spread it over the State to 75 or 80 and I was one of the 75 or 80. 
We took the position that we would back the Federal program of the 
same type that the State of Wisconsin has. As I mentioned, we have 
71 counties of which 14 or 16 are self-supporting; in other words, 
giving into the State more than they take back. 

Mr. Hasxett. You like the equalization within the State and there- 
fore would feel it not bad to have it within the Nation ? 

Mr. Houwenrs. I cannot find too much fault with that, sir. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I want to commend the witness and his association 
for coming this long distance and giving us this point of view. 

Mr. Houwers. A week ago at this time I did not know I was going 
to be here. 

Mr. Battery. Before excusing the witness, the Chair would still like 
to make the observation that we failed to find out in Wisc onsin’s dis- 
tribution of State aid what part of their State aid was going for 
school construction. 

Mr. Houwers. It is very small, sir. There is very, very little aid 
given on a State basis for school construction in the State of ‘Wisconsin. 
The only aid which was given by the State is in the changing of the 
basic requirements for the basis of our bonding power. The cities 
operating city schools were raised to 8 percent. 

I did not mention that. It does not affect me. The State as a 
whole was raised from assessed valuation by the local assessor to an 
equalized valuation which increased our borrowing power about 50 
percent. We are assessed locally at a ratio of 57 percent which just 
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about doubled our borrowing power in our local school but as far as 
money coming from the State for building, itself, there is very little. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I just wanted to emphasize a point that the witness 
made there. That is that figures that I see furnished by the HEW 
indicate that there is no shortage of around 400-some classrooms in 
Wisconsin and that there are in process of being constructed over 
2,000 classrooms. 

Apparently, as you say, there would be some vacant classrooms. 
Yet, under the Kelley bill there would be $13 million made available 
to Wisconsin on a matching basis and under the administration bill 
over $7 million made available to the State of Wisconsin on a match- 
ing basis, and I believe your point is that there would be a lot of 
people out trying to build schools that were not needed just to take 
advantage of that Federal money. 

Mr. Houwers. That was the idea of suggesting these two smaller 
schools which are operating an inefficient plant. I do not find any 
fault with people trying to solve their own problems. That is what 
I want, but we in Wisconsin have a program and have had it in opera- 
tion for some 5 or 6 years trying to encourage these smaller poorly 
operated schools to consolidate so that the children may have more 
advantages. Some of these smaller schools are only operating, you 
might say, reading, writing, and arithmetic on a high-school level. 
If they get to a larger school system they can have their bands and 
sidelights that some people feel today makes a more rounded citizen. 

The more aid you give these little communities, the more they 
are going to try and arrive at the same place that the larger schools 
are at. 

Mr. Barttry. The witness understands that this is not compulsory 
legislation. The State of Wisconsin does not have to take it unless 
they so elect. 

Mr. Houwerrs. That is right, sir. I am suggesting that, if it is 
passed, the taxpayers of the State of Wisconsin are going to be down 
here knocking on your Treasury door asking for it, too. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement from the Tax- 
payers’ Federation of Illinois, Springfield, Il].; one from the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association of Los Angeles, Calif.; a statement 
from Mrs. Chris Larsen, Jr., past president and legislative chairman 
of the Sioux City, Lowa, Council of Parent-Teachers Associations; 
and a statement from the Public Affairs Research Council of Louisi- 
ana, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 

Mr. Battery. These statements for inclusion in the record that come 
from the taxpayers’ associations should properly follow the testimony 
of the represent: itive of the Sheboygan Taxpayers’ Association, who 
just testified, since they all have to do with the same subject, stating 
the views of the taxpayers’ associations on the pending legislation. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

TAXPAYERS’ FEDERATION OF ILLINOIS, 
Springfield, Iil., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 


Chairman. House Education and Labor Subcommittee on General Educa- 
tion, United States Congress, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: The Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois is opposed 
to Federal aid to education in general and is equally opposed to Federal aid 
for building. In our opinion, school construction is not a proper function of 
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the Federal Government. In the case of Illinois, the President’s proposal for 
Federal aid for school construction will be particularly detrimental to the best 
interests of public education in Illinois, The proposed program will cost the 
taxpayers of our State approximately $3.50 for every $1 that would be received 
by our schools to aid in such a construction program. Under this plan, Illinois 
schools could receive $11,126,000 at a cost of $22,253,000 in matching funds 
and $26,034,840 to pay the additional Federal tax to help support this program. 
More than $48 million is a lot to pay for $11 million. 

That our State is able to take care of its own school-building needs is evi- 
denced by the fact that the number of classrooms actually needed by districts 
that have exhausted their bonding power and are thus unable to provide them, 
is estimated at 800 by authoritative sources making an exhaustive study of 
this question. On the basis of this estimate, the School Problems Commission 
of Illinois, a legislative commission formed for the purpose of recommending 
school legislation to the General Assembly of Illinois, is recommending a re- 
volving fund of $14 million to take care of the building needs of such school 
districts. 

Latest information from the office of the superintendent of public instruction 
reveals that school districts in Illinois spent $129 million on new school con- 
struction from June 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. This school construction was 
authorized by the local voters of the communities affected. Therefore, it is 
our feeling that Illinois can and will take care of its own building problems. 

It is also the feeling of Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois that before the 
Federal Government should step in and offer so-called aid for school construe- 
tion, each State should put its own house in order in the matter of local taxa- 
tion. It is also our position that the States are far more able to incur debt or 
even further debt than is the Federal Government to take on more obligation 
at this particular time when the proposed Federal budget is at an alltime high. 
In our opinion, this would be one of the most likely and desirable places to cut 
the proposed budget. This appears to be a good time for soul-searching by 
each and every State in the Union as to its willingness and ability to take care 
of its own needs in school construction in order to insure local control and in 
order to provide adequate school facilities. 

We appreciate your taking the time to read this lengthy letter when we know 
that you are so busy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice W. Scort, Exrecutive Secre tary. 


STATEMENT OF SHEFFIELD J. ARNOLD, GENERAL MANAGER, CALIFORNIA TAXPAYERS’ 
ASSOCTATION 


California Taxpayers’ Association, a statewide voluntarily financed organi- 
zation, which since its organization in 1926 has represented all kinds of tax- 
payers throughout the State of California, is diametrically opposed to Federal 
aid for education, including any proposals for Federal aid for schoolhouse 
construction. 

California Taxpayers’ Association is opposed to any such aid, despite the fact 
that in recent years California undoubtedly has had the greatest increase in 
school population of any State in the Nation and the most serious school housing 
problem of any State in the Nation, as well. 

California has taken care of its own school housing problems and it can con- 
tinue to do so—without jeopardizing any other of its government services or 
any part of its economy. 

California taxpayers are convinced that if the people in the other States will 
make an effort to meet their own school housing needs which approaches that 
made by Californians they will independently and locally solve their school 
housing problems. 

California taxpayers are convinced that so long as the Congress dallies with 
proposals for Federal aid for education—for schoolhouse construction or for 


any other purpose—many of the States will put off solving their own problems. 


‘To support the statement above that “California has taken care of its own 
school housing problem,” we cite the steps taken by the State of California to 
aid loeal school districts to meet their school housing needs and those taken by 


the school districts in Orange County, Calif—the California County which 
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shows the biggest relative increase in population since the 1950 Federal census, 

First, the record for the State of California: 

A total of $635 million in State bonds for loans and grants to public-school 
districts for schoolhouse construction has been approved by the people of Cali- 
fornia since the first bond issue of this series, for $250 million, approved in 
November 1949. In addition, in 1947 the State legislature appropriated $55 
million out of wartime surplus State funds for direct grants to school districts 
for schoolhouse construction. This brings to $690 million the total of State 
funds which the people of the State of California have put up to provide school 
housing in areas where the communities lacked the resources to provide needed 
schools. 

Another State bond issue is in the legislative mill to continue this program. 

Second, the record for the public-school districts of Orange County, the fastest 
growing relatively of any of California’s larger counties, is an example of local 
action to meet local responsibilities : 

In Orange County, population has increased 139 percent since the 1950 Federal 
census—from 216,224 people at the time of the census to 517,300 at January 
1, 1957. 

In the county, the enrollment for the public-school] districts of the county in- 
creased 127 percent, enrollment for March 1950, being 38,876, compared with 
88,276 for March 1956. 

The Statistical Report of Orange County, Fiscal Year 1955-56, compiled by 
L. H. Eckel, county auditor, pages 71, 72. 73, and 74, shows bonded indebtedness, 
Orange County schools, June 30, 1956. Among other figures shown are “amount 
of issue” and “year of issue.” A compilation of the “amount of issue” for the 
years 1950 and since as shown in this report, shows that the school districts in 
this one California county have issued $37,085,000 in bonds to finance additional 
school housing facilities. 

What the people of Orange County have done—the debt they have assumed— 
to provide school housing is no isolated example. The same thing has happened 
in community after community in California. 

This is bond fund money only. It does not include any direct property tax 
money which any of the districts may have used for capital outlay. In addition, 
some of the districts in the county also received State aid, which is not shown. 

Speaking for the organized taxpayers in California, we submit that California 
neither needs nor wants Federal aid for schoolhouse construction. 

We subscribed to the recent recommendation of the National Conference of 
State Taxpayer Executives, which asks for “rigorous application of the Com- 
mission in Intergovernmental Relations’ thesis that a ‘fundamental objective of 
our system of Government should be to keep centralization to a minimum and 
State-local responsibility to a maximum,” particularly as it relates to pro- 
posals for Federal aid in education. 

California is taking care of its own school problems. 

If the Congress will act promptly and decisively to kill the entire series of 
Federal aid for education proposals which have been introduced, we believe those 
States which appear to be lagging in their provision for their public schools will 
accept their responsibility and provide adequately for their public schools—both 
housing and operating funds. 


Stoux City, Iowa, February 15, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BAILEY: May I respectfully request that the two enclosed clippings 
from the Sioux City Journal-Tribune be included in the hearing record of your 
Committee on Education and Labor. They represent the feeling in this section 
of the country in regard to Federal aid to education. We are opposed to it. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. CHRIS LARSEN, Jr., 
Past President and Legislative Chairman, 
Sioux City Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 
[From Sioux City Journal-Tribune, February 138, 1957] 
But EITHER WAY, THE RICHER STATES LOSE 


It isn’t true that most of the money provided by Federal aid comes from the 
rich States and goes to the poor States. Only about a quarter of it does, the 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association reports after making a study of Federal aid 
expenditures during the past year. Twenty-three percent, to be exact. 

But that doesn’t mean the richer States get back all they put in. Of the 
77 percent that should filter back to the States that paid it in originally, there 
is the “house take,’ the charge by the Federal Government for receiving the 
money and turning right around and sending it back again. 

It’s like one of the games of chance in which the “house” takes a percentage 
of every pot, or kitty. If no fresh money comes into the game, the “house” 
ultimately winds up with all that the players started with. 

Around $34 billion was expended in Federal aid last year, the association 
reports. Some $800 million went to States that didn’t supply that much money, 

However, the study reports, 14 States that put in around $24, billions got only 
$114 billions back, and that the other 84 States put up about $1 billion and re- 
ceived almost $2 billion in Federal aid. 

On a by-State basis, the study reports that Delaware sent $2.45 to Washington 
for each $1 it received from Washington, while Mississippi sent in 29 cents for 
each dollar it received. And New Jersey sent in $2.40 for each dollar that came 
back home, while Arkansas was sending in 31 cents for each dollar that came 
back home. 

The story has been told enough times. And the principle also has been debated 
many times. And enough times has the question been asked, To what extent 
are the wealthier States obligated to financially help the poorer States? 

That question, rather obviously, cannot be answered until it is known whether 
the “poorer” States are doing all they can to help themselves. In some cases 
the evidence is that they are not. 

This question will come up—or should come up-—again when the Federal-aid- 
to-schools matter is debated. How much should the States that have done a fair 
job be expected to financially help the States which have done a poor job, some- 
times when they could have done a much better one? 

Helping the less fortunate is a good old American custom. The principles 
apply whether the unfortunate are people or are units of government, such as 
counties or States. But it also is a good old American custom to make sure 
the beneficiaries of the economic help are not making a racket out of the help. 
Some persons have made a racket out of it. 

And there is suspicion that some States and other governmental units are not 
above trying the same thing. 


[From Sioux City Journal-Tribune, February 14, 1957] 
OPPOSES FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS IN RESOLUTION 


The board of directors of the Woodbury County Taxpayers’ Conference, which 
met Wednesday to review recommendations made recently by the Iowa tax-study 
committee, approved two of the committee’s recommendations dealing with 
schools. 

The conference board approved the recommendation for reorganizing the State’s 
school districts into more efficient units and also a proposal for a new standard 
plan for State aid to schools. 

The board went on record as opposing Federal aid to schools generally and 
particularly Federal aid in school construction. The board said schools are pri- 
marily a local function. The board resolution said Iowa schools need no Federal 
aid and the Sioux City School District is capable of taking care of its own 
school-construction needs. 
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PuBLic AFFAIRS RESEARCH CoUNCIL oF LOUISIANA, INC., 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrEAR Mr. BalLey: It has been suggested to me by several Members of Congress 
that I make myself available to testify again this year on the subject of Federal 
aid for school construction. Since you are chairman of the Subcommittee on 
General Education, which will hold hearings on this issue, I am taking this 
means of expressing my willingness to come to Washington to testify before your 
committee, if it is your desire that I do so. 

I testified before the Committee on Education and Labor about 2 years ago 
on the subject of Federal aid for school construction, primarily presenting 
information about the State of Louisiana. A great deal has happened in 
Louisiana since that time. Not only has construction progressed at a very rapid 
pace but approximately $100 million in bonds are presently authorized but waiting 
to be spent as soon as the construction plans can be programed; and the bonding 
limitations are so high at the present time that 62 of our 67 local school systems 
would have an unused bonding capacity at the present time of over $569 million, 
even after meeting all their school-construction needs to the year 1959-60. The 
5 small school systems, which would have deficits, would only be short $4 million 
after they use their available bonding capacity, which none of them has yet done. 

I enclose a statement regarding Federal aid for school construction as it applies 
to Louisiana, as well as a table showing the ability of each of our 67 school 
systems as of 2 weeks ago. This statement will be published on Friday, February 
15 and released publicly on either February 16 or by February 17. I think this 
information and other material which we have regarding the Louisiana situation, 
may be of interest to your subcommittee in considering this very important 
problem. Again, let me say that I stand ready to come to Washington to testify 
at your invitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. STEIMEL. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
FEDERAL AID FOR ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Proposals to establish new programs of Federal aid for school construction 
have been introduced in the present session of Congress. Similar proposals were 
rejected by the House last year, and did not reach the floor of the Senate before 
the end of the 84th Congress. 

Chief among the proposals submitted this year are the administration’s 
bills (H. R. 3986 and S. 889) and the Kelley bill (H. R. 1, which is duplicated 
in the Senate by S. 777). The administration bills would authorize, over a 4- 
year period (1) $1.3 billion in Federal allotments to the States, based on the 
ratio of State income per school-age child to the national income per schoo}- 
age child; (2) up to $750 million for Federal purchases of local school bonds 
from districts unable to sell such bonds to other buyers at reasonable interest 
rates; (3) up to $150 million in Federal advances, to be paid into the reserve 
funds of State school-financing agencies, to insure the bonds of such agencies, 
and (4) $20 million in Federal grants to aid the States in planning school 
construction and financing. 

The $1.3 billion would be allotted at the rate of $325 million annually, with 
the States required to provide matching funds ranging from one-third to two- 
thirds of the combined Federal-State funds so provided. Local funds may be 
included in State matching money for the first year of the program. Louisiana 
would receive an estimated $9.2 million a year in Federal funds under this 
provision, to be matched with $4.6 million in funds from within the State. A 
State’s allotment would be reduced if its effort to support public schools (meas- 
ured by expenditures per student) fell below the national effort. 

The Kelley bill proposes a 6-year, $3.6 billion program of grants to the States, 
allotted on the basis of school-age population and matched 50-50 by State and 
local funds. (Louisiana would received an estimated $12.1 million a year under 
this provision.) The bill would also authorize Federal purchase of up to $750 
million ef local school bonds, and advances to Federal-State reserve funds which 
would be used to insure up to $6 billion of school bonds. 
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LOCAL ABILITY TO FINANCE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


For the long-range planning phase of its school facilities survey, published in 
1954, the Louisiana State Department of Education estimated that Louisiana’s 
67 parish and city school systems would require $235.6 million to finance their 
school building and transportation needs to September 1959. Since the survey 
was made, 18 of the school systems have issued bonds in amounts sufficient to 
take care of their school needs to 1959-60, with a surplus of $7.7 million. (See 
table 1, col. 1, p. 359.) The other 54 systems have reduced their long-range 
needs to $155.2 million. 

Under the definition of local ability to finance public-school construction used 
by both the United States Office of Education and the State department of edu- 
cation in the school-facilities survey, 62 of Louisiana’s 67 school systems are 
presently able to finance their 1959-60 school needs, with a surplus of $5§@9.1 
million in unused bonding capacity after the needs are met. (See table 1, col. 
5, p. 859.) The five school systems unable at this time to meet their 1950-60 needs 
are Kast Feliciana, Livingston, St. Helena, Washington (excluding Bogalusa), 
and West Feliciana. These systems would require a total of $4.1 million beyond 
what is locally available at present to provide the school facilities which the 
department of education estimates they will need by September 1959. Not one 
of these parishes has yet used all of its available bonding capacity. 

Table 1, page 359, shows the education department's estimate of building and 
transportation needs of each school system to September 1959, reduced by the 
amount of school bonds since issued to finance those needs (col. 1). The table 
also shows the total amount which each system may bond for school capital out- 
lay under present constitutional limits (col. 2), the outstanding bonded debt of 
the systems (col. 3), and the unused bonding capacity available to each system to 
meet school needs (col. 4). The final column shows the surplus or deficit of each 
system’s bonding capacity Over its estimated needs. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES CURRENTLY AVAILABLI 


As a result of its school facilities survey, the State department of education 
reported that, as of October 1954, there were 17,970 instruction rooms (class- 
rooms, laboratories, and shops) available in Louisiana public schools—1 instruc- 
tion room for every 82 pupils enrolled at that time (575,877). The department 
estimated that 3,119 instruction rooms would be abandoned by the fall of 1959 
(an average of 624 a year) under its proposed long-range school construction pro- 
gram. The education department has also reported that 2,200 instruction rooms 
were scheduled for completion in Louisiana in 1954-55 and 750 in 1955-56, so 
that there are an estimated 19,672 instruction rooms available to house the 617,- 
400 public-school pupils which the department estimates are enrolled this year. 
Thus, the State’s ratio of pupils per instruction room has dropped slightly, 
to 31.4. 


Instruction rooms available, October 1954_ sli talon essa es ceil iin a 


Scheduled for completion, 1954-55 and 1955-56 Sa caitatecwscantnaiadaiseie +2, 950 
TOtCAl..... ‘ baciecmeee onl statis teed Eh itachi aie ted ea 20, 920 
Instruction rooms abandoned, 1954-55 and 1955-56 (estimate) --___-~ —1, 248 


Instruction rooms available, September 1956 


Number of pupils per instruction room, October 1954____-_------------ 32. 0 
Estimated number of pupils per instruction room, September 1956__---- 31. 4 
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EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA 


In the 10-year period from 1946-47 through 1955-56, expenditures for public 
school construction and equipment increased far more rapidly than did public 
school enrollment in Louisiane. While enrollments increased 36.8 percent (from 
437,841 in 1946-47 to an estimated 599,014 in 1955-56), with the end of wartime 
restrictions and shortages, school capital outlay increased 1,188.1 percent (from 
$2.9 million in 1946-47 to $37.4 million in 1955-56). Over $225.8 million was 
spent for public school construction and equipment during the 10 years. In the 
same period, the total assessed valuation to support local school construction 
bonds increased 72.7 percent from $1,645 million in 1946 to $2,840 million in 1955), 
and the constitutional debt limit for school bonding purposes was raised from 10 
to 25 percent of assessed valuations. 

The State department of education reports that a total of $313.5 million in local 
bond issues for school facilities was approved by Louisiana property taxpayers 
in the period from January 1, 1948, through December 31, 1956. However, in the 
fiscal years from July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1956, $216.3 million was expended 
for school capital outlay, indicating that almost $100 million of the total author- 
ized for construction may still be unexpended. 


CONCLUSION 


The justification for a Federal-State program of aid for school construction in 
Louisiana is questionable in view of the following: 

1. Building needs are present being met with local funds at a more rapid rate 
than the combined impact of increased enrollments and the loss of classrooms 
through obsolescence. 

2. There may be as much as $100 million in local funds for school construction 
authorized but not yet spent in Louisiana. 

3. Although Louisiana is one of the “poor” States under the administration’s 
aid formula, 62 of the State’s 67 school systems have more than $569 million 
presently available in unused bonding capacity after meeting all their school 
needs to 1959-60 as estimated by the State department of education. 

4. The remaining 5 systems lack only $4.1 million of the bonding capacity 
required to meet their needs to 1959-60. 

5. Any commitment of State funds for construction would correspondingly re- 
duce State funds which could be made available to meet other education needs 
(colleges, teachers’ salaries, school-lunch programs, and others). 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 
lie 
lic TABLE 1.—Louisiana resources in 1956-57 to meet school needs to 1959-60 
bmn 
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TP (1) 2) (3) (4) 
10 - — — 
Acadia $1, 812, 500 $10, 684, 060 $3, 071, 000 $7, 613, 060 
Allen 684, 900 7 813, 000 1, 906, 378 
<a Ascension 1, 383, 601 7 1, 389, 500 2,17 
T'S Assumption 608, 600 2 2, 058, 000 
he Avoyelles 521. 000 4, 627, 500 
led Beauregard 1, 070, 500 4, 279, 858 AO 
ie Bienville-- 1, O88, 996 3, 593, $23 , 000 
ure Bossier 704, 200 8&, 929 208 7 0 
Caddo 15, 864, 000 80, 877, 135 22, 268, 000 
Calcasieu 3, 235, SOI 28, 824, 785 10, 622, 000 
Caldwell 206. 700 1, 941. 803 410, 090 
Cameron 337, Of 2, 808, 413 SUS, O00 
Catahoula 711, 600 1, 714, 860 R30, 50K 
in Claiborne ‘ 1, 464, 800 », 377. 755 580. 000 
Concordia 76, SO 2, 585, 235 694. 090 
De Soto 2, 806, 700 4.113, 825 100 
lve East Baton Roug 852, 837 83, 920, 893 500 
ms East Carroll 53, 200 2, 715, 680 500) 
East Feliciana 1, 613, 300 | 1, 948, O13 418, 000 
Evangeline 714, 306 4,979, 090 2. 866, 000 
on Franklin 162, 700 3, 685, 588 1, 992, 000 
Grant 643, 120 | 1, 984, 28 1, 020, 000 
ia Theri 11. 800 1. 486. S85 { Ol oon 
ae Iberville : 40 4, 223, | 2, 360, 00 
on lackso 916. 390 171. 00 
ol Jefferson 8, 047, 800 9, 483, 000 
Jetferson Davis 110, 70 3, 208, ) 
Lafayette 2, 498. S00 2, 965, 750 78 { 
ity Lafourche-. 1, 862, 700 5, 502, 000 3, 989, L8O | +-1, 226, 480 
La Salle 20, 400 1, 085, OOK 1, 769, 80 +1, 749, 403 
“e Lincoln + ~352. 000 2, 404, 000 1, 804, 358 +2, 156, 358 
+ Livingston... 2, 870. 10 | | $35, OOF 731, 140 2, 138, 960 
ds Madison 9 000 1, 827, 229 2. 409, 629 
Morehouse 4 2, 688, 50K 3, 852 
Natchitoches 1, 096, OO 
Orleans 29,414,000 | 184, 
Ouachita 9, 045, 00 
Plaquemines 
Pointe Coupes ” 1, 761, 500 
Rapid 2, 788, 100 7, 494, 250 
Red River... 337, 800 271, 000 
Richland 317, 800 1, 585, 000 
Sat 2, 608, 043 1, 469, 50 
St. Bernard 7, 314, 600 2, 388, 000 , 600 
St. Charles 5, 488, 396 1, 833, 000 396 +4 457, 596 
St. Helena 1, 179, 860 607, 500 405, 140 
St. Jame 2, 670, 36: 977, 000 ] ® 165 
St. John 2, 833, 752 | 745, 000 2, 088, 752 | 552 
St. Landry 7 10, 996, 850 00 8, 181, 350 350 
St, Martin 205, 000 3, 090, 468 000 2 092. 468 4658 
St. Mary 1, 420, 529 11, 688, 935 000 7, 682, 935 406 
St. Tammany —1, 102, 400 5, 211, 587 ), 000 2, O81, 587 3, 987 
Tangipahoa 625, 400 5, 869, 548 . 000 2, 148 
Tensas elas — 149, 006 2, 156, 095 | 73, 000 1, 032, 095 
Terrebonne | 314, 550 | 9, 384, 513 | 5. O00 +-4 844 963 
Union -_ 341, 600 3, 610, 81 5, 000 +1, 314, 210 
Vermilion 122, 600 5, 869, 103 1 650 14 155, 853 
Vernon whedid 1, 049, 600 3, 183, 890 79, 900 4-1, 054, 390 
Washington 3, 100 1, 809, 725 OO —963, 875 
Webster », 800 9, 007, 069 , 000 +5, 914, 869 
West Baton Rouge ; 3, 800 2, 505, 923 | , 000 1, 969, 923 +1, 156, 123 
West Carroll 647, 700 2, 287, 998 , 100 1, 268, 898 +-621, 198 
West Feliciana 1, 417, 700 1, 054, 098 000 | 867, 098 — 550, 692 
Winn 507, 500 2, 532, 410 000 1, 382, 410 +874, 910 
Lake Charles | 10, 100 7, 690, 270 | 3, 364, 000 4, +4, 316, 170 
Monroe | 483, 600 10, 737, 208 4, 234, 000 | f +6, 019, 608 
| Bogalusa 2, 451, 000 4, 937, 923 1, 374, 000 3, +1, 112, 923 
| State total... scccun. +155, 231,307 | 749,708,405 | 219, 431, 150 +569, 146, 847 
—7, 664, 980 i —4,, 141, 864 





School construction and transportation needs to September 1959, as determined by the State department 
of education, reduced byfthe total amountsfofjbonds‘issued between the time the needs were determined and 
Jan. 31, 1957. 
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Mr. Battxy. At this time I am hoping that the members of the sub- 
committee will be able to continue with us for a few minutes. We 
have two members of the Board of Education of the City of Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, the witnesses are two Los Angeles 
School Board members, Mrs. Edith K. Stafford, president of the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education, and Mrs. Ruth C. Cole, chairman 
of the building committee of the Los Angeles C ity Board of Eduea- 
tion. The other lady is Mrs. Earl M: wughmer, Jr.. secretary of the 
iTouston City Board of Education. 

Mr. Baitey. Will you come forward to the witness stand, please. 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. EDITH K. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; AND MRS. RUTH C. COLE, 
CHAIRMAN, BUILDING COMMITTEE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mrs. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, I am Edith Stafford, president of 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education. This is Mrs. Ruth 
Cole, chairman of the building committee. 

We are eager to enter into the record the story of accomplishments 
in the city of Los Angeles. We have made a great effort to meet our 
needs. We probably have as great a need as any large city in the 
United States. 

In September at the opening of school we had 30,000 children more 
enrolled than we did a year ago in September. We have developed 
sound standards for our building program. We have a constant re- 
evaluation of the program with a report to the board approximatel) 
every 6 months to see the direction in which we are going, if we are 
achieving our goal, if our standards can be revised to a more econom- 
ical status. 

We have a very great building program. We have a long-range 
purchase of land program. In the present bond issue we are buying 21 
sites for the elementary, 8 sites for junior high, and 2 for the senior 
high, so that when our next bond issue is passed probably in 1958 we 
will have land already purchased on which we can begin building. 

We know that our needs are going to continue to be very great so 
that we are anticipating a long program of building in a os Angeles. 

At the same time, we are building new classrooms to house this 
increased enrollment. 

We have a very comprehensive rehabilitation progr: un to bring up 
our old buildings to a good standard. We are also bringing up old 
schools to full standards, That is, we are building multipurpose 
rooms for cafeterias and meeting rooms in the elementary schools. 
We are adding different facilities such as libraries to the secondary 
schools where needed. Some of our schools have gone for many, many 
vears as Just classroom schools because since California opened its 
first classrooms somewhere in the late 1800°s we have had a greater 
need for classrooms than we have been able to meet. 

We have an excejlent bungalow program. In the first year of 
our 1952 bond program we had built 500 bungalows which were 
udded to existing schools so that we have a building program to build 
new schools, we are adding bungalows to old schools. we have a 
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rehabilitation program and a program to bring schools up to stand- 


ard all across the city. 


We are helping to bear our own load in the city of Los Angeles and 
in the State as well. ‘Two bond issues in, I believe, the last 3 years 
lave been voted statewise. Approximately 3 years ago a $250 million 
bond issue was voted and I think about last November there was voted 
1 $100 million bond issue. 

I may be a little incorrect on the time and the exact amounts, but they 
‘ure approximate and I believe are substantially correct. 

Mr. Baitey. Those were State bond issues 4 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Those were State bonds and we are having to bear 
those as well as our own bond programs. 

In the 47 years between 1905 and 1952 we spent $169 million in the 
city of Los Angeles. Since 1952 we have voted 2 bond i issues, 1 in 1952 
of $130 million and 1 in 1955 of $133 million. Of the 201 projects in the 

1955 program, we have already either completed or have under way 169 
of those facilities. We have a bond program in which we set down 
every facility that we are going to build and we have adhered very 

closely to that program. 

Mr. Barrer. Would you mind making it clear for the record. You 
stated that at the beginning of school this year you had 30,000 addi- 
tional pupils that you did not have in the previous year. 

Mrs. Srarrorb. That is correct. 

Mr. Battey. Is it safe to assume that you will have 30,000 more 
next September ¢ 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Yes. Mrs. Cole will cover that. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. Now, what number of classrooms are you constructing 
this year? lam asking that question to find out whether you are keep- 
ing up with your problem. 

Mrs. Starrorp. In September 1956 we were short 527 classrooms. 
We built in the fiscal year 1955-56, 1,051 classrooms. 

Mr. Battry. That was just about meeting your actual needs for the 
ew enrollment. If you divided 30,000 by 30, which is the average 
size of your classroom class you would have about 1,000 classrooms. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Our norm is 34.5, which is a little different than 
other parts of the country. We plan to build in this coming year 951 
classrooms. We do anticipate a continued increase. 

In 1953 our increase over the previous year was approximately 
22,000. The increase has been accelerated, something which it is very 
difficult to anticipate. 

We have one of the finest Offices of Population Statistics of any place 
m the country and even they have not been able to anticipate this 
iccelerated increased enrollment. 

Mr. Barter. May lL ask you this question at this point. I was chair- 
ian of a subcommittee that held hearings in the c ity of Los Angeles 
in 1950 on Public Law 815. At that time you had 54,000 children in 
double session. Have you been able to whip that situation 4 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Yes. Despite the tremendous increased enrollment, 
we have been able to reduce our half-day sessions over 1952 in the 

elementary school by 2.9 percent. In the secondary we have been able 
to reduce our half-day sessions 2 percent. 

Mr. Batmtey. You are not going too far toward eliminating that 
situation. It is still bad, then. | 
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Mrs. Cotz. Mr. Chairman, might I speak to that? We have been 
building, as Mrs. Stafford indicated, about 1,000 classrooms a year. 
For us to eliminate completely our half-day sessions within a 2- or 3- 
year period we must accelerate our building program to between 1,300 
und 1,400 classrooms a year and we are se stting our goals for that. 

There are reasons why this has not been accomplished, probably the 
most important of which is that we are building about as fast as the 
construction industry can absorb. Los Angeles is a growing, dynamic 
city. Everyone is building. There has been industrial construction 
and speculative building. We see signs that some of our speculative 
building is on the decline and so we hope that we can feed into the 
market more than we have been doing which has been between $45 and 
$50 million worth of buildings a year. We intent to go to $66 million. 
If the market can absorb it we will go to $66 million and that will 
eliminate our half-day sessions. 

Mr. Barney. _ wv hat did you mean by that expression, “If the market 
can absorb it” 

Mrs. Coxe. W hen we, so to speak, flood the market with bids on 
school buildings, our prices go up and have gone up as much as 10 per- 
cent in 1 month so that we must pull back a little and feed it out as 
the contractors are able to bid on it. In other words, companies that 
build schools already have contracts to build schools. ‘They know 
that in order to take on another contract they have to go out into the 
labor market, recruit raw labor, and so forth, or plan on having 
laborers work 2 days on one project and 3 days on another. Conse- 
quently, their bids reflect this to a very alarming degree. 

Mr. Barry. Right at the present time, what would you say the 
shortage of classrooms is in the city of Los Angeles over and above 
your current needs for your inc reased population for the current year? 
What is your backlog of classrooms ? 

Mrs. Srarrorp. It is difficult to say at this present moment because 
the picture changes weekly. At the opening of the February se- 
mester, we opened 5 schools, 3 secondary schools and 2 elementary 
schools which took 7,840 children off of half-day sessions. We left 
before we had a report of the half-day session situation caused by the 
new enrollment so that we cannot give you those figures. The only 
figures that I can give you are those for September and, as I have 
intimated, the picture changes so rapidly that it is very difficult to say 
unless you go to the office of our housing division and get this week’s 
report. 

I would like to add here that California pays 9.7 percent of the 
Federal tax and California’s population percentage of the Nation’s 
total is 8.4 percent and I have shown you that Los Angeles is attempt- 
ing to carry their own load and also aid in the State load because we 
have a very big building program throughout the State. The State 
also is growing, perhaps not as rapidly as Los Angeles, but certainly 
in some areas very, very rapidly. 

Mr. Batutxy. The Chair would like to know if Los Angeles has bene- 
fited any from Public Law 815. 

Mrs. Starrorp. That is the Smith-Hughes ? 

Mr. Battery. That isthe impacted school-district law. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. No; we have not. 

Mr. Bartzxy. Why? Have you no Federal installations in the city ? 

Mr. Hott. We are eliminated automatically. 
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Mr. Frenincuuysen. I would like to ask one question. 

In the State-aid program did you say that Los Angeles contributes 
to the State-aid program more than it gets back? 

Mrs. Srarrorp. We get nothing back from the State program, but 
we help bear our share. 

Mr. FreLincuuysen. But the State-aid program is not to assist you. 

Mrs. Starrorp. No. You see, we vote bonds completely independ- 
ently of the other program. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I thought maybe the State aid supplemented 
what you raised. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Not for schoolhouse construction. 

Mrs. Core. Not until you have used your full 5 percent bonding 
capacity. 

Mrs. Srarrorp, And we are getting toward the top of our bonding 
capacity in the secondary division. We are going to be near the ceil- 
ing at our next bond issue unless assessments keep pace, which appar- 
ently they are not doing at the present time, with the increased 
population. 

Mr. Battery. Does your schoolboard support the 2-year junior col- 
lege in Los Angeles? 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Yes, we do. We have seven junior colleges in the 
city of Los Angeles. We have about an 88,000 enrollment in the city 
which we are supporting under this program. We have a $16 million 
junior college building program in this current bond issue. We 
believe that it would be helpful to Los Angeles and California if 
more of these funds could be left in the State because we have shown a 
determination to build our own schools, and we are doing it on a fine 
standard. 

Mr. Battery. I think vou will agree with me, Mrs. Stafford, that the 
situation, so long as you have this tremendous amount of overcrowding 
that forces half-d: ay sessions, is difficult. I visited a freshman high- 
school class in one of your schools in Los Angeles in 1950. I was ad- 
vised that throughout the elementary grades and junior high school 
none of those children had ever attended school more than a half-d: ay 
each day. In other words, the class had come right up from the ele- 
mentary classes right up through, and the entire class had had half- 
day sessions throughout. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. That might well be, Mr. Chairman, because in 1950 
there was a real delay in the school-building program due to the con- 
ditions of the war and due to the fact that there was a delay in bring- 
ing to the citizens a bond issue. None on the current board were in 
office at that time. All members of the current board came on since 
the summer of 1951 and in 1952 we voted $130 million. Now the 
truth of the matter is that we are beginning on our program. Mrs. 
Cole has shown you our very serious attempts to accelerate the speed 
at which we shall build. 

Mr. BartLtey. You are to be commended for that. Let me ask one 
more question. What interest rate did you pay on your recent bond 
issue ¢ 

Mrs. SrarrorD. I am not completely sure, but I think between 
4, aed: 314 percent, and we anticipate higher interest on our next 
bonds. 
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Mr. Barrry. You mean that you are anticipating that you will have 
to pay a higher rate / 

Mrs. StarrorD. We are anticipating that it may be necessary to pay 
a higher rate. 

Mr. Battery. How near are you to your 5 percent bonding capacity / 

Mrs. Srarrorp. I cannot tell you exactly, but in the 1956 S bond issue 
we will be short. We will need probably $125 million in the secondary 
and will probably have only about $78 million to $80 million available. 

Mr. Battery. That is unless property values increase. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Unless property values increase materially. We 
anticipate an increase of 12 percent in the current taxes on improved 
property in the next tax bill but the assessed valuation is something 
which I cannot predict. 

Mr. Barry. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hasketi. How do you feel about the Federal-aid bill? 

Mrs. Srarrorp. I believe that Los Angeles will build their schools 
more quickly and more economically probably because we have set 
very good standards and if we could have the amount of money we 
send out of the state left in the State for schools we would and could 
build our own schools. 

Mr. Haske, I know that, but would you want to participate as 
a taxpayer in a Federal program, and let us assume these things could 
be done, where you could stimulate and help the States which have 
the most need for classrooms? Would you, as a taxpayer, want to 
have some of your Federal taxes go toward that job 4 

Mrs. Srarrorp. I would say this: That I would believe that, before 
Los Angeles should be called upon to support programs in other States, 
that they would set the standards that we have, tax themselves on the 
same basis we do. I feel that we are straining to the utmost to meet 
our need and I am conscious of the fact that we may be taxing our- 
selves more heavily than other States are doing. The question is, 
Is it fair to the taxpayers of Los Angeles and California? 

Mr. Hasketn. Those two things being good objectives, and I could 
not be more for them, however, as a practical problem here, we ave 
faced with a certain situation that exists, right or wrong, and do you 
leave it untouched or do we have a Federal responsibility to try and 
encourage, if we can, the Federal aid ¢ 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Mr. Haskell, I have not made a study of the other 
States and the only answer I can give is that I believe it fair to insist 
that we know that we are not being taxed unfairly to meet someone 
else’s need. We have found in our own State that some of our dis- 
tricts are considering themselves impoverished districts when, in truth 
and in fact, they are able to carry their own load. 

Now, I introduced a resolution at the State school boards conven- 
tion to have a reappraisal of our own tax structure in the State of 
California because we believe that within the State there are in- 
equities; and I believe our legislature is looking toward such a long- 
range study and a reapportionment of or a reconsideration of our 
own tax structure. We believe we may get some relief out, of that. 
We believe this is the place where it should be done. 

Mr. Batrtry. Mr. Holt, a member of the general Committee on 
Education and Labor, is present. I believe you are a graduate of Los 
Angeles and might have some questions. 
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Mrs. Srarrorp. Mr. Holt is in the district where the greatest need 
exists but a very magnificent job is being done in that area. As I 
recall, we have built 31 elementary schools in his area in the last 4 
years which I think is a staggering achievement. 

' Mrs. Corr. T might add “that we are opening 26 new schools this 
\ ear. 

Mr. Bartry. In your city? 

Mrs. Corr. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the subcommittee for 
letting me sit in. Mrs. Stafford and Mrs. Cole have worked very hard 
and done a good job. These gentlemen helped me in getting that 
Birmingham property there. 

Mrs. Starrorp. Could we express real appreciation for that? That 
was an achievement which saved our lives. 

Mr. Hour. We took over an old hospital there and had hearings 
and we now have 4,000 youngsters going to school there. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. It was called to our attention very ably by 
Mr. Holt. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. We express our appreciation to all of you who gave 
that help to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear that I did not have 
time to get a directive from my own board of education to come to 
testify. I came as an individual board member. Mrs. Cole did, too. 
The matter on this whole question is before our committee of the 
whole for study and no directive was given by the board to us. It is 
just that I had the material from the superintendent’s office which 
he gave informally to the board just before I left. I wanted to make 
that clear. 

Mr. Batmey. That is perfectly all right. If you have any addi- 
tional information which you care to file and you submit it to the 
clerk promptly, it will be included in connection with your testimony. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Batitry. The Chair deeply appreciates the presence of the two 
members of the Los Angeles School Board. It is not often that the 
committee gets representation and facts directly from the grass roots. 
We deeply appreciate your testimony. 

Mrs. Srarrorp. We are very appreciative of the opportunity to 
meet with you. 

Mrs. Cote. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. 

Will you identify yourself to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EARL MAUGHMER, JR., SECRETARY, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Mavcumer. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Earl Maughmer, Jr., 
secretary of the Board of Education of Houston, Tex. 

I came here today not with facts and figures, because I did not know 
until this morning that I was going to appear here, but I did want to 
make a statement to you centlemen concerning the facts as related 
to the Houston independent school district. 

We have on our board of education a group of people now who are 
opposed to Federal aid to education and who are very strongly in 
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favor of local control of education. I would like to make it very clea 
however, that 1 am not authorized to represent the Houston School 
Board. 

However, at our meeting on Monday night, we do intend to take up 
this problem and extend to you facts and figures and send to you the 
stand of the Houston School Board on this. problem. 

You may or may not know that the Texas official delegation went on 
record unanimously in opposition to Federal aid to education at the 
White House Conference on Education. We in Houston have since 
1948 been passing enough bond issues and we now have up for sale a 
new $30 million bond issue for school construction. We do not have 
any classes on double sessions and we have not had any classes on 
double sessions for a number of years. We do have a few vacant class- 
rooms but they will fill up before the end of the year and we feel thar, 
with the new buildings, that it will be many, many years, if ever, before 
we again have any double sessions. 

We have an average of between 28 and 32 in average daily attend- 
ance in our classrooms. That is in teacher-pupil ratio. I do not 
propose to give you facts and figures here today because I did not 
bring them with me, but I would like to give you our entire tax struc- 
ture ‘through the mail. I understand that you will be in session for 
another week or two; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Barney. It will be at least another week. 

Mrs. MaucHmer. We would like to send you that information, but 

I did want you to know today, since I am in Washington, that we will 
get that information to you so that you will know our stand, and we 
will also let other people in Texas know that you are in session and 
holding hearings so that they can get information to you. 

Mr. Bamwey. We are not interested in drumming up any additional 
business. 

Mrs. Mavcnuer. We would like for them to talk to you. That is 
all I have to say unless you have some questions. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. You are speaking as opposed to Federal aid. 

Mrs. Maucumer. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuouysen. And you and your fellow Texans want local 
control of the school system / 

Mrs. Maucumer. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I suppose you know that we are considering a 
proposal where by the Federal Government can lend varied assistance 
in the construction of schools so that there need not necessarily be any 
Federal control because of the kind of assistance which the Federal 
Government may provide. 

Mrs. Mavucumer. Perhaps I am out of order, Mr. Chairman, but did 
I not understand that the President’s Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations reported that there was no State that could not take 
care of its own school construction problem ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Again, whether they can or whether they can- 
not does not mean that there is not a serious nationwide shortage of 
classrooms as the President himself has pointed out again and again. 
He is specifically urging a program of assistance to accelerate the elim- 
ination of that bac klog which is considerable and which persists in 
spite of an increased rate of construction over the past few years. 
I am not quite sure, except for the fact that Texas can do its own job, 
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which does not surprise me, what the basic reason for your opposi- 
tion is. 

Mrs. Maveumer. This is one of the reasons too: That during the 
White House Conference and again during our National School Boards 
Association meeting in Atlantic City this past week in talking with 
people from all over the Nation I have not yet found anybody who 
would say to me that they could not and did not want to take care of 
their own schools. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Again, the Federal program is designed to 
encourage them to take care of their own schools. It is not a question 
of preventing them from doing it. It is to make it easy. 

Mrs. Mavueumer. Do you not think there is a tremendous amount 
of interest now generated to have the local schools take care of their 
own programs? 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. I am glad to see that the local interest is in- 
creasing and the Federal program, I think, would encourage that local 
interest. 

Mrs. Maveumer. Do you think it would encourage it or discourage, 
because I have heard people say that, if the bill is passed, they will 
wait until they can get money from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frecrncuvysen. I hope that that is not going to be the result. 
If the program is the right kind of program it seems to me that it 
should encourage the loc al interest in these matters and not mean that 
we are going to by pass the local and State levels and rely where we do 
not need to on the contributions that the Federal Government may 
make. I am not sure whether you were here when we had the discus- 
sion about the situation in Birmingham. What I think we ought to be 
aware of is the fact that we do not want to encourage communities that 
have the capacity to build their own schools to sit back in anticipation 
of Federal funds which will solve their own problems. That is the 
one thing on which we probably are agreed. When you get to spe- 
cifics, of course, you run into certain problems but I think the basic 
approach is a fairly simple one both in the Kelley bill and in the 
administration bill. We are not expec ting the Federal Government 
to take over the financing of our Nation’s schools and cert: ainly we are 
going to try to discourage any possible charge that there is control 
of the educational system. 

Mrs. Maucumer. Well, I hope that the Congress will consider the 
fact that they might really be discouraging local school boards to 
take care of their own when they pass such a bill as this school bill 
for construction. 

Mr. Battery. I believe you said you attended the National School 
Boards Association meeting at Atlantic City. 

Mrs. Maveuner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Was the question of school construction discussed ? 

Mrs. Maucumer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. What action was taken ? 

Mrs. Mavucumer. It was tabled. There were 2 resolutions, 1 for and 
1 against, and both were tabled. 

Mr. Battry. I have one more question. You saw the Gallup Poll 
a week ago yesterday, I believe? 

Mrs. Maveumer. No, sir. I did not. 
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Mr. Baizry. It shows that 76 percent of the people in the Nation are 
favorable to school construction. Could it be possible that that per- 
centage does not speak for the city of Houston 4 

Mrs. Maveumer. I think it could be possible that it does not speak 
for the Nation, sir. 

Mr. Barer. Why? 

Mr. Maucumer. Because we have come in contact with it before. 

Mr. Bartey. They were only wrong one time. That was when they 
missed and said that Dewey would be President but ‘‘ruman was 
elected. 

Mrs. Mavenmer. I hope they are wrong this time. 

Mr. Baitey. You question it? 

Mrs. Maucumer. Yes, sir. Thank you very much for permitting 
me to attend here. 

Mr. Baitey. We appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. Hussey. That is all of the witnesses, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning and the members of the committee will be advised 
that the general Committee on Education and Labor will meet to- 
morrow, Tuesday, at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 10a. m.,on Wednesday, February 20, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMiIrree ON EpvcatioN anp Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, In room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Gwinn, Frelinghuysen, 
Griffin, and Haskell. 

Also present: Representative Powell. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; James M. Brewbaker, general counsel; Ken- 
nedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; and Russell C. Derrickson, 
chief investigator. 

Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The clerk will please call the roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Batrry. Present. 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Kelley ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Metcalf? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Udall? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Frelinghuysen? 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Haskell? 

Mr. Hasxeiu. Here. 

Mr. Hussey. A quorum is present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to note that Mr. Metcalf and 
Mr. Udall are on their way to the committee room and you may safely 
mark them as being in attendance. 

At this time I would like to call on the clerk to offer for inclusion 
in the record certain documents. 

Will you read them, please ? 

Mr. Hussry. Mr. Chairman, we have communications and state- 
ments for insertion in the record as follows: 

Grosse Pointe, Mich., Federation of Teachers; California State 
Federation of Teachers; Will County, Ill., Federation of Teachers; 
Detroit, Mich., Federation of Teachers; Syracuse, N. Y., Federation of 
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Teachers; Gary, Ind., Federation of a Wayzata, Minn., Fed- 
eration of Teachers; Bound Brook, N. J., branch, American Associa- 
tion of University Ww omen; Lamar, Colo. branch, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Hon. W. F. Norrell. Member of Con- 
gress, Arkansas ; California Association of County Superintendents 
of Schools—this is at the request of Hon. J. Arthur Younger, Mem- 
ber of Congress, California; Walter W. Shaffer, Lexington, Ohio; 
Rex M. Smith, superintendent, Monongalia, W. Va., county schools; 
National Jewish Welfare Board; National Child Labor Committee; 
Illinois PTA Members Study Group on Federal Aid to Education; 
C. O. Garshwiler, Fullerton, Calif.: Facts in Education; Walter R. 
Thurmond, Charleston, W. Va.;: Arizona Farm Bureau Federation: 
National Association of Social Workers; and California School 
Boards Association. 

That is all. 

Mr. Barry. May I inquire of the clerk whether the third group 
from the bottom there, the Farm Bureay, is the national association 
or a local association ? 

Mr. Hussey. That is the Arizona Farm Bureau Federation, a State 
organization. 

Mr. Battry. Without objection, the material submitted by the clerk 
will be included in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Facts IN EpvUcaTION, INCc., PASADENA, CALIF. 


I, Frances P. Bartlett, editor and publisher of Facts in Education, Inc., pub 
lished in Pasadena, Calif., (828 Palmetto Drive), which publication represents 
the views of a substantial number of citizens throughout the country, do respect- 
fully ask permission to file this statement with the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives with reference 
to Federal assistance school bill H. R. 3986. If the hearings of the subcommittee 
are also to cover a Somewhat similar bill known as H. R. 1 then I should like to 
have this statement likewise apply. 

I, and those other citizens whose views I represent, wish to register opposition 
to the passage of the bill (or the bills) hereinbefore identified for the following 
reasons: 

PROPAGANDA 


It is a well-known fact that for some years certain organized pressure groups 
(with no official status in the several States and with no authority to speak for 
the States) have exerted every possible influence to bring the public schools of 
this country under some sort of Federal control. 

Congress over the years has been aware of the inherent dangers in any Fed- 
eral legislation concerning the public schools, and time and again has refused 
to pass it. 

Congress must be given the facts. What are they? With one exception, the 
surveys, evaluations, statistics, et cetera, have been presented by the educators 
themselves. One cannot help being impressed by the glaring inconsistencies of 
these reports. Even the figures presented for the same school year show wide 
discrepancies as to shortages of classrooms. 

The former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, was embarrassed to have to reduce her first figure of 400,000 classrooms 
needed in 1953 to 176,000. This is rather typical of the wide margin of error. 

An editorial in the ee Star, December 4, 1956, and reprinted in 
the Congressional Record, January 10, 1957 (p. A112), strikes straight at the 
heart of the propaganda built up by the National Educational Association to 
bulldoze Congress into passing a Federal-aid bill. The misleading statistics 
relative to the State of Indiana, were shown to be false. How reliable then are 
NEA’s statements regarding Federal aid in other States? 

The Los Angeles Times, January 29, editorializing on the subject of Federal 
aid, had this to say: 
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“There are schoolroom shortages in some of the States; that in California 
has been nearly acute. But on the whole the situation has been exaggerated, 
with false representations to the Government founded on statistics which were 
uncritically, if not fraudulently, compiled.” 

The protagonists for Federal aid never take into consideration any other 
reason for the lag in school construction except the lack of funds. The building 
program in Los Angeles was delayed by a year due to strikes in the building 
trades while the money lay idle in the banks. 

For the record, I would like to state that Los Angeles has just opened five 
new schools. 

The Los Angeles Times editorial also pointed out another important fact, 
when it said: “Their chief spokesmen (Federal aid proponents) assure us that 
they stand firm against Federal interference in the conduct of the public 
schools, yet they have projects, not only for building schools with Federal 
money, but for raising teachers’ salaries with it, and somehow using it to 
solve what they call the shortage of teachers.” 

Another instance of misleading the people needs to be cited. The White 
House Conference on Education, held in Washington, the week of November 
28, 1955, was engineered and controlled by the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. This conference produced a final report favoring 
Federal aid to education on a basis of better than 2 to 1. But the public 
doesn’t know the circuitous route by which they arrived at this decision. 

Ordinary parliamentary procedure was thrown to the four winds at the 
opening session. From then on the dubious procedure of “group dynamics” was 
substituted, desipte protests from delegates. 

None of the delegates from the 48 States and 5 Territories were permitted 
to discuss any issue from the floor—Federal aid included—nor were they per- 
mitted to vote their own personal convictions. 

$y group dynamics manipulation, the final report was then written by two 
educators whose views favoring Federal aid were well known. Yet the word 
went out over all news services that the 1,600 delegates, 2 to 1, were for Federal 
aid. 
FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


In 1955, an exhaustive study was made by an official Government committee 
or task force, operating under the jurisdiction of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, The report was published under the title, “Federal Responsi- 
bility in the Field of Education.” 

This study was made under the able leadership of Dr. Adam S. Bennion. It 
is objective, and without bias or prejudice for or against Federal aid to education. 

I should like to include all of this report as part of my statement, but that being 
impractical, I shall point out a few highly pertinent and basically fundamental 
conelusions. 

“Every American child has the right to an adequate educational opportunity. 
That opportunity can be provided by local communities and States more satis- 
factorily and equitably than by the Federal Government. School boards in 
cooperation with State legislatures, are in a better position to determine the ade- 
quacy of their schools than Congress or any other agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Free governments rest on the belief that the people are capable of 
judging vital public issues. No public service is closer to the people than the 
schools” (p. 98). 

“Research does not sustain the contention that Federal funds are essential 
to support the elementary and secondary school system. All economic resources 
in the United States, all wealth and income, are within the borders of the 48 
States and subject to their taxing powers * * * Federal support for education can 
come, in the last analysis, only from the same basie resources which are avail- 
able to State and local governments” (p. 8). 

“We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an ade- 
quate school system” (p. 95). 


FALSE ARGUMENTS 


The proponents of Federal aid have always pointed to the low income States 
as being in dire need of Federal assistance, without which they will be unable to 
function. But no State has come forward officially and requested Federal as- 
sistance for its schools, nor any State authority made an attempt to show 
that his State cannot meet its obligations. 
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Mississippi, my own home State, is often pointed out by the organized pressure 
groups as a State in need of help, but Mississippi wants no Federal aid. <A tour 


of that State as recently as last November made that abundantly clear. Even the 


most casual observer could not have been unimpressed by the number of new 
school buildings of good construction and modern design. 

It is not a question of how much money a State spends for education, but how 
wisely. Mississippi spends no money on fads and frills, overstaffing of faculties, 
and other nonessentials, but it spends its money where it counts most—for build- 
ings, teachers’ salaries, and basic education. 


H., R. 3986 


H. R. 3986 has all of the earmarks of Federal control. Even in this initial 
stage, there is evidence of a design for Federal influence over the States as 
mentioned in section 104 of the bill, which provides that the Commissioner 
“shall approve a State plan” * * * and will help in developing “a long-range 
plan for attaining a more efficient organization of school districts in the State” 
* * * and provides “that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as are reason- 
ably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties * * *.” Such 
legislation could easily relegate the States to a rigid system of control by the 
Federal Commissioner. 

Another feature of Federal supervision contained in this bill which would 
play into the hands of organized labor groups is contained in section 107 of the 
bill. The objection to this is not based upon any prejudice as to labor unions 
but is a regulation that does not belong in any such proposal for assistance to the 
States by the Federal Government. In fact it is further evidence of Federal 
control. 

The proposed method of distribution of funds is based upon the formulas de- 
veloped by the proponents of this project and is so complicated that one could 
not be sure that gross inequities would not result. 


AS A PRIVATE CITIZEN 


“* * * T would flatly oppose any grant by the Federal government to all States 
in the Union for educational purposes * * * unless we are careful, even the great 


and necessary educational processes in our country will become yet another 
vehicle by which the believers in paternalism, if not outright socialism, will 
gain still additional power for the central government * * *. Very frankly, I 
firmly believe that the army of persons who urge greater and greater centraliza- 
tion of authority and greater and greater dependence upon the Federal Treasury 
are really more dangerous to our form of government than any external threat 
that can possibly be arrayed against us. I realize that many of the people 
urging such practices attempt to surround their particular proposal with fancied 
safeguards to protect the future freedom of the individual. My own conviction 
is that the very fact that they feel the need to surround their proposal with 
legal safeguards is in itself a cogent argument for the defeat of the proposal” 
(Dwight D. Eisenhower, from a letter to the Honorable Ralph Gwinn, published 
in the Congressional Record for June 14, 1949). 

As President of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower has changed his mind, but 
the fear of a highly centralized authority, especially in the field of education, is a 
very real threat. 

The substance of my statements here is to urge the Congress to do as they 
have done in the past—defer to the State legislatures and the school districts, 
those matters pertaining to public education. Great progress is being made 
and the States will continue to assume their proper responsibilities, if there is 
no interference from the Federal Government. 


SOUTHERN Coat PrRopUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Charleston, W. Va., February 6, 1957 
Congressman CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Vew Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Drar CONGRESSMAN: I called to see you last week to discuss some matters 
with vou, but found that you had been called to West Virginia. 

I am much disturbed over the budget as submitted to the Congress for the 
1957-58. It is giving great concern to many people. As I pass along in my 
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travels I discuss this with those that I meet and I find almost universal opposi- 
tion and fear. Of course, the question always arises, “Where shall we cut?” To 
such a question I always recall what Governor Holt said when the budget came 
up to the board of public works in one of the years of his administration. When 
all the budget requests were added, they totaled considerably more than the 
estimated income for the year. ‘The Governor said, “Well, we will just make a 
cut straight across the board of 5 percent and then we will start whittling from 
there.” I think that would be a good plan to follow. Certainly the budget as 
presented could stand an across-the-board cut of 5 to 8 percent without hurting 
anything or anybody. From that point we could start to cut different requests. 

There is one item that I know you are interested in but with which I will have 
to wholly disagree and I am sure furthermore, that my position has a tremendous 
support here in West Virginia. That is the aid to school construction. There 
are many reasons why this should be entirely eliminated. Because (1) it is 
wholly outside the province of the Federal Government to inject itself into 
public instruction. As I have so often quoted before committees, that the 
Federal Government had no powers except those specifically delegated to it. All 
other powers are reserved unto the States. I find no place where there is any 
delegation authorizing it to inject itself into public instruction. (2) The need 
for such good school construction has been tremendously exaggerated. I think 
Governor Underwood strikes a responsive chord when he said in an address at 
Williamson night before last, what West Virginia needed was not a tremendous 
building program so much as it needed improved teaching. I heartily agree 
with him. In fact, I think we are now making it too easy for too many people 
to become educated. 

There are other items that could undergo a review. Too much money is being 
spent for social security and all the various give-aways most of which originated 
under the ill-fated Roosevelt administration. 

I hope that you will consider carefully all these items of expenditures with a 
view of lightening rather than accelerating the tax burden. I want you to know 
that the contents of this letter are my own personal feelings. I am not writing 
it as representing the thought of the coal industry, although I do know that 95 
percent of them feel as I do. I attach a timely statement by Mr. Thurman 
Sensing, the Southern States Industrial Council. 

I want to thank you for the many good things you are doing for us and hope 
to see you sometime next week. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER R. THURMOND, Secretary, 





ARIZONA FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M, BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN BartLey: The Arizona Farm Bureau Federation wishes 
to file with your subcommittee a statement in regard to Federal aid for school 
construction, 

Although, under the various proposals, Arizona would receive more revenue 
than we contribute toward financing the program, the principle of Federal 
spending remains unaltered. For example, Arizona’s share of the annual interest 
on the national debt is in excess of $30 million. From the standpoint of pure 
economics, it would be to our advantage to use the sums contemplated for aid 
to education to reduce either the national debt, or Federal taxes. 

But viewed purely from the standpoint of educational needs, our members 
have long expressed grace concern about proposals that the Federal Government 
enter the field of education. In the case of school districts suffering hardships 
due to Federal projects in the district, we feel that commensurate assistance is 
justified. But this would certainly not call for programs on the elaborate scale 
as now being considered. 

Rural people naturally have a vital interest in education. Financing always 
presents a difficult problem, but there is no precedent to indicate that entry 
of the Federal Government into any activity previously held by State or local 
units has provided a better service at less total cost. Even in the preliminary 
stages of the Federal highway program many of our local people are encounter- 
ing examples of what happens when control is removed from local units. 
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In view of (1) the already staggering burden of Federal taxes, (2) the inevi- 
table loss of local autonomy, and (3) the fallacy of the idea that the Government 
can do the job better, we respectfully urge that your committee defeat the various 
proposals for expanding Federal aid to education. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLurAM C, Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF RupoLPH T. DANSTEDT, DiREcTOR, WASHINGTON BRANCH OFFICE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National Association of Social Workers, which I am privileged to repre- 
sent, is deeply interested in seeing that adequate legislation is enacted in the 
first session of this 85th Congress, which will enable the construction of many 
additional schoolrooms. A number of the members of our association are 
employed in school systems as school social workers with responsibility for help- 
ing individual children who are having difficulty in making a satisfactory school 
adjustment and in general, serving as a link between the child and his class- 
room and the child’s family. These social workers are represented in a school 
social work section of our association and at a later date a more comprehensive 
statement than these preliminary remarks, will be made available by that 
section. 

The General Education Subcommittee has had presented to it comprehensive 
and, we believe, conclusive facts as to the need for Federal aid in the construc- 
tion of additional classrooms by such authoritative persons as Secretary Folsom 
and such authoritative organizations as the National Education Association. 
Our association, whose members are engaged in governmental and private 
family and child-care agencies, recreation agencies, medical and psychiatric 
clinics and hospitals, can testify to the urgent need for doing something now 
about this galloping growth of our child population. Some of us see these 
children during their school hours. Most of us work with them and their 
families after school. 

The school is one of the primary institutions of our society together with the 
family and the church and during the formative years from 7 to 17, our schools 
make a basic and unique contribution to the molding of the character of these 
future citizens. 

We see constant evidence, even in the more favored States from an income 
standpoint, of the inability of our local governments and our State governments 
to keep up with this wonderful growth in our child population. Wonderful 
because with them lies the strength and the future of our country. We would 
certainly hold that no issue is more pertinent to the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government than a guaranteeing Of assurances that these children and 
young people shall be adequately educated. We would hold with many groups 
who feel that this great growth of our population, the tremendous expansion of 
our urban areas present problems that can only be solved by the leadership 
of our Federal Government both in terms of plans as well as money. 

Our experiences as social workers amply demonstrate the importance of teach- 
ers and our school systems in the development of well adjusted children capable 
of growing into mature and responsible citizens. Good physical facilities in 
which these educational processes can be conducted are just as important and 
as essential as a decent home in its physical aspects is to a happy and well 
adjusted family life. 

Our association has reviewed only generally the various bills that have been 
presented to the Congress to assist our States and communities in constructing 
additional classrooms. We are aware of various formulas for financing such 
construction and are inclined to hold that since all States are faced with this 
large growth of child population, funds sufficient should be appropriated in a 
way that will encourage higher income States to move ahead to do even a better 
job of providing classrooms for their children and to raise very substantially 
the level for facilities in the lower income States. This may well cost more than 
has been proposed in the administration bills but it would be an investment in a 
future America uniquely worthwhile. 

Finally, I again would like to indicate that a more comprehensive statement 
based upon the unique knowledge and qualifications of our school social work 
section will be presented at a later but early date. 
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MononGaALia County ScHootrs, 
Morgantown, W. Va., February 4, 1957. 
CLEVELAND M. BaAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Cleve: Congratulations on your appointment as chairman of the Educa- 
tional Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee. I am sure 
that you are well qualified for this position and will exert all of your efforts for 
the good of the public-school system, 

In thinking of possible Federal legislation for school buildings, one question 
comes to my mind that may affect Monongalia County. As you probably know, 
the voters of this county have approved a bonding program for school buildings 
to the maximum amount allowable by law. This was done in 1952. We have 
20-year bonds, and it would therefore be about 15 years before we can retire 
these bonds. Our county has also approved the 3-year excess-levy program, 
which will run for 2 years yet in this county. In other words, we have levied 
and bonded ourselves to the maximum amount permissible by law. I can see 
no way that we could raise additional money for matching purposes for school 
buildings. 

Would Federal legislation provide that credit would be given our county and 
other counties within West Virginia under similar circumstances? We are in 
need of school buildings in a number of areas of the county. In fact, we are 
using part-time teachers in some schools in which the classrooms are very inade- 
quate. I shall be glad to furnish additional information regarding our local 
setup if you so desire. 

Thank you very much for all that you have done, and best wishes for your 
continued success, 

Very truly yours, 
Rex M. Smiru, Superintendent. 





NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BoaArp, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to you in your capacity as chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee on the House Education and Labor Committee, now 
conducting hearings on pending school construction legislation. 

For a long time we of the National Jewish Welfare Board have watched with 
a great deal of interest and sympathy efforts to solve this great, No. 1 domestie 
problem, and at our biennial convention in April 1956, we resolved as follows: 

“The National Jewish Welfare Board has always had a vital concern with the 
education of youth, It recognizes that our public schools constitute a major 
instrument of good citizenship. During World War II and immediately there- 
after, the Nation’s birthrate rose to new peaks; consequently, school enrollments 
have swelled year by year, straining all facilities to the breaking point. Unless 
financial resources for the construction of new public schools are immediately 
forthcoming, our schoo] system may be irreparably damaged. To look to the 
States alone for the solution of this crisis is highly impractical. 

“The National Jewish Welfare Board therefore urges that prompt and liberal 
Federal aid for public school construction be granted so that the public schools 
may perform their functions adequately.” 

A good many of us feel as you do that the time has come for action and hope 
your committee will not have to prolong its hearings unnecessarily and for 
too long. 

I can assure you of our very firm support in your extremely difficult problem 
and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILip Scnirr, 
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New York, N. Y., February 6, 1957. 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Respectfully urge early and favorable consideration of measures to provide 
Federal aid for school construction to help ease the crisis in education which 
has now become chronic. 
Sot MARKOFF, 
Erecutive Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 


Inutinors PTA MEMBERS STUDY GROUP ON 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 
Chicago, Iil., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Education and Labor Comnvittec, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Illinois PTA members study group wish to go on 
record opposing both the Kelley bill and the administration bill for Federal aid 
to schools. If there must be some kind of a Federal bill presented, we strongly 
favor the substitute proposal introduced by Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn, of 
New York, which would permit each State to retain three-fourths of 1 percent 
of Federal income taxes collected in the State to be used for building classrooms 
(the Scrivner bill, H. R. 4201). 

Our PTA group of more than 200 members represents the thinking of many, 
many citizens no longer associated with PTA, as well as of the members them- 
selves. Other States also have PTA study groups who oppose Federal aid in 
any form—perhaps you have already heard from the very active group in Indiana. 
We cannot agree with the National PTA Congress on this issue, although we are 
aware that they lobby for 10 million membership including us. They are not 
speaking for our group or the many people we represent. 

lf it were possible for one of us to come to Washington, we would ask for 
time and appear before your committee to give this testimony. In any event, we 
ask that this statement in support of the Scrivner bill, H. R. 4201, introduced by 
Congressman Gwinn, be placed in the hearing record of your committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs. R. E.) Mary K. Meany. 
Chairman of Illinois PTA Study Group Opposing Fedcral Aid to Schools. 


FULLERTON, CALIF., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Education and Labor Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: I am unable to appear before your committee 
relative to H. R. 1, H. R. 3986, and H. R. 4201 of the 85th Congress, 1st session. 
These bills pertain to proposed Federal aid to education and/or schoolroom 
construction. 

I wish this written protest to be entered in the minutes of the subcommittee 
as a protest against these specific bills and any other bills which may provide 
for Federal funds for the educational units of any State or political subdivision 
in the United States or its Territories. 

My opposition to Federal aid is based on article X of the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution: “The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or 
to the people.” There is no authority in the Constitution for interference hy 
the Federal Government in the matters of education in the public schools. 

In this discussion the term “public schools” does not include those establish- 
ments set up for the military services for specific training of military personnel. 

It is difficult for many people, including the undersigned, to understand why 
any Federal official, elected or appointed, can propose measures for execution 
by the Federal Government which fall historically, and by virtue of the limita- 
tions of powers on the Constitution, within the prerogative of the States or their 
political subdivisions or “to the people.” The Virginia bill of rights, written by 
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George Mason and presented on the 12th of June 1776, is very clear on the 
separation of the respective fields of endeavor as pertaining to the Central 
Government and those of the sovereign States. Article 15 of this Virginia bill 
of rights is particularly pertinent: “That no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty, can be preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles.” 

It is not understood why any person holding office in the executive or legisla- 
tive branches of the Government should presume authority not granted by the 
“fundamental principles” of the Constitution and even consider legislation 
allocating Federal funds to public education. 

This reason, and this reason alone, should be sufficient basis for your com- 
mittee to shelve the above-mentioned bills or any other of similar nature. 

There are powerful forces well organized in these United States who have 
apparently abandoned all concepts of limitation of powers, which was an impor- 
tant matter of consideration by our Founding Fathers when this country was 
formed. It is my position that the National Education Association, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and with tentacles reaching into every school 
district in the United States, is one of the motivating forces behind this drive 
for centralization. There are numerous satellite organizations in complete 
sympathy with, and apparently under the philosophical domination of, the Na- 
tional Education Association. These various organizations have combined to 
present a propaganda front which has deceived many persons. I am submitting 
a four-page report on some of the phases of this propaganda drive, 

I respectfully request that these bills for Federal aid to education be referred 
to a special investigating committee of the House. I further respectfully suggest 
and request that this committee be constituted in a similar manner to the Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax-hxempt Foundations and Comparable Organiza- 
tions, of the 88d Congress, 2d session, under the chairmanship of the Honorable 
B. Carroll Reese, who was chairman of the above committee and gathered a 
tremendous amount of information, despite great handicaps. 

I believe that an investigation of the National Education Association and its 
satellite organizations, including the manner in which they derive financial sup- 
port directly or indirectly, will contribute far greater good to education in these 
United States than any amount of money which may be appropriated from Fed- 
eral funds to be used by the local communities. 

I have examined carefully the pros and cons of Federal aid to education and 
corresponded with many people in many States for the past 2 years. I can see 
no evidence which is of any validity which indicates that there is any State 
incapable of providing for the educational needs of its children. 

I believe that any investigation of this matter should include a complete 
investigation of the operations of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Such investigation should include an examination into the connections 
between persons in the United States Office of Education and the National Eduea- 
tion Association. 

If we are to require Federal officials to divest themselves of stock holdings 
and business connections before assuming positions of responsibility in the Fed- 
eral Government, we certainly should be able to demand a philosophical separa- 
tion in other departments. If the National Education Association is to dominate 
the thinking of individuals in the United States Office of Education, its effects 
can be far more damaging than that of having some official hold high office and 
have ownership of stock in companies in which the Government might do busi- 
ness. I respectfully refer your committee to the findings of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and Comparable Organizations. 
which contain valuable information regarding the individuals and organizations 
having an active interest in education, the source of their financing, and a good 
coverage of their propaganda methods. Such a determination should be made 
in connection with an investigation of the forces behind Federal aid to education. 

It is clear that this country became creat through the efforts of individuals 
who received their primary and secondary education in local schools under the 
control of the people of that locality. Are we to completely destroy a proven 
method of providing education for our young people for the doubtful and objec- 
tionable method of control of education without respect to the requirements and 
wishes of the people of the individual school districts? Shall control rest with 
the cabal of the centralizationists or with the local taxpayers and parents? 
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There has been no demonstrated integrity or responsibility on the part of the 
politico-educationists in their administration of the public schools. With finan- 
cial responsibility vested in the Central Government, there would be no account- 
ing for wasteful practices on the part of school administrators. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. O. GARSHWILER. 


P. S.—The opinions expressed in the above letter, and in the attached article, 
The Drive for Federal Control of Bducation, are my personal opinions and do 
not necessarily reflect the opinions of any group or organization with which I 
lInay be associated. 


THE DRIVE FOR FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


The most powerful lobby ever established has launched a drive for Federal 
aid for education. No other special interest group has had the control of so 
many organizations, nor the sympathetic ear of so many Government officials, 
up to the executive branch of the Federal Government. “The full weight of each 
local, State, and national educational organization will be used to influence 
Congress to support school legislation. Top priority is reserved for the passage 
of Federal-aid bills,” reported the Chicago Tribune in its July 5, 1956, issue. The 
article was covering the annual convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The NEA is the fountainhead and nerve center for the drive to place 
control of education in the hands of the Federal planners, a concept derived from 
the Socialist theories of Marx and other philosophers of centralization. 

The cabal of centralizationists includes, in addition to the obvious educational 
organizations, churches, labor groups, and civic and women’s organizations, 
Their pewer does not seem to he less effective by the fact that rank and file 
memberships have not, in Many cases, voted in open meeting to approve the 
legislative programs of the national headquarters. The PTA is an example of 
this type of top domination. While many legislators are not deceived by this 
display of asserted strength, others are swept into the drive by the bandwagon 
tactics of the propagandists. Unthinking individuals fail to realize that member- 
ship, in many cases, is plural as to some of the organizations. For example, an 
active protagonist of Federal control can belong to the PTA, the AAUW, the 
LWV, the local women’s club and even the business and/or professional women’s 
clubs, thus having several votes in the matter. 

Church groups, going far beyond the purpose for which they were established, 
have actively entered the drive. The 1956 Omaha conference of the General 
Council of Congregational Churches adopted resolutions which “emphasized the 
need of Federal and State aid for schools,” according to a report submitted to 
the fall conference of the Los Angeles Association of Congregational Churches 
held in southern California recently. The Congregational Church is not an 
exception; other Protestant churches have taken similar action. The AFL-CIO 
has, for months, been propagandizing their membership to support this drive. 
The National Citizens Council for Better Schools, a propaganda agency for the 
NEA, has State and local units working with the State educational organiza- 
tions and the PTA. Many of these units were formed under the sponsorship of 
the National Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, predecessor of the 
NCCBS. The NCCPS had, as a member, Victor G. Reuther, brother of Walter 
Reuther. Both the brothers, while in Russia several years ago, expressed, 
according to Westbrook Pegler, their eager desire to see the United States under 
the same form of government. The social action organizations are out in full 
force to destroy local control of education. 

Propaganda creating a crisis in education has been aimed at the American 
public for months. All the mass media of communication has been used. Pro- 
grams, from the Danny Kaye follies to little heart-rending plays staged by the 
PTA, have insisted that the only solution to our educational problems is to place 
the custody and financing into the hands of the Great White Father in Washing- 
ton, D.C. “Father” is quite willing and able for this expansion of the Federal 

sureaucracy ; already, there are 298 different groups in the Federal Government 

carrying on educational activities, according to the June 25 issue of Human 
Events. The periodical was covering the findings of the Gwinn committee. 
Human Events points out that Federal aid to education is not limited to the 
United States, but is used in “promoting education in the four corners of the 
globe.” Similar educational expenditures would, of course, not be approved by 
local citizens with respect to locally collected tax funds, 
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The United States Office of Education is also well prepared to formally take 
over the control of your schools. Dr. Lawrence Gridley Derthick, a member of 
the legislative commission of the National Education Association (1955-56 NEA 
Handbook), has been appointed commissar of that office by President Eisenhower. 
Derthick is generally credited with an understanding of “the urgent need for a 
program of Federal aid to education.” 

His appointment places the United States Department of Education (USDE) 
completely in the hands of a highly placed and active partisan of the National 
Association of School Administrators, a department of the NEA. He is reported, 
in an Associated Press dispatch of December 1, as “firmly supporting a decision 
by the United States Supreme Court as the law of the land.” Private advices 
from Chattanooga, where Derthick was superintendent of schools, are that 
Kefauver has announced his support of the appointment. Chattanooga sources 
report that Derthick is on good terms with the League of Women Voters and the 
American Association of University Women. Some Chattanooga citizens, accord- 
ing to this private report, have complained about opposition to Legion and DAR 
programs for the schools and that there has been a dearth of patriotic or really 
American materials in the schools. 

The real reason for this drive for Federal aid to education is to destroy local 
control of the publie schools. All the sleight-of-tongue techniques to the con- 
trary, it is not possible to disburse Federal funds without meeting the require- 
ments established by the agency in charge of the appropriations. A less noisy, 
but equally persistent, propaganda campaign is under way for the establishment 
of a Federal Board of Education. This has long been advocated by the NEA. 
The United States Office of Education was established by political pressure 
generated by the NEA, which takes full credit. 

The strength of American liberty has always rested in the limited powers of the 
Central Government with the balance of powers being “reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” This has hampered the centralists and collec- 
tivists from socializing the country, due to local control of many functions of 
Government, including the public schools. It is necessary to destroy this local 
control in order that the centralists can weave their web without fear of detec- 
tion or interference, Already, State control of portions of the educational proc- 
esses has created a mass of redtape which has obscured the methods and costs 
of the various State departments. ‘We do not have correct cost accounting to 
show the direction of extracurricular expenditures as compared with academic 
costs,” stated Lloyd J. Andrews, as senator in the Washington State Legislature. 
Andrews called for “sound administration, from a fiscal standpoint, based on 
unit and pupil cost. That kind of administration is sadly lacking at this time.” 
The voters of that State responded to this suggestion, ousted the NEA-Wana- 
maker machine, and elected Andrews to the office of superintendent of public 
schools for the State. That victory can be negated by the NEA machine and its 
control of Federal aid to education. There has been no “sound adminisiration” 
of fiscal policies in Washington, D. C., during the present and two previous admin- 
istrations, and there is no evidence of change for the better. Bigger budgets 
assure more firm control. The professional politico-educationists of the National 
Education Association represent the most power-hungry group in these United 
States. 

“Bureaucracy Called Essential to Operations of Government” headlined a re- 
cent AP dispatch, reporting the remarks of Siguard Anderson, head of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. “It is absolutely necessary in and for American Gov- 
ernment,” declared Anderson. The school bureaucrats are not quite as frank, but 
their philosophy is the same. It was pointed out by Sloan Wilson, education 
editor for the New York Herald Tribune, that low budgets have hampered the 
United States Office of Education. The Office, according to Wilson, was es- 
tablished in 1867 to promote education. “This is a controversial point,” wrote 
Wilson, in the September 2d Tribune. He also suggested that the Commissioner’s 
term of office be raised from 4 to 7 years and the salary increased to $20.000 per 
year. He closed with the thought that the job should be made “more fit for a 
man than a mouse. That would be a good place to start making the United 
States Office of Edneation the dynamic planning center which is needed.” The 
Herald-Tribune, like most of the press in the United States, is dominated by in- 
terests favorable to centralization of power. 

The Communist Daily Worker is a vigorous champion of Federal aid, edi- 
torially stating on November 30, 1955, that “it represents a chance for an edu- 
cation for millions of children.” There is a NEA-Magazine Publishers Joint 
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Committee. The National Citizens Council for Better Schools has on its ad- 
visory committee David J. Johnson, Nowata (Okla.) Daily Star; Palmer Hoyt, 
Denver Post: Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland Press; Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis 
Tribune; Hugh Patterson, Arkansas Gazette, and others. George J. Hecht, 
publisher of Parents’ Magazine, is quoted in the October 1956, Better Schools, 
(the publication of the NCCBS), as championing Federal aid. Roy B. Larsen, 
of Time, Inc. is an active partisan of the centralists. He is of the Ford Founda- 
tion school of philosophy, and wrote the foreword to “How To Get Better Schools, 
Harper & Bros., a propaganda book being actively promoted by most organiza- 
tions forming the cabal of centralizationists. 

The purported need for Federal aid is based on claimed teacher shortages, class- 
room shortages, and alleged inability of the local districts to finance the pro- 
grams envisioned by the planners. These claims are subject to question and are 
based on data compiled by or under the direction of individuals and groups 
which would benefit from larger and larger allocations of Federal funds and 
who are not adverse to weakening or destroying local control of schools. At the 
best, they represent but one school of thought, and are biased. With rare ex- 
ception, the school administrators and their controlled organizations have shown 
no financial responsibility nor integrity. In most cases, the principal figures in 
the National Education Association and its front organizations are individuals 
who have little knowledge of business and industry, and little sympathy for the 
private enterprise system. 

“Blastic school statistics” was the term used by Raymond Moley in his column 
in the Los Angeles Times October 8, 1955. He was referring to the figures on 
classroom shortages quoted by the then Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Oveta Culp Hobby, who reported an “estimated classroom shortage” of 
407,000 classrooms by the year 1959-60. The Oklahoma Public Expenditure 
Council studied this claim and called it “one of the greatest frauds of the cen- 
tury,” according to the Moley article. Mrs. Hobby belatedly admitted gross er- 
ror; the corrected figure was 176,000, only 43.243 percent of the original figure, 
and even that is subject to question. To the pragmatic philosopher, such simple 
arithmetic errors may not matter; many times, their students can calculate no 
better. Business and industry, struggling against competition by the Govern- 
ment, and excessive taxes and restrictions, cannot afford to be so inaccurate. 
Only in Government can one be 200 percent wrong and yet continue. 

The New York Public Expenditure Survey, Inc. (NYPES) examined purported 
needs in that State. “Of the 2,670 citations of reasons for need, less than 35 
percent were to house an increased enrollment, provide for a shift in population, 
or replace a building destroyed by fire. Over 65 percent of the reasons cited were 
to provide for a better educational program, to replace an obsolete structure or 
for other reasons not specified. 

“Therefore, nearly two-thirds of the reasons reported for new school projects 
were unrelated to enrollment requirements. 

“The replacement of an obsolete structure and the provision of a better educa- 
tional program are subjective reasons. They are dependent chiefly on judgment 
values. A structure judged to be obsolete by one man might not be so considered 
in the opinion of another. 

“Providing a better educational program is a highly desirable objective. How- 
ever, this can hardly be classified as an emergency need. If it can be so classi- 
fied, then we shall always be confronted by an emergency for we shall most 
certainly always be striving for a better educational program. 

“Reasons based on individual judgments for which no standard measurement 
procedures have been established are matters of opinion which can be expected to 
differ from school district to school district and from individual to individual. 

“There is an apparently parallel situation in the nationwide survey,” stated 
a report filed with the Committee on Education and Labor, United States House 
of Representatives, by the NYPES. The patrons of a school district in Nevada 
found out just how subjective the educationists’ reasoning can be. After bigger 
and better bond issues and centralization, they wound up with an administrators’ 
“headquarters,” with thick rugs and telephone in color to match the decor. Local 
patrons now refer to it as “the Pentagon.” 

“American education has become an unhealthy monopoly of professional school 
administrators and politicians * * * The real threat is in the cult of experts 
who are not concerned with local problems and cultural values. Local citizens 
have lost control of the running of their schools,” wrote Cannon Bernard Idding 
Sell, in the December 5, 1955, issue of Newsweek. 
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Much of the claimed classroom shortage consists of a shortage of the educa- 
tionists’ “dream school” requirements. These include motel-like socialized 
housing for teachers, as is being promoted in Park Ridge, Ill. At its March 1956, 
meeting, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, proposed that the school of the future will have “curriculums 
* * * that will teach children to live and work together * * * ‘Block-type’ 
program that will put an end to classroom bells * * * flying field trips (no slow, 
earth-bound buses—Ed.) that will make on-the-spot study possible of different 
people and places.”* This program will take “adequate financial support” on a 
seale that would be resisted by the patrons in local tax areas. Only the con- 
fiseatory power of the Federal income tax is strong enough to overcome this local 
resistance. 

The great increase in “snoopervisors,’ who tour the classrooms to prevent 
teachers from teaching Johnny reading, writing, or arithmetic before he is 
“ready,” contributes heavily to the teacher shortage. There are curriculum 
coordinators, counselors, remedial reading “experts,” driving instructors, and 
a host of other superfluous personnel. According to Florence Lowe, in her 
“Capital Chatter” column, one educator, Dr. Mildred Landis, an elementary 
school principal in Maryland, was “receiving $50 a day as a color consultant in 
the painting of classrooms.”’ An unknown editor has commented, “We are aware 
that, in these ‘advanced’ days of so much accent on psychology, psychiatry, and 
such, color is deemed of the greatest importance from the cradle onward. If a 
voungster isn’t in the mood to study, maybe the color of the walls is to blame, or 
something like that * * *. Some colors are utterly barbaric, don’t you know?” 
Just who does the “principaling” while Dr. Landis is “consulting,” and who pays 
the bill for the substitute, is not revealed. In Orange County, Calif., at the 
Orange Coast College, “95 were enrolled in dog obedience,” and a certificate of 
completion is issued. Discipline on the part of dogs is much more important 
than to assign teachers to discipline children, and, perhaps, in the process, 
impart some knowledge. 

“For information on why many young people are leaving the teaching profes- 
sion, this may enlighten you,’ wrote Edward J. Perdham, to the Los Angeles 
Examiner recently. He resigned his schoolteacher’s position and states the 
reasons: “I hold a master’s degree in education. Every time that I try to disci- 
pline any of the children, the administration would say, ‘you can’t do that.’ 
‘That’ happened to be a sharp reprimand, or a withholding of certain privileges. 
I was told, ‘You cannot do this, for it will stunt social growth.’ As for promo- 
tions, I had 30 children in the eighth grade * * * 18 were eighth grade stu- 
dents * * * IT had more than one student tell me, ‘Why should I work in school, 
when I am going to pass anyway? I could only think that our educational 
system was not doing the job that the taxpayers were asking for.” The demand 
for higher and higher salaries seems to be in actual fact “higher bribes” to indi- 
viduals to forget their self-respect, true teaching abilities, and integrity, and to 
only follow the dictates of the “social-change” minded administrators. 

No statistics are presented which detail how many unnecessary assignments 
are involved in this “shortage.” If we are to build a school system which will 
tench every hobby, pastime, sport, and need to every individual from the cradle 
to the grave, we will never solve the teacher shortage. That would require one 
tutor for every student, young and old. If we are to return to the “tutor” method 
of education, there is no need for multimillion-dollar school plants: the home 
can furnish the proper surroundings, without the heavy institutional overhead 
and interest payments. The drive for Federal aid appears to be only a drive 
to firmly enthrone leaders of the cult of centralization to satiate their hunger 
for power. Of such stuff is tvranny wrought. 


New York Times, Mareh 8, 1956 
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SYRACUSE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., February 11, 1957, 


Re Federal aid for school construction. 


Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are teachers on the job, vitally interested in providing suffi- 
cient facilities for the engulfing tide of young people seeking education. There- 
fore we urge you to support pending legislation for aid for school construction, 
either the Kelley bill or the administration’s bill, whichever seems most likely 
of passage. 

Help in financing new school buildings releases local funds for additional 
teachers and materials of instruction. Only the Federal Government can meet 
the present emergency. 

We believe that public-spirited people in all walks of life have made it clear 
that the general public wants and will pay for this nationwide help to our 
schools. 

The people of this country will be grateful for all that you can do to make it 
come true. 

Very truly yours, 
GRANT E. FursusH, 
Legislative Representative. 


Gary, INp., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sie: There is little legislation at the moment more important for the 
welfare of the United States and its people than House bill No. 1. Many 
school districts have reached that critical stage where they can no longer 
solve, alone, the housing problem for their students. You and your colleagues 
will render a service of great value to the children of America by reporting out 
of committee House bill No. 1 with a recommendation to pass. 

Local No. 4 of the American Federation of Teachers wishes to add its voice 
to the millions of parents, teachers and others who desire favorable action on 
House bill No. 1. We feel confident that you will do whatever possible in 
meeting this urgent need of our people. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL J. PIERONI, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Local No. 4, American Federation of Teachers. 


Wayzata, MINN., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BalILry, 
Chairman, House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Education, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: The greatest resource of our Nation is its youth. It is the duty 
of our Federal Government to support the development of this resource if our 
Nation is to remain strong and healthy. The failure of our Nation to realize 
the importance of education during the past world conflict left our Nation in 
the midst of an educational depression. Communities both large and small now 
lag behind in educational facilities. 

Time is important—therefore may I urge the passage of the House bill No. 1 
(Kelley bill) which calis for Federal aid to education. 

Respectfully yours, 


Ercmer C. HoLMSEN, 
President, A. F. of L. Local 1172. 
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Bowunp Brook, N. J., February 12, 1957. 
Congressman GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 


Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


My DrAar CONGRESSMAN BarpDEN: The executive committee of the Bound Brook 
branch of the American Association of University Women has asked me to 
express its approval of President Eisenhower’s proposals on Federal aid for 
school construction. 

It hopes that you will do all that you can to speed up legislation to carry out 
these proposals. 

Very truly yours, 
NATALIE GALLAGHER, 
Mrs. RALPH P. GALLAGHER, 
Education Committee Chairman. 


LAMAR, Co1o., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: At the last meeting of the Lamar branch of 
American Association of University Women, the members voted for our local 
group to join other branches of our organization in the State and Nation in 
expressing our interest in the legislation concerning Federal support to school 
construction. 

As we believe Federal aid would greatly solve the need for classroom space 
as well as give financial help to the “tight money” situation, thereby aiding edu- 
cation in a general way, we believe this legislation should be passed. We hope 
you will give it your full support. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
HENRIETTA CRABILL, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1957. 


Hon. GRAHAM BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR MR. CHAIRMAN: In your committee’s consideration of the provisions of 
such measure as may be reported providing Federal aid to education, it is my 
feeling that some consideration should be given to those school districts which 
have already constructed buildings beyond their means because they could 
not wait for Federal aid, thereby weakening their financial positions for many 
years to come because there was no alternative, 

It has been suggested that a Federal grant to the debt service funds of such 
districts for a period of 5 to 10 years, or if the Federal Government could assume 
a portion of their bonded debt, the effect would be the same, and it would appear 
that those districts which have tried to help themelves should not be over- 
looked. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. NoRRELL. 
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RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION ADOPTED BY THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 


TION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., NOVEMBER 
15-15, 1956 


The principle of the Federal Government assisting the problems among the 
States should be upon the same principle whereby the State assists the school 
districts within the State. We urge that Federal aid to education be based upon 
the following principles and that the following statement be sent to the California 
State Department of Education and to the United States Office of Education: 

The Federal Government has a basic responsibility to insure adequate educa- 
tion for the children of the Nation, regardless of differing economic abilities 
between and among the States of the Union. 

However, every precaution must be taken to prevent development of centralized 
control of education. Among conditions which may encourage the development 
of control by higher governmental levels is failure at the local level to make 
reasonable efforts to solve local problems at levels closest to the people. 

Equalization of educational opportunities within and among the States should 
include requirements that local groups make reasonable financial efforts to solve 
local problems locally. 

Any Federal legislation intended to meet the Nation’s educational responsibili- 
ties should, therefore, provide maximum protection against development of 
centralized educational control and should include, as a basic requirement for 
participation, definite minimums of local and State financial effort measured 
in terms of local and State abilities. 


LEXINGTON, On10, Janaary 28, 1957. 
Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washinglon, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I am writing to you as an interested citizen of the village of Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, concerning school bill introduced by you, being H. R. 1. 

The village of Lexington faces a very serious situation in the immediate future 
and will, therefore, be vitally interested in the bill introduced by you. We are a 
village at present of approximately 500 people. Our school system is a con- 
solidated school system receiving children from the village and surrounding 
district. The school 2 years ago had a population of approximately 600 children. 
As of January 1, 1957, it has a population of 1,027. 

The district is expanding very rapidly and because of the location of a new 
General Motors plant within a short distance from the village, a new allotment 
has been started that contemplates the eventual building of approximately 1,600 
homes. We expect that these homes will be occupied mainly by younger people 
and that, therefore, the school population will increase very rapidly and very 
substantially. 

For your information, the valuation in the present school district is $6,100,000. 
The present school indebtedness is $235,000, and at the last general election a 
bond issue of $305,000 was voted, which will make a total indebtedness of 
$540,000. Under present Ohio law this is the maximum amount of indebted- 
ness that this school district may have based upon the valuation of the district. 

The district 2 years ago completed a new building, and it was thought at 
that time that this building would be sufficient to handle the needs of the district 
for approximately 10 years; however, that building, in conjunction with the 
other buildings, was designed for a maximum of 1,000 students. As you can see, 
we are already beyond the maximum school population. 

The new bond issue will be used for additional construction, but based upon 
the growth that is already known, this will not be sufficient to take care of the 
additional students expected within the next 2 years. It is expected that the 
district will be able to secure, upon some basis, between $150,000 and $250,000 
from the State of Ohio for additional construction, but, again, this will not be 
sufficient. 

As you well realize, a rapidly expanding residential district requiring rapid 
expansion of school facilities is absolutely unable to handle the cost thereof, and 
I am, therefore, taking the liberty of writing to you to call your attention to this 
situation primarily as a person interested in the passage of H. R. 1 and desirous 
of assisting in any way I can. 
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I would be pleased to come to Washington to testify as to our situation if that 
would be of assistance. If detailed figures would help, I would be glad to secure 
them and forward them, and would be exceedingly pleased to help in any 
way I can. 

I would appreciate your advice as to anything that I can do, and would also 
appreciate your advice as to what department or person will be in charge of 
the program in the event of its passage so that I may pass on to them any 
information that will be of help. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER W. SHAFFER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1957. 
Mr. Frep G. HuSSsEy, 
Clerk, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Hussey: Attached you will find a resolution from the California 
School Boards Association regarding Federal aid for schools. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you will have this resolution inserted in the records of the 
hearings on Federal aid to education. 

Many thanks. 

Sincerely, 
EpGAR W. HIESTAND, 
Member of Congress. 


CALIFORNIA ScHoon. Boarps ASSOCIATION, 
Long Beach, Calif., January 29, 1957. 


To: California Senators and Representatives. 
From: Lawrence B. White, executive secretary. 
Topic: Resolution regarding Federal aid for schools. 

Delegates attending a recent State conference of the California School Boards 
Association adopted the following resolution and requested that it be brought to 
your attention: 

“Resolved, That except for aid to federally impacted districts, the California 
Schools Boards Association is opposed to the extension beyond the present pro- 
visions of Federal aid, either for school construction or operation.” 





GROSSE POINTE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL 819, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., February 13, 1957. 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: The Grosse Pointe Federation of Teachers, Local 819, wishes to go 
on record as strongly urging the passage of the Federal aid for school construc- 
tion bill in this session of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Rutu Huston, Secretary. 





CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Berkeley, Calif., February 11, 1957. 
Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
ITouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: House bill 1 is of great interest to the California State Federation 
of Teachers, AFT, AFL-CIO, since it provides Federal aid for school construc- 
tion in the amount of $3.6 billion. 

The 1955 and 1956 annual conventions of the CSFT passed resolutions em- 
phasizing the fact that the current and projected shortages of teachers through- 
out the Nation are traceable in large part to the very low salaries received by 
most teachers, noting that the AFT—CIO has gone on record in favor of Federal 
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aid for both school construction and teachers’ salaries, supporting this stand, 
and urging the extension of Federal financial assistance for both school con- 
struction and school operation, including specific funds for supplementing the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. 

We respectfully ask your support of the Kelley bill and of any other measures 
which would provide Federal aid for the schools and the teachers. Please in- 
form us of the prospects of the passage of the Kelley bill, and let us know of any 
other legislation on the subject of Federal aid. 

Sincerely, 
DoNALD K. HENRY, 
Executive Secretary. 


WILL CouNTY FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOCAL No. 604, 
Joliet, Ill., February 15, 1956. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: We sincerely hope you will use your valuable 
influence in support of the proposed Kelley bill. As members of the Will County 
Federation of Teachers Local 604, in the State of Illinois, we feel that the 
passage of this bill is in the best interest of education. 

Very truly yours, 
Naomr Merners, Secretary. 


THE Detroit FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, LOcAL 231, 
Detroit, Mich., February 11, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BaitEy: The Detroit Federation of Teachers appeals to 
you to give your full commitment and support for Federal aid to all school 
districts. 

The time has come when the Federal Government must face squarely the mount- 
ing needs of schools throughout the Nation. We, who are at the grassroots of 
the situation, are convinced the Federal Government must help the local school 
districts in this emergency. No school construction or repairs during the war 
years and more and more babies in the last decade has put us far behind even 
normal needs of the classroom. 

Once Congress is committed to Federal aid to school districts the details of 
distribution can be worked out. 

We believe that every American child has the right to a free public-school 
education. Federal aid to all school districts will provide this heritage for our 
children. 

We again urge you to support Federal aid to education. 

Yours very truly, 
AnTOoNIA B. Korar, President. 


Mr. Battery. The committee is honored this morning by having a 
member of the general Committee on Education and Labor here to 
be heard in support of his proposal, H. R. 1213, proposing Federal 
grants in aid for education. 

At this time we will hear from the Honorable Adam Clayton Powell, 
Congressman from the State of New York. 

Mr. Powell, you may further identify yourself to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Powretu. I am Adam Clayton Powell, representing the 16th 
Congressional District of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for this opportunity and also 
I want to congratulate you for the many years you have put into lead- 
ing this fight. I hope that this year your efforts, our efforts, will 
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be crowned with success and that we will have a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill in the field of school construction to become the law of the 
land. 

Mr. Battery. We thank the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Powr.u. During the past 3 years I have made an on-the-spot 
survey of the concept of Federal aid_to education, especially school 
construction, in Yugoslavia, Italy, France, Austria, Israel, Spain, 
Great Britain, Western Germany , and the Netherlands. 

Those reports I have now compiled and have discussed them with 
Mr. Hussey, and I would like permission to include in the record a 
brief summary of the concept of Federal aid to education as I found 
it in these other countries because of the fact that we are behind the 
times. There is not a single country where I have visited and worked 
with the education officials where tl ey do not have a federal aid to 
education law which is in operation and which has been in operation 
for some time. 

(The information referred to appears at the close of witness’ testi- 
mony.) 

Mr. Frevtineuvysen. Is there any country that you visited, Mr. 
Powell, that has a state system such as we have here ? 

Mr. Power. Yes. 

Mr. Fretrnecnvuysen. What country ! 

Mr. Powerex. The only one that has the state system where it might 
have conflicted was Yugoslavia. I do know what you mean. You 
mean like states’ rights versus the federal. Yugoslavia has six re- 
publics. 

Mr. Freitncuvysen. Are they anything comparable to our States 
in their strength? 

Mr. Powriu. No; because of the power of Tito and communism 
they are just states inname. I did not get to Switzerland, but the Swiss 
Government does have the states versus the federal, such as we have 
here. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. Do they raise their own taxes for schools in 
those cantons in Switzerland ? 

Mr. Powett. I did not get into Switzerland. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. There is nothing comparable. 

Mr. Powe. There is nothing comparable. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. So that actually that experience of financial 
aid from the national government is not too relevant since none of 
them has state governments which do have taxing power? 

Mr. Powe. That is right. There is no comparison between the 
problem that we have and the problems that they have. I would like 
to say that even the issue of aid to parochial schools is of no impor- 
tance whatsoever in Italy which is 92 percent Catholic, and in France 
which is 90 percent Catholic. In talking to the Minister of Education 
of the Vatican, he said they not only do not obtain any help from the 
Italian Government for Catholic schools but they do not even request 
it. They do not want it. 

I think that is worth bringing out because that issue has been raised 
here in our country. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. In Italy do they provide national government 
aid to nonparochial schools? 

Mr. Powett. Only to nonparochial schools. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is the only source of revenue for those 
schools ? 

Mr. Powrtu. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is it not rather obvious why they do not want it! 
They do not want the state to control education, do they ? 

Mr. Powerit. What the reason is, I am not prepared to say. I 
wanted to throw that out as a fact that the issue of parochial sc hools 
is not important in countries which have a large Catholic majority. 

Mr. Gwinn. In all those countries which you visited there was no 
question raised that central government assumed the right to direct 
education ? 

Mr. Powett. That is correct. In Scotland we find that the pa- 
rochial school system is under the department of educ: ation of the 
government receiving all their funds for construction and for all 
budget purposes from the central government. 

Mr. Gwinn. They control the curriculum too? 

Mr. Powrtu. They control the curriculum in the parochial schools 
in Scotland. It is an amazing situation. 

I just throw that out. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it from that that your conviction is that we 
ought not to run the same danger that the school systems in Europe 
have run by coming under the control of the central government. 

Mr. Powett. No, I do not take that position because I do not see 
where they run any danger in Europe. 

Mr. Gwinn. They do not recognize the danger possibly. 

Mr. Powerit. Maybe I do not either. 

Mr. Bary. At this point, if there is no objection, the privilege 
will be granted the witness to offer this summarization at the con- 
clusion of his formal testimony. 

Mr. Powextx. Thank you, sir. I would like to say that there is con- 
siderable resistance in the House to any form of Fede ral aid to edu- 
cation and I did not know it was as considerable as it is until I read 
the speech of our colleague, Re »presentative Richard Bolling of Mis- 
souri, speaking to the Women’s National Democratic Club just the day 
before yesterda ry, when he said: 


f a secret vote were taken on Federal aid to education a majority of the 


a «€ 


House would probably vote against it. 

Whether that is true or not, I do think that we have considerable 
resistance and I think that, because of that, the committee should very 

carefully examine all bills before it, and above all I think that the com- 

mittee should very carefully look into the inclusion of the Eisenhower 
formula in whatever bill is reported out. It is my opinion that with- 
out the Eisenhower formula being in a Federal aid to education bill 
the bill will not pass the House. 

Mr. Battery. Would the witness suggest that we adhere to their 
proposals in the amount for grants-in-aid ¢ 

Mr. Powrtx. No, I am against that completely. I think that is 
much too little. I agree w ith Andy Biemiller’s testimony on that. I 
believe that the amount should be raised. I believe in a flat billion 
dollars a year. That is in my bill, House bill 1213, $1 billion a year 
for 5 years. 

Mr. Bamey. For the information of the witness, there are copies of 
your bill before all of the members of the « ommittee so that, if you are 
ready to proceed, you may tell us what your proposal is. 
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Mr. Porwi.. Briefly, my bill differs from the Kelley bill as follows: 
$1 billion a year for 5 years outright; second, it has the Eisenhower 
formula of the most to the needy St: ites. 

[f we are facing a crisis in education, then we should meet the crisis 
where it is most acute. Asaside remark, I was talking with the Pres- 
ident of the Serbian Republic, Mr. Stombolic, this past summer. ‘They 
had just brought out a new Federal aid to education bill in Yugoslavia 
and I said, “Mr. Eisenhower is more leftist than you are.” He said, 
“What do you mean?” I said, “Mr. Eisenhower’s formula is pure 
Marxism, to each according to this need,” because their bill was not 
quite that liberal. 

I believe that the Eisenhower formula of giving to the States that 
need the most the most money is the only approach that we should 
have. If we give to each State on a per capita basis, to me that is a 
form of pork barrel in disguise. 

The third way in which my bill differs from the other bills is that 
I have in it the language of what has been called in the past the Powell 
amendment. 

Mr. Frevtrnenuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Your bill says 6 years. 

Mr. Powetu. That is inerror. Page 3, lines 5 and 6 should be: 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, and the 4 succeeding years. 

Thank you for bringing that to my attention. 

As regards the Powell amendment of last year, it is in the bill now. 
I would like to point out two things concerning it. 

Mr. Fre_incHuyseNn. Could you tell us the section to which you are 
referring now? Isit the bottom of page 9? 

Mr. Powe... That is right; the bottom of page 9 through to 10, ad- 
ministration of the payments to States. It is sprinkled throughout. It 
is no longer an amendment toa bill. It is part of the bill. Through- 
out the entire bill, House bill 1213, the Powell amendment language is 
spread in various sections and subsections. The whole approach is that 
there shall be no Federal funds available to any political subdivision, 
school district, that is not obeying the Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Battery. Would that apply to the States as well as the other sub- 
divisions? I take it that when you mention subdivisions you are aim- 
ing at the individual school boards. 

Mr. Powerex. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Battey. You are not putting that in against the State as a 
whole. 

Mr. Powerit. No, indeed. That is the first change. For instance, 

our Sti rm “which has made tremendous progress in integration, 
there are rel: atively only a handful of counties left that have not 
started integrating. ‘There would be no moral or logical reason to deny 
- deral aid to a State making the progress that your State is making 
‘ Kentucky or Maryland. It would be worked out on the basis of 
adi idual school districts rather than the State as a whole. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Mr. Powell, as I read your bill on page 19, 
section (c), subsection (2), it says that if there is a finding that— 
in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with 
any such provision, he shall make no further reservations under section 105 (b) 


for projects in the State, and no further payments for any project directly 
affected by such failure, until he is satisfied * * * 
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That would seem to mean that no payment would be made to the en- 
tire State if a school district was found not to be complying with any 
Supreme Court decision relating to race. 

Mr. Powxxt. Now, when you get further into the bill a method of 
certification is set up. I think it is at the bottom of page 12. It isa 
method of certification whereby the local school districts can obtain 
funds if they are integrating. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But there is a penalty, a suspension of pay 
ment to the entire State if a school district fails to comply. 

Mr. Powe. No. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. How do you explain the language that I just 
read then: “He shall make no further reservations * * * for projects 
in the State” ? 

Mr. Powerit. There is a section here. I will get that for you. It 
is definitely in here where the district can obtain funds. 

Mr, Frenincuuysen. I think I see the line. On line 2 of page 113: 


In the event the State educational agency does not-—— 


Mr. Powe.u. That is it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (reading) : 
the Commissioner is authorized, with regard to any local educational agency 
within such State which is able to submit such certification on its own behalf, 
and is otherwise qualified to receive payments * * * to regard such local edu- 
cational agency as a State educational agency— 

That is a bypassing of the State but it does not lift the penalty against 
the whole State as described on page 10, line 15, does it ? 

Mr. Powe. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It allows a bypassing of the State. 

Mr. Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Frevtineuvysen. That is to help an individual district which 
is integrating the schools but it does not lift the prohibition against 
the State if there is a district which fails to qualify for which funds 
have been requested. 

Mr. Powe. I can assure you that, if that is the way that this 
language can be interpreted, that it is erroneously drawn by the 
legislative counsel. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I do not see how you could interpret it any 
other way, “he shall make no further reservations * * * for projects 
in the State.” How could you interpret it in any other way in spite 
of the provision that the individual school district complyi ing may 
get the funds direct. There you run into real intervention by the 
F ederal Government regardless of the State agency whereas we are 
proposing to avoid any undue interference with local affairs. 

Mr. Powerex. All I can say is that any language in here which 
penalizes any State does not belong in this bill and will be cut out 
of it. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But the language on page 13 itself which you 

say is a bypassing of the State certainly could be construed as a 
penalty to the State because it does eliminate the responsibility of 
the State to handle its own problems, does it not ? 

Mr. Barry. Would the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I will yield gladly. 

Mr. Batzy. I believe the witness has said that he thought the 
Eisenhower approach was the proper one. In the administration 
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bill they propose after 1 year to make the appropriation direct to the 
State so that your provisions of your bill might be effective the first 
year due to the fact that they are making distribution direct to the 
school districts but after the appr ‘opriaion is required to be made to 
the State it seems that your provision would be ineffective unless it. 
had a prohibition in it against allocation of funds. 

Mr. Powe.1. In the method set up for certifying the State plan 
that is spelled out, that there shall be this certification of each school 
district as to whether it is complying with the Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Battry. Then the proposed State plan is different in your bill 
from that of the administration bill in that it has this prohibition in it. 

Mr. Powe x. In that respect; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frepincuuysen. As I understand it, you can disregard the 
State plans altogether in order to benefit individual school districts. 
To that extent would you consider that a penalty to the State? 

Mr. Powre.xi. No; I would not consider it a penalty to the State. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. It certainly could be so construed, I think, 
because it does bypass the agency which we set up and which we say 
is the one which should receive and distribute these Federal funds. 
It does eliminate the necessity for going through the State agency 
altogether and does constitute the individual school district as in 
effect a State educational agency. 

Mr. Power. Yes; it does eliminate the State agency where there 
is a State education department that is not complying with the Su- 
preme Court decision and there is within the State a district or there 
are districts that are complying. Let us take the State of Virginia, 
for instance. In the State of Virginia there are several districts that 
have voted to integrate, Norfolk, Newport News, Alexandria. In the 

State plan they not only would not let Federal funds flow to those 
districts, but they have voted not even to allow State of Virginia 
funds to go to those districts. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. I do not know whether we should take spe- 
cific cases, but let us assume that the State of Virginia decides that 
it does not want to set up a State plan and qualify for Federal assist- 
ance. Do I understand from your proposal that an individual school 
(istrict could disregard the view of the State and qualify as a State 
educational agency itself so long as it could offer proof that it was 
integrating the schools? 

Mr. Powewn. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. So it would definitely be a short circuiting of 
any possible control by the State of the receipt of the Federal funds, 

Mr. Powrin. That is correct. 

Mr. Grirrin. I wonder if that is legally possible, in view of the 
fact that every school district is a creature of the State legislature. 

Mr. Frevttncuvuysen. I should think it might have highly objec- 
tionable features for lots of reasons. 

Mr. Powe... There are some acts where we do channel aid directly, 
such as the Airport Construction Act. It channels aid directly to the 
political subdivision. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But in no sense have we ever done this in as 
sensitive a field as education, to disregard the will of the State as to 
whether it wants to receive Federal funds. 
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Mr. PowE.u. It is not so much disregarding the will of the State as 
when a State not by public opinion but by legislative action or Execu- 
tive order has set itself in defiance of the law of the land. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I think you would agree that presumably 
legislative action does represent public opinion, at least to some extent. 
You can argue whether it represents it or not, but I would think that 
you would be aware of the ver y real danger of the argument that Fed- 
eral control of the educational system might well develop if any indi- 
vidual school district could disregard the State of which it is a 
creature in order to qualify for Federal aid. 

Mr. Poweuu. I do not see the problem of Federal control entering 
into the picture when any State or political subdivision is in defiance 
of Federal law. 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield again? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Baitey. Public Law 874 is a direct illustration of the Govern- 
ment dealing directly with a local school board for maintenance and 
operation. 

Mr. Powerex. That is correct. That has been on our statute book for 
how long? 

Mr. Barry. Six years. 

Mr. Powetu. That is 6 years now. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, Mr. Chairman, does it not follow that the 
Federal Gover nment, if it could do what you propose in your bill, could 
do that in any case wherever C ongress should make a law ? 

Mr. Powety. That is correct; : and has done so. 

Mr. Gwinn. And there is no law, and the Constitution provides to- 
day no effective prohibition against Congress doing anything that it 
wants to do with regard to the States. Would you say that follows? 

Mr. Powewz. No; I would not agree with that sweeping statement. 
It may be true, but I would not agree with it. All I do say is that 
there are laws such as the one Mr. Bailey cited and the one which 
I cited, the Airport Construction Act, whe re Congress has dealt directly 
with the political subdivision itself. 

Mr. Grirrtn. I would like to say that in those particular cases the 
State legislature has not put any obstacles in the path of the district. 
Suppose the State legislature were to say by law that the school dis- 
tricts do not have the power to receive Federal funds to be used for 
education. Then the question would be raised as to whether this school 
district created by the State has the power to do it. Now, segregation 
would not even come into it even though that might be the reason for 
the law. Then the question would be raised which I do not believe has 
been raised necessarily by these acts that you have mentioned. 

I am suggesting, to illustrate, that maybe the problem has not yet 
been created. 

Mr. Barry. They are fast approaching it in the State of Virginia. 
Do you have some additional direct testim ony ¢ 

Mr. Powe. I have just 1 or 2 more statements. I would like to 
say that there has been considerable comment that, if this type of 
language is in the bill, that that will mean the death of the bill, 1 
believe, and after the bill was defeated last year two outstanding 
thinkers, James Reston, of the New York Times, and David Lawrence, 
of the U. S. News & World Report, both said that the reason why the 
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bill failed was not just because of the Powell amendment but because 
the E isenhow er formula was not in there and, as C harles Halleck said 
on the floor, “This is no longer an administration bill.” It is my humble 
advice to the NEA and all those good people who are lobbying for the 
passage of this bill that, if they would spend a little bit more time on 
lobbying for the Eisenhower formula to help according to its needs 
and less time on fighting the Powell amendment, we w ould have a bill 
that would become a law in this session of Congress. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrxy. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Powe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barter. The Chair would like to inquire if the inclusion of 
your proposal there brings up the question of punitive legislation. 
You are proposing to punish somebody for an act they have not yet 
committed. You are just anticipating that they are going to continue 
to refuse to integr ate. I think you will remember my speech on the 
floor last year in “which I raised the question of the advisability of the 
Congress passing punitive legislation. It is not the business of the 
Congress to pass legislation to punish anybody. That is the business 
of the courts. It is the business of the Congress to pass legislation 
for the general welfare and for the welfare of all the people. Now, 
when you include in the legislation a proposal such as you are includ- 
ing where you deny these funds, you are putting into general legisla- 
tion for the gener: al welfare a yrovision to punish somebody. I “took 
this position, if you will ak in discussing the matter with Mr. 
Mitchell, of the NAACP, that when the Supreme Court in 1954 and 
1955 rendered their decisions, they put everyone on a basis of equality, 
including the colored race 

You have the same pr ivilege to go into the court as the rest. of the 
people. You propose that we write a special provision in this bill 
and you propose to punish certain other people because they do not 
comply. Why not just forget about this provision in the bill and in 

ease the legislation 1s p: assed and they fail to integrate you have access 
to the courts just as anybody else has access to the courts. 

Should we show special favor to an individual group by punishing 
someone else? You know that that is my basic objection to the Taft- 
Hartley law. It is punitive legislation aimed at punishing someone. 

Could we not just forget about this provision and, if the law be- 
comes effective, would you not have the same access to the courts on 
the question of integration that everyone else has. 

Mr. Powe tu. My difference with you, as you know, is that I do not 
consider it punitive, that I consider that it is the legislative branch 
of your Government holding the judicial branch of Government. 
That is my approach. I do not consider it punitive. I do not con- 
sider it punitive to ever say to anyone or any group or any political 
subdivi ision of our country that, Ky ou are being punished because you 

ire defying the law of the land.” I think it is just simple elemental 
7 aw and also mor ality that we in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment should never do anything to w eaken or to undermine either of 
the other two branches of Government. 

Mr. Bamry. But do you think you have a right to anticipate that 
somebody is going to violate the law 6 months or a year from now 
if this legislation 1s approved ? 
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Mr. Poweti. No; I am not anticipating. It is a fact before us 
The fact before us is that by legislative action there are States now 
in defiance of the law. I am not anticipating it. 

Mr. Battery. They are in defiance of the Supreme Court ruling. 

Mr. Powetu. That is right; which isa law. 

Mr. Baizry. Congress has never legislated on this question. 

Mr. Powe. That is corect. So therefore this is our first oppor- 
tunity to legislate on this question. 

Mr. Baitry. Then why make any difference as to the differential 
groups. They are all equal under the Constitution and under the 
Supreme Court ruling. You have the same access that any other 
group would have to the use of the courts. Why ask a special favor? 

Mr. Powett. The legislative history of Congress in this whole field 
is in support of the Supreme Court. Now, in the Hill-Burton Act the 
Supreme Court doctrine was separate but equal at that time, and we 
wrote into the Hill-Burton Act a definite clause banning discrimina- 
tion in the building of hospitals with Federal funds. That is part 
of the law of the land. We did the same thing with the draft. We 
wrote in legislation banning discrimination in the draft because it 
was the law of the land, separate but equal. Now, the law of the land 
has changed from separate but equal to equal and not separate, and 
therefore, following the legis}: ative history of our past, here we are 
again w ith a bill in which we should write I: anguage as we did with the 
Hill-Burton Act and as we did with the draft and with other legis- 
lation that came before Congress including the school milk lunch 
program. 

Here we are, for the first time since the new doctrine has come be- 
fore our country, with a responsibility of sustaining the legislative 
history of Congress in support of the Supr eme Court. 

Mr. Bamery. Let me remind you that in the instance of the Hill- 
Burton Act and the Draft Act there is a long legislative history on 
both of those going back for several years. So far the Congress has 
not legislated in the field of segr egation. All we have is the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

You are anticipating something here that does not even exist at the 
present time because there is no statutory law on the matter. 

Mr. Power. I donot get your reasoning. I am anticipating what ? 

Mr. Barrer. It is different in the case of the Hill-Burton Act. 
That is on the statute books. 

Mr. Powe. That is correct. 

Mr. Battery. It is now being administered and hospitals are being 
built. You are anticipating by writing something into legislation 
here, just assuming and guessing or at least presuming that somebody 
is going to violate the law. 

Mr. Powe xt. I do not think that is any more illogical. 

Mr. Battey. Why not wait until they do and then go to the courts 
just as any other citizen would have the right to go to the courts’ 

Mr. Powett. I do not think it is any more iNogiea il for me to pro- 
pose this now than it was for Senator Hill and Represent: itive Burton 
to have anticipated in the Hospital Construction Act that there would 
be discrimination. They anticipated it because it was a fait accompli. 
it was a fact in the South. 

Mr. Battery. Do you have any questions, Mr. Metcalf? 
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Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr, Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 

I think I feel somewhat indebted to the witness for using language 
that we can understand when he describes this process “to each ac- 
cording to his need.” We have not been brave enough, not many 
Americans have been brave enough to use the exact words to describe 
what we are doing. We have used other words so as to make us 
different from Serbia and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Powe.u. This is re ally more radical than the Yugoslavian 
approach. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; I rather think it is. On the question of control, 
it is also equally obvious that the Government should be the judge of 
who needs it and how much and to judge those who do not need it, 
That is part of the process of this type of government that does things 
to each according to its needs. Is that not so? 

Mr. Powetu. That is the general philosophy not only with this act 
but our whole Federal approach. 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. 

Mr. Powe.tu. You know, Mr. Gwinn, Mr. Eisenhower’s middle of 
the road today is left of Mr. Roosevelt’s left of 25 years ago. That is 
the way the world moves, you know. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think the people are beginning to understand 
that? 

Mr. Powein. I think they understood by the way they reelected 
him. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know. They might have reelected him with- 
out understanding. 

Mr. Powrty. That is true. They might have, but I have more con- 
fidence in the thinking of the American 1 people. 

Mr. Gwinn. They did not elect the C ongress. 

Mr. Powerit. Maybe we are to the right of Mr. Eisenhower’s middle 
of the road. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think you would do the country a great service if 
you would just keep reminding us of the use of words in their proper 
meaning. 

Mr. Powe. Excuse me for saying so, but you are doing a good 
job yourself with that. 

Mr. Gwryn. Thank you very much. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Bamery. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr, Fretrncuuysen. Mr. Powell, I am sure you know my own 
position with respect to the problem of segregation, that I would like 
to see an early compliance with the Supreme Court decisions. I am 
sure you also realize that I opposed your amendment when it was 
presented in the schoo] bill last summer. I hope you will forgive me 
if I say that I think this proposal you have here is far worse ;than a 
specific amendment to a different bill. I would like to ask you why you 
attempted to mesh your proposal through the bill instead of incorporat- 
ing it as a separé ate amendment. Do you think it improves your 
chances of getting it passed or seriously considered by this committee 
or by Congress? 

Mr. Powett. I think that is the expectation of any Members of 
Congress who writes any bill. 
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Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. So that you think it is an easier way of achiev- 
ing your end to incorporate it as part of the basic provision of the bill. 

Mr. Powett. If I am going to suggest a bill I am surely going to 
include my beliefs. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. If the committee chose not to take up your bill 
in its entirety, would | it be your suggestion that you would attempt to 
add your proposal as a separate ame sndment, or would you try again to 
mesh your proposal into the basic provisions of the bill ? 

Mr. Power. I would try first to move to substitute my bill at the 
proper moment on the floor of the House. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. You yourself said that there is considerable 
resistance to any bill. I do not need to point out that I think this 
would be a red flag to virtually any Member of Congress in its present 
form for the reasons that we have discussed with respect to the 
penalties to the States if there is noncompliance. 

Mr. Powetx. That would be taken out. 

Mr. FrevincuuyseEn. The ability to bypass a State if there is a single 
school district which is qualifying whether the State even has a State 
plan and wishes to qualify for Federal assistance would be a red flag. 

Mr. Powe... May I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Gladly. 

Mr. Powetu. Where a State has by legislative action voted not to 
allow any funds to go to any school district which is obeying the 
Supreme Court decision and integrating, do you believe that State 
should receive Federal funds? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not know what you are talking about 
when you say “any Federal funds.” TI see no reason to pick on a 
school construction bill as the area where you decide that the Federal! 
funds shall not go to that State. I think it would be a favor to your 
own cause to hold off on this particular bill which is not an easy one for 
us to agree on in any case. I think that, if you attached it to any 
appropriation bill, you would have a better chance of having it seri- 
ously considered than you do by attaching it to a bill which has 
elements of controversy anyway. 

Mr. PoweEtx. That is what I was trying to get from you, is the 
advice. You believe it would be better to attach it to an appropriations 
bill. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am sure you know without my saying it that 
I think it is very ill-advised to attempt to incorporate it especially in 
this form. 

Mr. Powett. The reason I asked that is that I have been toying with 
the idea, thinking it over and talking with friends about bringing such 
an approach to the appropriation bill for HEW because, you see, sright 
now more money is being channeled to the defiant States for educa- 
tional purposes than they would receive under the Kelley bill. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I think your own ends, the ending of segre- 
gation would be advanced if you proceeded slowly, if you r alized that 
the country as a whole must make haste slowly in this matter. We are 
not going to be able to do it by legislative fiat here in Washington. I 
am sure we will not get any bill if you insist on including it in this 
particular program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Would your amendment not be objectionable as legis- 
lation in an ap} ropri: itions bill 

Mr. Poweii. That point of order has been raised against amend- 
ments such as this that I have presented to the House in years gone by 
and, under the ruling of the Parlimentarian, the C hairman or the 
Speaker or whoever it may be, it has been ruled in order. I have had 
such amendments, as you recall, to appropriations bills in years 
gone by. It is the way they are phrased. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Getting to your specific bill, Mr. Powell, it 
seems to me that what you are suggesting would make for administra- 
tive chaos if not raise serious constitutional objections. As I pointed 
out, on page 10 it does give the Commissioner a mandatory order that 
he “shall make,” not “may make,” he “shall make” no further reserva 
tion and no further payments for any projects if he finds there is not 
full compliance with all these provisions that were spelled out in- 
cluding the provision that there is compliance with the Supreme Court 
decree. 

[ think that mandatory order could not help but be construed as an 
automatic penalty against any State if there was one school district 
which was not in compliance. I think it would be a major defect 
of any proposal such as you are making if you made that necessary. 

Mr. Powe. I can assure, you, as I stated earlier, that that language 
will not be in there because in my instructions to the legislative counsel 
1 said I did not want to in any way penalize any State, that I wanted 
to work it through the school districts only; so that I can assure you 
that that language is out. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But I think even. more objectionable is -your 
provision that the State itself can be bypassed, that an individual 
school district can be considered a State educational agency for the 
purpose of receiving funds if it is in compliance. As you know, the 
problem of whether or not there will be Federal control of schools or 
educational systems, and of the financing of our schools is a very 
serious problem in the minds of many “Members of C ongress. I 
think that if there is an absolute flouting and automatic provision 
whereby the Federal Government can step in and assist individual 
districts without any consideration of the State government, that I, 
myself, would be 100 percent opposed to a bill of that nature. 

Mr. Powety. Do you think it is Federal control to ask people to obey 
Federal law / 

Mr. Frevineiivysen. I think that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. Powexu. I do think it is here and there. 

Mr. Frevineuvysen. Well, you are not achieving it by this particu- 
lar provision. You are insisting that the States “have no power in 
matters which traditionally are a local problem. You are insisting 
that the Federal Government can pick out for specific benefits areas 
which are doing certain things regardless of any other matters. In 
other words, I think that is the most direct kind of Federal interven- 
tion you could have in logically and reasonably local matters. 

Mr. Powerit. You are having that right now, a Federal judge in 
Norfolk, Va., last week, a Federal judge i in Clinton, Tenn., last fall. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Let us not complicate the problem by getting 
the legislative branch into the act as well. I cannot repeat strongly 
enough that we have to make haste slowly. Another provision which 
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seems to me fantastic if you are seriously proposing a move to end 
desegregation is your section 107 on page 14. You say: 

If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action under sec- 
tion 103, such State may appeal * * *. 

What effect would that have if the State could appeal against the 
action by the Commissioner in bypassing the State? 

Mr. Powrtx. Do you not think that that would be more according 
to your philosophy then ? 

Mr. FretincHuysen. It would be chaos. 

Mr. Powe. No, I think it gives them an opportunity. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The State appeals from the action that you 

say the Commissioner could make. The State could tie the hands of 
the Federal Government and I think it should be able to do so in that 

case. You are not achieving the ends of desegregation or of reward- 
re the individual school districts which are desegregating if the State 
itself can make a valid objection, and expression of dissatisfaction 
with the Commissioner’s ruling under section 107. 

Mr. Powerx. I think you are confusing your own approach because 
one minute you say that I am trying to insist on Federal control and 
then in the next minute you do not like the fact that I am giving the 
States an opportunity to appeal if they feel that the Federal control is 
wrong. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. It is your provisions that I am pointing out. 
I say it makes no sense to me to in effect say that the individual se ‘hool 
districts can be recognized whether the State likes it or not; yet in 
another section of the same bill you give the State the power to 
express its dissatisfaction and to bar the Commissioner’s actions if 
it feels that it is dissatisfied with the rulings. 

Mr. Powerex. That is not true. It gives it the power to appeal if 
they feel that the decision is wrong. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is what I mean. That would suspend 
presumably any action which is being taken while that appeal is being 
decided in the courts. Again, you are bringing the courts into a legis- 
lative action and saying that there has to be a cessation of any 
benefits which might be received until there is a determination, as to 
what I do not know. 

Mr. Poweuu. The courts are in legislative action all the time, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. Anything that we pass is subject to review by courts. 

Mr. Frevinecnuysen. Yes, but again you are tying the hands of 
the Commissioner who has the power th: at you have given him in one 
section of the bill by giving to the State which is obviously in our 
hypothetical case going to oppose this benefit by the individual school 
districts, the power to stay any benefits which may be received. 

Mr. Powe tu. I give them power to appeal. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. That will stay receipt of benefits presumably. 

Mr. Powetx. I think it is very fair to give anyone the power of an 
appeal. 

Mr. FRetincHuyseEN. I am not saying it is not fair. I am saying 
that you make it administratively impossible if you bypass the State 
but say that the State can stop any action which results from the 
bypassing of the State. 

Mr. Powerex. I do not consider it administratively impossible to 
give anyone the right to appeal. It is not in all bills but it is in many, 
many other bills that we have on the statute books. 
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Mr. FreLIncHuyseN. But I am sure that you will agree that it nulli- 
fies the effect of the bypassing of the State which you provide in 
another section of the bill. 

Mr. Powetu. The right to appeal does not nullify anything. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It certaimly suspends any benefits that might 
be received while it is being appealed. 

Mr. Powe. The right to appeal is a standard American procedure 
in all aspects of our legal life. 

Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Hasketu. I have no questions, but I would like to state for the 
record that I feel that, if Mr. Powell tries to follow through with this 
bill, he eliminates the opportunity to get a Federal aid to education 
bill ‘through the Congress. 

Mr. Powetn. You feel that due to the Powell amendment language? 

Mr. Hasketu. I feel that due to the Powell amendment language, 
the civil rights-segregation problem. 

Mr. Powerex. I disagree with you. I believe that, if we have the 
Eisenhower formula and the Powell amendment language, the bill 
can pass. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 

Has our colleagues considered the fact that the Commissioners of 
Education will of necessity refuse to transmit funds to segregated 
schools under the Supreme Court decision quite apart from your bill 
or your amendment, will he not ? 

Mr. Powetn. You mean segregated schools? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Powett. I will tell you, Mr. Gwinn, I wish that what you are 

saying would be the answer that I could get from repeated corre- 
spondence with HEW, Mr. Folsom. All I say is that, if Mr. Folsom, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, will say that such 
is true, I will gladly withdraw the Powell amendment approach 
because I believe’ you are absolutely correct. I believe that right there 
is the responsibility of government, right there in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Commissioner of Education, for 
anyone who distributes funds, funds that are being distributed right 
now. Right there is the responsibility of stopping the channeling of 
Federal funds into those areas that are not obeying the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean that he hedges and does not give you the 
direct answer to your question ? 

Mr. Powe. That is correct, sir. I would like at this point in the 
record, if so allowed, to insert the correspondence that I have had with 
the HEW Department for the past year. 

Mr. Barey. If there is no objection, it will be included. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

I have had lengthy correspondence in the past with Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
former Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, con- 
cerning the Hill-Burton Act. In 1954, colored doctors who sought the right to 
visit their patients in hospitals aided by the Hill-Burton Act were refused per- 
mission solely because of their race. Mr. Parke M. Banta, General Counsel for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ruled in a letter dated March 
10, 1954, that his agency was powerless to act because Congress had not author- 
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ized it to withhold funds from hospitals that refused to permit colored doctors to 
attend their patients. I am inserting a copy of this letter, which was addressed 
to Mr. Clarence Mitchell, in the record: 
Marcu 10, 1954. 
Mr. CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, NAACP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Mircuert: The Secretary has asked me too reply to your letter of 
February 11, 1954, in further reference to aid under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act for the proposed city-county hospital project at Houston, Tex. 
You are particularly concerned with the question of the authority of the Federal 
Government to refuse to approve an application for Federal aid under the act 
where the hospital does not allow colored doctors to use its facilities for treat- 
ment of their patients. 

As indicated in Dr. Cronin’s letter to you of January 8, 1954, the staffing 
policies of hospitals fall within the scope of section 635 of the act, which provides 
that, except as otherwise specifically provided therein, no Federal officer or em- 
ployee shall have the right to exercise any supervision or control over the ad- 
ministration, personnel, maintenance, or operation of a hospital receiving funds 
under the act. The provisions of the act requiring assurances as to nondis- 
crimination relate only to the provision of hospital facilities for patients and not 
to staffing practices. Efforts at the time of enactment of the statute to exend 
the nondiscrimination provisions to the staffing practices of hospitals were 
unsuccessful. 

You refer to the discussion of the proposed amendment offered by Senator 
Murray (Congressional Record of Dec. 11, 1945, pp. 11797-11798). Your at- 
tention is also invited to the discussion of a proposed amendment by Senator 
Langer which was similarly rejected (Congressional Record, Dee. 11, 1945, 
p. 11799). 

In the light of this legislative history, it is clear that the Congress did not, 
by the provisions on nondiscrimination, intend to confer on the Surgeon Gen- 
eral authority to withhold approval of an application solely because the appli- 
eant refuses to permit colored doctors to use the hospital facilities, and this view 
has been consistently followed in the administration of the act. For this rea- 
son, regardless of the desirability of permitting the Surgeon General to with- 
hold approval of an application in such cases, further congressional action 
would seem necessary to authorize such action on his part. 

Sincerely yours, 
PARKE M. Banta, General Counsel. 


Later, Dr. Harold Hunt, Under Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare told the Herald Tribune forum on December 6 that enforce- 
ment of the Supreme Court’s decision against school segregation was the responsi- 
bility of the law enforcement agencies. On December 7 he was asked whether 
his agency would withhold funds it now administers from States which defy 
the Supreme Court. He also replied that funds would not be withheld except in 
his case, he placed the burden of deciding whether grants should be made on 
the courts. I offer this correspondence for the record also: 

DECEMBER 2O, 1955. 
Mr. CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau NAACP, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MITCHELL: Your letter of December 7, 1955, refers to the responsi- 
bility of this Department for the administration of the several education grant- 
in-aid programs under which Federal funds are made available to the States and 
to local school districts. You state that in the allotment of funds under these 
programs the responsibility of enforcing the Supreme Court's decision concern- 
ing segregated education rests therefore in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. You then ask to be advised “what steps the Department is taking 
to prevent the unconstitutional spending of federally appropriated funds.” 

At the time of its decision in May 1954, declaring that segregated State or 
Federal elementary and secondary education deprives Negro students of rights 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, the Supreme Court asked for further 
argument to consider whether it could permit a gradual adjustment to be accom- 
plished. Subsequently, in its order of May 1955, the Supreme Court recognized 
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that the effectiveness of its decisions throughout the country must be gradual 
and directed the district courts to consider all the various problems involved in 
determining whether or not a particular State or school district was proceeding 
“to make a prompt and reasonable start * * * consistent with good faith com- 
pliance at the earliest practicable date.” , 

In short, it seems clear that under the Supreme Court’s decisions the question 
as to the time when in the public interest there must be full compliance in any 
particular situation with the constitutional principle announced was to be left 
for final determination by the courts in the exercise of their equity powers. 

Accordingly, under the present state of the law, the Department has taken the 
position that any decision to withhold grants because of the continuation of some 
degree of segregated education should necessarily be based on a court determina- 
tion that the particular State or school district in question was not proceeding to 
make such a prompt and reasonable start toward good faith compliance with the 
pronouncement of the Supreme Court. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaxroLp C. Hunt, 
Under Secretary. 

Mr. Battery. Might I ask the witness if you have taken the matter 
up with Attorney General Brownell’s Department ? 

Mr. Powrtu. No; Lhave not. I will, though. 

Mr. Gwinn. It does not seem to me that there is any reason for 
hedging on thisthing. It ought to be perfectly clear. 

Mr. Powent. Absolutely. I agree with you. The responsibility 
is rightly in HE W and until they say that they are going to assume 
their responsibilities, we have to do it. 

Mr. Barry. Is the gentleman suggesting that they should hold up 
funds on Public Law 815 and Public Law 874. You suggest that you 
and you will make yourself so unpopular that you will not be able 
to get your amendment on the floor. You are raising some basic 
questions. 

Mr. Powrtt. When that law came up last year I discussed it with 
Mr. Perkins and he said, “Are you going a introduce an amendment 
tothison the floor?” Isaid,“I'will not.” I said, “The reason why is 
because this is a delicate field, a sensitive field and this is an area 
where we have had this law now for 5 or 6 years. It is something 
that started before the Supreme Court decision. It should have time 
to work out.” I said, “But now we are dealing with something entirely 
new, school construction, and this I believe, because it is entirely new, 
should therefore have the approach that is consonant with the decisions 
of the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Battery. Is it not purely construction under Public Law 815, s 
that there is no difference between the two ¢ 

Mr. Powretn. Except that it had been on the statute books prior to 
the decision. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

If your argument is tenable at all, it seems to me that you would say 
that it is at least as valid to apply that to existing law as to proposed 
law. Certainly a program going for 5 years is less controversial than 
one of this nature which has been ¢ onsidered and rejected by the House 
and has not even been considered in the Senate as yet. I think, for 
eXt imple, you would have a lot easier time getting it established in 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 than in this field. I your ap- 
— h is sound and the way you are achieving your ends is sound 
you can sustain yourself as well there. 
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Mr. Powenu. Well, it is your opinion. My opinion is that we should 
approach this problem gradually and therefore let existing legislation 
go untouched for the time being and let us not start any new legislation 
which will have in it any language or lack of language which will not 
be in complete harmony w ith the Supreme C ourt decision. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I suppose you realize that there is a very good 
chance that there will be no legislation if your proposal should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Powru. I should say there will not be any legislation with or 
without the Powell amendment if the Eisenhower formula is not 
adopted. 

Mr. Mercarr. Will the gentlemen yield? 

You have talked a good deal about the Eisenhower formula. The 
ne formula which Mr. Halleck was t: ilking of on the floor 
was 2 twofold formula, one for allocation of funds and one for match- 
ing wate of State funds only. You have only half of the Eisenhower 
formula in your bill. As I understand it all you care about the 
Eisenhower formula is the portion on allocation of funds. 

Mr. Powe t. I believe frankly, Mr. Metcalf, that that is more im- 
portant than the other part because I do not believe in the allocation 

of funds. I do not believe in the amount of money that has been set 
aside in many of these bills. I believe in a billion dollars a year flat, 
outright grant. 

Mr. Mercatr. I was unable to determine from the floor debate on 
this legislation last year whether Mr. McConnell and Mr. Halleck and 
the sponsors of the administration program felt that it was more im- 
portant to have the Eisenhower formula allocation or felt that it was 
more important to have this so-called incentive and matching from 
State funds only. It seemed to me that sometimes they felt that the 
second part, the matching from State funds only was the most im- 
portant part of their program and you do not have in vour bill that 

part of the Eisenhower formula. I want to compliment you for not 
ars it because I am very much opposed to it. 

Mr. Powerit. I am too. Have t they been before the committee ? 
Have you asked that question ¢ 

Mr. Mercatr. They have been before the committee and testified 
strongly in favor of that matching incentive program that they in- 
sisted upon last year, but I am not sure that the administration pro- 
posal is just as ented as the formula for the allocation of funds. I 
believe, from what the administration says, that they are just as firm 
in their insistence that we have this so-called incentive and matching 
from State funds only, which you do not have in your bill. 

Mr. Powe tt. I disagree with that. 

Mr. Haske... I thought I detected in your statement there that 
you did not want any legislation at all on Federal aid to education 
or anything else to set any precedent on the segregation business. 
You do not want any new legislation. 

In other words, you would just as soon see the educational bill 
killed if you cannot get it with the Powell amendment. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Powerit. Oh, no; by no stretch of the imagination. 

I would personally have to vote against it. 

Mr. Hasxertxi. You would personally vote against the bill in that 
case, if it did not include the Powell amendment ? 
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Mr. Powe t. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Haskenn. So you are then against Federal aid for education 
unless it has the Powell amendment? 

Mr. Powetu. I am against Federal aid to education unless there is 
some guaranty that Federal funds will not be used to perpetuate 
segregation in the school system; yes. 

Mr. Haske. In other words, you would vote against the bil! even 
though there might be some possibility that if they passed the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill the executive branch might even rule favor- 
ably on this problem / 

Mr. Powerit. Why doesn’t the executive branch rule favorably now# 

Mr. Hasxeti. Just answer that question. 

Mr. Powetu. I refuse to answer. 

I have been asking the exec ne branch to rule favorably now for 
a year, and I have received, as I said before, no reply. 

Mr. Barry. Will the gentleman yield to the Chair? 

The Chair would like to make this observation, that I opposed the 
Powell amendment both in the committee last yea >and on the floor 
of the House. But, different from this witness, [ supported the legis- 
lation after the Powell amendment had been attached to it. 

So I do not think there is any question as to my desire to have 
Federal grants-in-aid for education regardless of the circumstances 
that might arise. 

[ am rather surprised to hear the gentleman say that he would vote 
against the legislation if his amendment did not receive approval or 
if his proposal did not receive approval. 

t does raise a question of whether you are for Federal aid to edu- 
cation or not for it. 

Mr. Powe. I am for it. 

| would not have spent the time I have spent studying it and work- 
ingonitif I wasnot. For 14 years t have been in favor of it. 

Mr. Batter. On behalf of the committee, let me say we thank you 
for your presentation. 

Mr. Power. I have enjoyed being with you. 

Mr. Battery. And I assure you w hen the committee sits down around 
the table to write legislation, some of the questions you have raised 
here this morning will have consideration. 

Mr. Powein. Thank you, sir. 

(Information referred to earlier in the witness’ testimony, “Sum- 
inary of a Survey of Federal Aid to Education in Foreign Coun- 
tries.” follows: :) 


Summary of a Survey of Federal Aid to Education in Foreign Countries, 
by the Honorable Adam C. Powell, Jr. 


ISRAEL 


The direct State grant to education in Israel takes the form of the payment 
of teachers’ salaries in all State schools; that is, the lay State schools and the 
religious State schools. In addition, direct aid is given by way of fully main- 
taining, that is, by paying both teachers’ salaries and other expenses, schools 
established for the benefit of immigrants in districts unable to support them- 
selves. Indirect aid to schools, but direct to education, takes various forms, 
such as scholarships to secondary school pupils (at present about 7,000 such 
scholarships are paid), by maintaining teachers’ scholarships, by subsidizing toa 
creat extent school lunches, milk distribution to schools, extra curricula activities 
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and soon. In addition, direct grants are given to nonstate Jewish schools main- 
tained otherwise by the Agudat Israel religious community. 

The subsidy for school construction is given monthly in the form of loans to 
local authorities paid from the development budget. The percentage used to 
be about 30 percent, but there is no hard and fast rule about that nowadays. 
Sometimes the buildings are directly erected by the State and handed over to an 
official building company, which in turn conveys them to the local authorities 
or sells them on a long-term payment basis. 


FRANCE 


Unlike in the United States, in France public education is the responsibility of 
the Central Government. There is a Ministry of National Education, headed by 
a Minister of Cabinet rank, which administers the State schools from primary 
through university level. The Ministry has 327,000 employees, 35 percent of the 
French civil service, and in 1956 had a budget of 350 billion francs ($1 billion) 
which represents nearly half of the total civil service budget. In addition there 
was a budget of 75 billion francs (about $214 million) for construction and 
equipment. Also, an additional 49 billion francs ($140 million) was earmarked 
for “educational and cultural support’”—such things as scholarships, help to pri- 
vate schools, subsidizing low-cost student restaurants and dormitories, etc. Thus, 
the total amount spent by the French Government for education and culture 
(1956) is in the neighborhood of 474 billion francs—about $1,354 million. These 
funds are voted on, item by item, by the parliament. 


SPAIN 


Since the structure of the Spanish Government does not include the concept 
of powers divided between Federal Government and State government, the an- 
swer to the questions cannot be entirely direct. In Spain all public schools, 
including universities, are supervised and largely financed by the Ministry of 
National Education. As a result, therefore, the initiative in constructing build- 
ings, bettering teachers’ salaries, improving the curriculum, etc., comes invariably 
from the Central Government in Madrid. 

The Ministry has in progress at present a rather ambitious plan for the exten- 
sion of school construction all over Spain. Its budget in 1956 was 2,856,163,733 
pesetas (approximately $72 million). These funds to be supplemented by local 
money are expended directly from the national treasury without bond issues. 
The construction of schools is carried on by provincial boards of school construc- 
tion, which are simple dependencies of the national Ministry. 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian concept of Federal aid to education goes much deeper to that of 
aid or assistance. The entire educational system in Austria is financed and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. The only exceptions concern private schools, 
short term education centers, and certain types of cultural institutions. Within 
the Austrian Government, the Ministry of Education exercises responsibility. 
The Ministry of Education determines, for example, the school curriculum. 

The budget of the Austrian Government for the year 1946 shows that 7.88 
percent of all Federal expenditures were allocated to education. High schools 
and universities throughout Austria were administered and financed directly by 
the Ministry of Education. On the other hand, it is the provincial government, 
similar in authority to our State government, which determines in Austria the 
needs in connection with elementary schools. All staff salaries are determined 
by and directly paid by the Federal Ministry of Education. 

School construction is also a responsibility of the Education Ministry. In 1954, 
a total of 0.4 percent of the Federal budget was allocated for the construction of 
schools and other types of educational institutions. 


ITALY 


While the form of the new Italian Government is not Federal, the highly 
centralized organization of the country, dating back to the Italian Risorgimento 
has been recently modified by granting some measures of autonomy to the regions. 
Some of them (Val d’Aosta, Trentino-Alto Adige, Sicily and Sardinia), have al- 
ready been organized under a new status, with regional governments having the 
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power of enacting legislation within the overall framework set by the national 
legislation and levying taxes for local purposes. This autonomy, however, does not 
include education which in Italy is under the direct responsibility, control and 
supervision of the central Government. A Ministry in Rome (Ministero della 
Pubblica Istruzione) is responsible for these tasks and administers the funds 
appropriated by the Italian state for public education. Most of the secondary 
schools and universities are actually state-owned and operated. Primary schools 
are generally run by the towns but the teachers are in the employ of the state. 
The Ministry of Education also supervises private education. Private schools do 
exist, for the most part conducted by religious orders, but they must carry out 
their curriculums according to the standards set for the state schools. 

Funds assigned to public education are made available to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation through a yearly budget, which is discussed and approved by the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate. They amount to 11 percent of the state budget. The 
figures per capita (pupil-cost) are the following: primray education: $54; lower 
secondary schools: $90; classical and scientific education, teachers’ training: 
$130; technical and vocational schools: $177; artistic education : $161; university 
education : $172. 

School buildings are the property either of the province or the commune, which 
is responsible for the construction as well as maintenance of the buildings. 
Funds for construction and maintenance are allocated through the Ministry of 
Public Works, according to needs and requests. From 4 to 6 percent of the budget 
of the Ministry of Public Works is devoted to school construction, and from 1% 
to 3 percent to school furnishing and other items. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Subsidies : The Government subsidizes municipal and private schools. Private 
secondary schools get 100 percent of their expenses for personnel and material 
from the Government. The amount given is the same that would be given toa 
state secondary school of the same size; extra expenses have to be paid for by 
the schools themselves. Municipal schools get, as a rule, a small subsidy per 
class; this amount varies. The secondary schools in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
The Hague do not get any subsidies. 

School buildings: To build a private school, the school board can borrow a 
sum of money, which is vouched for by the Government. The board can pay off 
its debt out of the annual subsidies. 

Scholarships: Gifted pupils of secondary schools can get scholarships for 

further study (either at a university or in some higher institution for social 
work, technical education, ete.). The money must be repaid in small sums 
during a number of years, after the study has been finished. The Ministry of 
Sducation decides to what pupils study grants or scholarships will be given. 
The financial and domestic circumstances of the applicants are taken into con- 
sideration. Pupils of secondary schools, whose parents are financially less well 
situated, can have the free use of schoolbooks. Pupils of the first and second 
years in a secondary school do not pay school fees. From the third year onward 
school fees are paid, according to the parents’ financial position. 

The Government does not finance the building of elementary schools. Mu- 
nicipalities are under compulsion to build schools for elementary and advanced 
elementary education. As to private schools, there is no compulsion, but the 
rule is that municipalities pay or partly pay for the building of these schools. 
School building is financed out of rates and taxes, and out of general Govern- 
ment grants. Also municipalities can borrow money from the Government. 
Scholarships are not given to pupils of elementary schools; there are no school 
fees and the school provides books for all school years. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Responsibility for education at national level is vested in the Ministry of 
Education. The total estimated expenditure of the Ministry for the 1956—57 
tiscal year is £327,352,168 (about $900 million). Most of this sum is expended 
in direct grants to local education authorities (the British equivalent of Ameri- 
ean school boards), a total of £283,835,000. Total expenditure for public educa- 
tion at the local level is estimated at £463,745,000, so that approximately 
£180,000,000 will be raised at the local level. Taking into account refunds made 
by the local authorities to the Ministry, it is estimated that about 58 percent of 
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the expenses of a local authority are covered by the Government grant. These 
direct grants go into the general operating funds of the local education authori- 
ties along with the locally raised funds. They are in general not earmarked, 
and there is consequently no way of establishing just what proportion of teach- 
ers’ salaries, school-building costs, equipment, etc., is contributed by the Gov- 
ernment grant. 

There is no special matching aid for school building; however, the regular 
grant from the Ministry to the local authorities in effect is of great assistance 
in school buildings because it may be used to pay interest and installments on 
loans or bonds. The usual practice of a local educational authority in financing 
new school building is to raise the money by (1) borrowing from the Exchequer 
(equivalent of United States Treasury Department), which has special funds 
available for such loans, (2) borrowing from banks, or (3) issuing bonds. It is 
impossible to break down a figure giving the actual percentage of Government 
financing of new school buildings, since the Government grant and locally raised 
funds are pooled in one “kitty” and not accounted for separately. It would 
therefore be fair to say that the percentage of Government participation in the 
total expenditures of local public education, 58 percent, is also a correct figure 
for the Government contribution to school building. 

Mr. Bamey. At the present time we have the representatives of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. Their views on the pend- 
ing legislation will be offered by Mr. Thomas Ballantine. 

Will you identify yourself more fully for the record and your con- 
nection with the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS A. BALLANTINE, CHAIRMAN, COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION, AND JOHN R. MILES, MANAGER, EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Batiantine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Thomas A. Ballantine. I am president of the Louis- 
ville Taxicab & Transfer Co., of Louisville, Ky. I appear as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and as chairman of the chamber’s committee on edu- 
cation. 

I have with me, Mr. Chairman, the manager of the education de- 
partment of the United States chamber, Dr. John R. Miles, to whom 
I might like to refer some of the questions that may be directed of a 
technical nature. 

Mr. Barry. You may proceed, Mr. Ballantine. 

Mr. Batiantine. Thank you, sir. 

It is the consensus of business in this country that the States and 
their communities are responsible for, and able to, finance the develop- 
ment of the school systems required by their citizens. 

Business organizations all over the country are implementing this 
viewpoint by ‘actively encouraging the building of schools in their 
communities and States. More than 1,800 chambers of commerce 
affiliated with the National Chamber have established special com- 
mittees on education. These committees are endeavoring to encour- 
age the maintenance of good schools with adequate facilities to educate 
the continuing increases in school enrollments. This promotion of 
local and State action we stress throughout the country. 

The 3,200 chambers of commerce and trade associations that consti- 
tute the chamber federation have said that— 


The States and local school districts should accept full responsibility for the 
financing and direction of their public schools. Federal financing inevit: ibly 
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leads to Federal control. To avoid the one, we must and do vigorously oppose 
the other. Existing Federal grants-in-aid to special projects in public education 
should be wholly under State and local administration. In the interest of the 
independence of our schools, of efficiency in administration, and of economy, 
school support from Federal sources should be subordinate to, and should en- 
courage, State and local responsibility. 

The National Chamber regards as unwise and unnecessary the leg- 
islation now being considered by this committee, proposing Federal 
appropriations for the building of school facilities in the 48 State 
systems. Neither local reports nor the research of the National 
Chamber indicate that an emergency now exists which would justify 
nationwide Federal intervention in the construction of school 
facilities. 

Mr. Battey. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to interrupt at this 
time ? 

Mr. BatiantTine. Yes, sir; at any time. 

Mr. Barry. You are familiar with the recent Gallup poll showing 
76 percent of the people of the Nation are in favor of Federal grants 
for schools? 

Mr. Bauiantine. I am not familiar with the specific poll. I am 
familiar with the fact that opinion generally has been quoted as 
favoring it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Would we say that the members of the chamber of 
commerce would be included in the other 24 percent that are not 
for it? 

Mr. Bauiantine. Yes, sir. I would be in that position. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it ought to be corrected, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Gallup poll did not say the majority of the people; it said a 
majority of the people interviewed. 

Mr. Battey. Well, that is a cross section of the public thinking. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not say that was true when they predicted 
an overwhelming defeat for Mr. Truman, would you? 

Mr. Batrtxy. That is one time they were wrong. But most of the 
time they have been right. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Bauianrinn. Present and past proposals for general Federal 
financing of education have rested on 1 of 2 assumptions: First, that 
the States and their communities have become so apathetic to, or so 
unable to finance their school needs that the Federal Government is 
warranted in taking over, in part, the State’s responsibility for edu- 
cation ; second, that conditions have been found to exist in State school 
systems which constitute a national emergency requiring temporary 
Federal intervention. 

Both the philosophy and the experience of the business world reject 
the first assumption. Indeed, the entire philosophy of government in 
this country contradicts the idea of any actual transfer of responsibil- 
ity for education to the Federal Government. Therefore, such pro- 
yosals as H. R. 1, which would redistribute wealth via the Federal 
rreasury on a school-age population basis seems to us the most danger- 
ous of all Federal aid proposals now before this committee. 

Once this principle of school finance is established, it can and, we 
believe, will be adapted to all types of education problems—from 
scholarships to salaries. Once you establish this principle, you will 
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have, as Gov. Milward Simpson, of Wyoming, put it recently, sounded 
the death knell of independent State and local school systems as we 
have known them in this country. For such a use of the Federal 
Treasury absolves the Congress of responsibility for identifying spe- 
cific emergency conditions or needs before passing legislation directed 
toward meeting such conditions. 

Such congressional action would assume that all the States are 
unable to bring their resources to bear on their constitutional obliga- 
tion to provide public schools and that the Congress must act in place 
of State legislatures to tax those resources and direct the States to use 
those revenues to build schools. 

This is Federal replacement of——not assistance to—State govern- 
ments. H. R. 1 or proposals like it breaks all precedent and implies 
that State and local governments which are closer to the people are 
less able than the Federal Government to use the peoples’ resources to 
serve them, even in educating their children. This view we reject as 
the type of impatience which President Eisenhower noted last fall 
must lead to a “swollen bureaucratic monster government in Wash- 
ington.” 

Mr. Baitey. Would the witness permit an interruption from the 
Chair again? 

Mr. BaLuantTine. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. How about the Government taking about 75 percent of 
the taxload and bringing it to Washington ? 

Under any of these proposals, we are distributing again the wealth 
taken away from the local communities by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Battantine. Yes; I would say that is true. But we will resist 
as long as we can be heard that it include also a part of our educa- 
tional system in that system of redistribution. That is the point I 
am trying to make at this place in my testimony. 

Mr. Bartey. You do not raise any objection, Mr. Ballantine, to the 
$33 billion program for highways, including interstate highways, and 
you do not raise objection on the question in the field of Federal 
grants for construction of flood-control projects and reservoirs and 
things of that kind. They are all part of business and mean extra 
dollars. 

You just simply raise the question when it comes down to the 
humanitarian question of doing something for the boys and girls. 
Is that the point? 

Mr. Batuantrne. May I make my answer perfectly clear, sir. 

I am not now speaking as chairman of the education committee 
when I answer the chairman’s question just asked. I am speaking 
as a businessman. 

You will find, I think, before the adoption of the ultimate program 
considerable objection to the amount of money that is being spent in 
many of the projects under Government operation and control. 

Mr. Batter. Did you openly oppose the road program ? 

Mr. Baiantrne. I, personally ? 

Mr. Battery. Well, I am talking about your organization, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Bauuantine. No; we did not. A poll was taken on it. I am 
not sure of what the position was on the poll. I would have to refer 
the question because it was not in our department. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point? 

As I remember it, the building of roads by contract between the 
Government and the people, in a document which we call the Constitu- 
tion, is a function of the Federal Government, a function in defense, 
and is perfectly constitutional. It is the only project of that character 
that is a constitutional function specifically mentioned in the document 
itself. 

So there is no comparison. 

Mr. Bamtxy. Well, the Chair does not agree with the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. Mercaur. Would the Chair yield to me for a question ! 

Mr. Batney. Yes. 

Mr. Meroatr. I wanted to ask the witness this: 

When you say “H. R. 1 or proposals like it” are you referring to all 
of the Federal-aid-to-school-construction bills that are before the com- 
mittee? Or are you differentiating between the Kelley bill and the 
administration bill ? 

Mr. Bautiantine. At this particular point I am differentiating, sir, 
between the two bills when I make the comment that I now offer. 

Mr. Mercaur. So when you say “H. R. 1 or proposals like it” you are 
not including in “proposals like it” the administration program ¢ 

Mr. Batuantine. No. That is correct. I am not in that language. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Mr. BauiantineE. Shall I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think, for clarification purposes, we are all interested 
in the chairman’s question that you are just against education or the 
use of Federal funds for the boys and girls. 

You were about to make some remark about your personal position 
aside from your representative position before this committee. 

We would like to know whether or not you are marking the boys and 

irls or whether you oppose this type of legislation whether it has to 
do with food or houses or what not. 

Mr. Batiantine. The position, Congressman Gwinn, that the wit- 
ness has in regard to the chairman’s question is that I cannot accept the 
premise that opposition to Federal aid to education is being opposed 
to the interests of the boys and girls. 

I think actually what we hope to demonstrate is that it is to their 
interest that Federal aid to education be opposed, and that local sup- 
port of education be encouraged. 

That is the position of my organization, and it is the position of my 
committee. 

The question that I was attempting to answer from the chairman 
had to do with the position of the organization on the overall budget 
and expenditures. What I attempted to say there was that the educa- 
tion committee as such has no position on any of those. They will be 
presented by other committees and other departments of the chamber, 
as to whatever views they may have. And I would have nothing ex- 
cept a personal view which would be of no particular interest to this 
committee. 

Mr. Barry. The witness understands that there is included in the 
President’s budget money for the first year of operation of school 
legislation. Are you going to oppose the President’s budget? Is the 
chamber of commerce going to oppose the President’s budget ? 
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Mr. Batiantine. So far as the budget furnishes Federal aid to edu- 
cation or construction or otherwise, we shall. 

Mr. Bamery. You are not going to do that when it comes to the 
Federal appropriation for roads and other activities that I have just 
wuntiebed ‘ 

Mr. Bauuantine. The education committee will not, sir. 

Mr. Battey. There is nothing humanitarian connected with that. 
That is business, and you are for it. But when it comes down to the 
humanitarian aspect of doing something for the boys and girls, you 
are against it. 

Mr. Bauzuantine. I hope I have not left that impression with this 
committee or with the chairman. 

As chairman of the education committee, I am addressing my com- 
ments to Federal aid to education. On the remainder of the budget I 
shall leave that to the other departments of the organization. And 
the fact that I do not comment on it does not mean that they will not 
have serious objection and criticism of some of the expenditures, just 
as we have to this one. 

Mr. FrevineHuysen. Will the Chair yield? 

I am still puzzled as to what you are making your objection to. 

In view of the substantial similarities between the Kelley bill and 
the administration bill, I assume that your basic argument against the 
lack of wisdom and lack of necessity for Federal action applies both 
to the administration bill and to H. R. 1. 

I could argue with you, on tenable grounds, that your argument 
against H. R. 1, if it applies to H. R. 1, also applies to the administra- 
tion bill. 

Did I understand you to say that you are arguing against one and 
not necessarily against the other? 

Mr. Batiantine. At this point in my testimony, Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, I am arguing against H. R. 1. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Specifically, do you feel there is a transfer 
of responsibility for education to the Federal Government in the Kelley 
bill and that there is not in the administration bill? 

Mr. BaLLANnTINE. Yes; to the extent that it does not take into con- 
sideration the manner in which the States have been meeting it. 

The question of need of the States for 

Mr. Fre,incuuysen. Actually it seems to me that there is no trans- 
fer of responsibility in either of them. I do not understand how you 
can make your point that there is a transfer of responsibility in one 
and not the other when in both cases the basic principle is the same. 

We figure that the Federal Government can do something to stimu- 
late the local responsibility and not to have the Federal Government 
take over that responsibility. The basic purpose is the same. 

I should think, if your argument can be sustained, that there is a 
transfer of responsibility in one case, it would certainly apply to the 
other. I do not see why you say that there is a icemniee of re- 





sponsibility if you understand what our objective is and have taken a 
look at the specific provisions in both bills. 

Mr. Batiantine. I have, sir, and I think I know what the objec- 
tives are. 

Our committee’s position, and my own position, is that I find neither 
acceptable. But the administration bill is less objectionable than 
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H. R. 1, because the one is just a greater grant without any attempt 
to relate it to needs and local effort. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. Inasmuch as I am one who introduced the 
administration bill, it is small comfort to me that you prefer mine 
to H. R. 1. 

I would assume that you would be placing the same objection to the 
administration bill as you are to the Kelley bill when you make a state- 
ment such as: 


* * * congressional action would assume that all the States are unable to bring 
their resources to bear on their constitutional obligation to provide public 
schools * * *. 


Where did you ever get such an idea in any of these bills? We are 
not assuming any such thing. We are assuming that they not only are 
recognizing their obligation by constructing a lot of schools, but we 
want to accelerate that process. We are very definitely continuing to 
place the responsibility at the local and State level. And the basic 
‘pol gay of both bills, it seems to me, is to pinpoint the areas of need as 

st wecan. You say we have not pinpointed them very much, and I 
agree with you that we have not perhaps done enough. But it cer- 
tainly is no more than that. And, in addition to the grants, in a 
variety of other ways we encourage the communities to do their own 
job. 
' I think the basic objective is the same in the Kelley bill as in the 
administration bill. 

Mr. Batuantine. Well, the only comment I can offer is, as I an- 
swered Congressman Metcalf earlier, the point in my testimony to 
which I then referred : 

Such congressional action would assume that all the States are unable to 
bring their resources to bear on their constitutional obligation to provide public 
schools and that the Congress must act in place of State legislatures to tax those 
resources and direct the States to use those revenuse to build schools. 

Mr. FretineHuysen. Where do you see any such assumption in 
either bill, that the Congress must act in place of the State legislatures, 
or where they are assuming that Congress must act in place of the 
State legislatures? 

Mr. Bauantine. I think that is the result of that type of a bill. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. I do not understand what you mean. 

Mr. Batitantine. Where you take the tax and turn it back under 
the Kelley bill it simply distributes it on school-age population basis 
without regard to what the States are doing theonpelrah 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Now you seem to be objecting to the formula 
of distribution, which is a relatively minor matter in comparison 
with the basic principle as to whether there is any transfer of respon- 
sibility away from the States and the communities where it belongs. 
And I feel very, very strongly because we worked hard on producing 
the Kelley bill, and that incorporates many of the features of the 
President’s program. 

But I do not see how you can say that it is taking the place of the 
State legislatures’ power to tax and their willingness to tax. 

Mr. Batuantine. I think I could add nothing to it other than to 
point out that my answers are the best I could make. Whether I 
made my point clear 
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Mr, FreLinGHUYSEN. I do not see where you show any assumption 
in the bill to that effect. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. As I read this man’s testimony, he is talking about 
whether or not there is a need, and not State control. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I am not arguing about whether he says that 
the administration has proven a good case of need. We have not 
even discussed that yet. 

I am just arguing how you can say there is a basic violation of 
principle involved in what we are attempting under these various 
programs. 

Mr. BALLantTINE. Well, step by step, sir, it is this: 

No. 1, I think the only position advocated by the proponents is that 
we have a national emergency, and that the States cannot meet their 
building programs. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Again I still do not understand, if you have 
read the President’s message, how you could come to such conclusion. 
The President has said there is a serious nationwide shortage of class- 
rooms. And it is backed up by as good figures as we are ever going 
to get, in spite of your criticism of specific figures made available to 
us. He says that at the present rate of growth, commendable as it is, 
the shortage will not be cleared up for 10 or 15 years. With the 
assistance of the Federal Government and with the stimulation by 
the Federal Government of those local efforts, we can clear up the 
backlog, he hopes, in about 4 or 5 years. 

It is as simple as that. 

It is a process of accelerating something which, of course, is going to 
be done eventually. And you can argue as to whether it will be done in 
a 10-year period without Federal aid or a 15-year period. But the 
whole basic purpose is to encourage an earlier construction of the class- 
rooms than we would get without Federal aid. 

It does not involve, so far as I know, any basic transfer of responsi- 
bility to the Federal Government or a deprivation of the State legis- 
latures’ rights to tax their own people to build their own schools. Of 
course it doesn’t. 

I wonder if you agree with me. Or do you think that the President 
says things he does not mean ¢ 

Mr. Batiantine. No, I donot think so. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you understand what the basic impetus 
behind it is?) Have you read the President’s message ? 

Mr. Batnantine. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. FreLInGHUysEN. Do you disagree with his conclusions, or just 
disregard them ? 

Mr. BALLAntIne. May I put it this way, sir, and I hope that in fur- 
ther parts of the testimony it may become apparent : 

I think the figures that we have presenting a national emergency 
which justifies Federal intervention are not figures that justify such 
a serious step being taken. Their source is not sufficiently accurate 
and of sufficient integrity to simply say 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You are minimizing the nature of the crisis, 
and you are worried about the implication of the precedent we are set- 
ting up. 

Mr. BaL.antiIne. Yes, I am. 
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Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I think we can all worry about the precedents, 
and I think we can disagree wich the nature of the crisis, but still I 
think it is wrong to say that the basic principle under which we have 
operated is being violated by participation. 

A sound kind of program, it seems to me, is going to help, not hurt 
our educational system. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield again ? 

I hope he will not quarrel with the witness for disagreeing with the 
gentleman on principle, because a good many of us disagree on 
principle. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again I do not understand the gentleman’s 
principle. It seems to me that he is making his objection to the bills 
on a misunderstanding as to what is contemplated, whether there is a 
transfer of res yonsibility and whether we are assuming that the States 
are unable to bri ‘ing their own resources to bear on the problem. I 
know of no such assumption in any of the bills. 

Mr. Merca.r (presiding). If the Chair may ask a further question, 
Mr. Ballantine—and I assure you I do not want to quarrel with you 
on principle, but I am oniy speaking to find out just what your ob- 
jections are—I notice on page 2 of your testimony, where you say: 

* * * such proposals as H. R. 1, which would redistribute wealth via the 
Federal Treasury on a school-age population basis, seems to us the most 
dangerous of all Federal-aid proposals now before this committee. 

Now the reason I ask the question is that the President’s formula 
for redistributing the wealth is not on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion but is on a basis of need. And I was wondering if you preferred 
a redistribution of wealth on the basis of need to a redistribution on 
the basis of school-age population. 

Mr. BaLtLantineE. You give me a hard choice. If I had to exercise 
it, I would take the latter, of course. I would take the President’s 
program rather than the H. R. 1 program. But I do not think, in 
any event—and hope to demonstrate our reasons for it—that either 
is needed. 

Mr. Mercarr. I gathered that you are going forward, but I wanted 
to be clear as to whether you prefer the President’s program or the 
other program. 

The next question, of course, is that you would eliminate then Mr. 
Scrivner’s program which is just the reverse of the President’s pro- 
gram—redistributing the wealth on the basis of income tax paid or on 
the basis of the greater wealth of the States, would you not? 

Mr, Barnantine. I do not know that I would follow that. That 
one I have not considered, and I do not know what the committee’s 
position would be on the Scrivner bill. May I refer that to Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Metca.r. Surely, if you have taken an official position on the 
Scrivner bill. 

Mr. Mies. We have taken no official position on any specific bill. 
But Joint Resolution 76 is a 1 percent return which, Mr. Ballantine, 
[ am sure you are perfectly willing to discuss. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think that perhaps later on some of your testimony 
will clear this up, and we can inquire at that time. 

Proceed, Mr. Ballantine. 

Mr. Batiantine. Thank you, sir. 
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The second assumption, namely, that conditions now exist which 
constitute a national emergency requiring temporary Federal inter- 
vention, is claimed as the basis of the administration’s proposals. 

Administration spokesmen appearing before this committee have 
already clearly stated their views that Federal “school-construction 
assistance * * * should not be considered a, permanent part of the 
Federal budget” but, rather, a mere supplementing of local and State 
efforts to overcome a “critical shortage” of classrooms. 

These statements all assumed that a national emergency justifying 
Federal intervention in all 48 State school systems had been demon- 
strated to exist. 

But this is not true. We fully recognize that there are communities 
where enrollments have risen faster than classrooms can be con- 
structed. We know, too, that there are some States which are lag- 
ging behind both in assisting their communities with State funds 
and in encouraging their communities through allocation of tax 
sources and greater powers to bond and tax themselves for educational 

urposes. But our investigations indicate that such communities and 
States are the exception and not the rule, and that no critical national 
shortage in classrooms has been, or can be, demonstrated to exist. 

The Office of Education’s own figures verify this contention. You 
may recall that during the testimony of Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 2 years ago, 
on February 16, 1955, before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, she indicated that there was a deficit of some 312,000 
classrooms in 1953 and that this deficit was increasing. In her testi- 
mony before this committee on March 29, 1955, she presented new 
statistics to show that this same deficit was declining. She predicted 
then that the classroom need by 1959-60 would drop to 176,000 class- 
rooms. This in itself was a remarkable illustration of unreliability 
in statistics, but the current report from the Office of Education is 
even more startling. 

This report—circular 490—indicates that the deficit has already 
declined much further and faster than predicted by Mrs. Hobby. 
By these current figures we are far ahead of schedule. Circular 490 
shows that there was no more than a deficit of 159,000 classrooms as 
of the fall of 1956, and half of this total was not a matter of class- 
room shortage but, rather, of classrooms that should, in the opinion 
of school officials, be replaced with new classrooms. 

Thus in 3 years it appears from the new figures that the States 
and their communities have accomplished considerably more than 
was predicted to happen in 6 years, according to the testimony 2 
years ago. 

Since half of the so-called deficit has been eliminated in 3 years- 
without Federal intervention—can we not assume that the other half 
of the deficit can likewise be eliminated in 3 more years without 
Federal intervention? ‘This is the more apparent because the rate 
of classroom construction is not merely remaining steady but is 
increasing. 

Mr. FreLInGcHUYSEN. May I interrupt again. 

Did you read Secretary Folsom’s testimony as to that point ? 

Mr. Batiantine. I did not personally. 
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Mr. Freiincuuysen. Because of the projected increase in enroll- 
ment and the necessity for replacement, we are barely going to hold 
our own so far as the future is conce erned, let alone do anything 
substantial about this backlog of 159,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Batnantrve. I am not familiar with the Secretary’s testimony 
on the point. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. I suggest you read it. 

You suggest that it might ‘be accomplished without any Federal as- 
sistance in 3 years. 

Mr. BALLANTINE. The Secretary hs en us the honor and privilege 
of discussing the question with him. I I do not want to be considered 
as not being familiar with the Secretary’s position because we have 
been in. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. He made a public statement that came out re- 
cently bearing directly on that. 

I think it is unwise to overstate your case in an effort to prove it, 
because I think it perhaps weakens it. 

Mr. Batnantine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merocatr. Proceed. 

Mr. Batiantine. The very studies used by the administration dis- 
prove any case for Federal school construction aids, and fail to identify 
any State or regional problems, let alone a national emergency. 

In examining the State- by-State reports from which C ircular 490 
asserts that additional instructional rooms were needed as of last fall 
in a total of 159,006, I should like to call your attention to some illus- 
trations of inconsistency which cause us to doubt even that figure. 

Circular 490 had its counterpart a year ago ina © ircular 467, re- 
vised, which provided statistics on school enrollment, teachers and 
school housing for the fall of 1955. In comparing these two circulars 
we notice, for example, that the school enrollment in the State of Ili- 
nois in 1956 actually declined by some 6,000 pupils. At the same time 
the circulars indicate that the number of pupils in excess of normal 
capacity more than doubled, rising from 24,000 to over 52,000. 

How can these two statements be reconciled, especially when Circu- 
lar 490 shows that 2,788 new instruction rooms were completed during 
that year 1955-56 while 677 rooms were abandoned ? 

Thus the State of Illinois, according to these circulars, had a declin- 
ing enrollment and built 2,788 new classrooms, yet, in the same year, 
doubled the number of pupils in excess of the capacity of its schools. 
These are contradictory statistics and not all of them can be true. 

This report also indicates over 2,800 additional classrooms built or 
being built this year in Illinois. With 5,600 new classrooms in 2 years 
surely there ¢ ould be no unhoused students and no classroom shortage. 
Yet Circular 490 reports over 1,900 classrooms to have been needed 
last fall to house excess enrollments and 1,500 others to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities. 

This contradictory and confused picture of the classroom situation 
in iimen meagee the wisdom of accepting Governor Stratton’s 
statement that— 


We don’t need Federal aid for schools in Illinois. 


§8025—57—pt. 1———-28 
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The Governor added: 


It is my feeling particularly about classrooms that there have been ideal or 
wishful estimates. I think the average figures sent out from Washington 2 or 3 
years ago were, from a practical standpoint, a 

To his statement Dr. Vernon Nickell, the State superintendent of 
education, added: 

Here in Illinois three estimates were made (of classroom needs). One of the 
estimates was that only 45 percent of the needs could be met from our own 
resources. One of the State organizations estimated at one time that we could 
meet 65 percent of our needs. Later they raised it to 85 percent. There is really 
no need for any Federal funds to buy school buildings. We think we can handle 
it within the State. 

Let us similarly examine figures on a southern State, as reported in 
Circular 490 and, a year earlier, in Circular 467, revised. Total 
enrollment reported in the elementary and secondary schools of South 
Carolina last fall was some 1,400 pupils less than in 1955. Circular 
490 shows that 1,400 classrooms were built during 1955-56 while 1,000 
were reported abandoned. 

Though these round figures look like guesses, the increase of 400 
classrooms would suggest that any pupils reported in excess of normal 
capacity in their State school system would have decreased. But, 
according to Circular 490, this is not true. Oddly enough, it reports 
exactly the same number of — in excess of normal capacity in 
1956 as in the fall of 1955; namely, 55,500. 

This seemed so strange to us that we inquired of State officials in 
South Carolina about these figures. They gave us different figures. 
The State superintendent of education, Mr. Jesse T. Anderson, told 
our investigator, “We ave keeping abreast of our classroom needs.” 
He further stated that he knew of no 55,500 pupils who were improp- 
erly housed in South Carolina as reported in Circular 490. In fact, 
he did not believe that anyone in South Carolina had any exact 
figure on the number of classrooms being used in the State. 

Dr. E. R. Crow, the director of their State educational finance com- 
mission, which is in charge of school building, corroborated the State 
superintendent’s statements. When each of them was asked where 
the figure of 6,453 classrooms needed last fall—reported in Circular 
490—might have been developed, they were at a loss to explain these 
statistics. 

Strangely, enough, the figure reported in Circular 490, as the number 
of classrooms available at the beginning of the 1956 school year in 
South Carolina, is the identical figure given to us by State officials as 
the number of classroom teachers employed in the previous year 
namely, 18,665. This suggests that someone merely transfer red that at 
figure from one column to another. 

“Finally, these officials made it very clear ths at, in their opinion, the 
State of South Carolina could pay its own way in education without 
any Federal assistance, and that the mensiniiiadas outlook reported in 
Circular 490 was more the result of wishful thinking on the part of 
local school administrators than of any valid evidence of classroom 
conditions. 

Even where the figures used in Circular 490 were developed by 
State departments of education, our eee 1s show that the 
numbers of additional instruction rooms cited is in some States a 
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synthetic computation rather than a tabulation of needs reported by 
local school districts. 

In one State, for example, these classroom needs come from adding 
two estimates. They are (a) the quotient of the estimated excess 
pupils divided by some number established by teachers’ associations 
as proper class size; and (6) the sum of the facilities that school offi- 
cials would like to have to replace those presently in use. 

No criteria of obsolescence were given to or by local school admin- 
istrators. 

Here again, as in South Carolina, there appears to have been much 
hopeful estimating, with all the auxiliary facilities of the most com- 
plete school building added into this figure called additional instruc- 
tion rooms needed. Certainly these figures do not demonstrate or 
identify State conditions which add up to a national emergency. 

The overall national figures of Circular 490 illustrate the annual 
contradiction in such reports. As in previous years, Circular 490 
reports an increase of about 1 million students enrolled. This increase 
should require some 35,000 classrooms. Circular 490 reports that 
some 14,000 classrooms were abandoned throughout the Nation in 
1955-56, which, then, would indicate that some 49,000 classrooms 
would have taken care of both enrollment increases and the replace- 
ment of abandoned schoolrooms. 

Since almost 63,000 new classrooms are reported to have been built, 
it would appear that some 14,000 classrooms might be expected to 
cause the “pupils in excess of enrollment capacity” figure to decrease 
between the fall of 1955 and the fall of 1956. 

But Circular 490 and Circular 467, revised, do not so indicate. 
Instead, an increase in excess pupils from 2,262,000 to 2,295,000 is 
reported, rather than a decline of some 400,000, which the 14,000 class- 
rooms should have housed. 

All together then, the circulars are frail evidence for the multi- 
billion-dollar proposals you are now considering. This is emphasized 
by the many “round” numbers—1,000 or 4,000 or 14,000 or 700—which 
dot the report and are at best but “guesstimates.” 

We believe that the proposals now before this committee are based 
on an assumed but unidentified and undemonstrated emergency. Yet 
these proposals would be of little value in the difficult school situations 
which can be identified. 

The administration’s bill, for example, places the allotment of bond- 
purchasing power under title II on a school-age population basis. 
The Federal Administrator would thus be required to buy bonds 
where need for such assistance may be least. 

The largest school-age populations obviously exist in such States 
as New York, Pennsylvania, I]linois, Ohio, Michigan, and California. 
Yet recent reports of interest rates on school bond bids in most of these 
areas are below or not far from the 37%-percent rate that would be 
required under H. R. 3986. In contrast, a great many recent bids on 
bonds in Southern States have been well above 414 percent, a few 
even exceeding 5 percent. 

The combination of tight money plus the additional risks believed 
to result from conditions created by the segregation issue suggests 
that many more requests for bond purchasing by the Federal Govern- 
ment would come from southern communities than from other regions. 
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But the administrator would be permitted to buy bonds in amounts 
allotted according to school-age population. He would, therefore, 
find that he had money to buy local bonds from nor thern communities 
which could have been sold in the market at rates only a fraction of a 
percent above the Federal 3% percent. At the same time he would be 
forced to turn down requests to buy bonds in Southern States where 
communities cannot sell bonds at interest rates less than 414 percent 
because their State allotment was too small. 

Similarly, it seems unnecessary to consider grants-in-aid for the 
many States which are obviously in excellent financial shape. Many 
governors openly state that they need no Federal assistance in school 
construction. Yet they will find their citizens lured by these bills into 
the fantasy of something for nothing. 

The administration’s bill, —_ must conclude, is no more an emer- 
gency measure than H. R. 1. The President himself has cautioned 
about the danger of “ shies the centralizing shortcut” which may 
cause “State and local governments to ultimate ely wither and die.” He 
has repeatedly indicated that he felt fhat any Federal assistance 

should be only for those cases of demonstrated need and demonstrated 

State and local inability to meet it. The measures now before you 
neither stem from nor are directed toward the solution of such dem- 
onstrated need and inability. 

The chamber of commerce has sent letters to the Congress endors- 
ing the continuance of assistance in the so-called feder ally impacted 
areas where a clear-cut demonstration of enrollment increases directly 

caused by Federal activities has been the basis for applications by 
individual communities for Federal assistance. 

But here we find ourselves confronted with a vaguely identified 
need for classrooms in a few States, if indeed the figures of Circular 
490 are reliable, and with legislation that largely ignores the very 
inferences of those figures. 

In such States as Alabama, where classroom needs reported in Cir- 
cular 490 looms leirwe: a to its total classroo! ns in use, we 
should be mindful of the obvious abili ity of such States to do much 
more than they now are to meet such needs. Where the people have 
refused to establish State school-building authorities or to increase 
their own bonding and taxing efforts to educate their own children, 
it is a moot question whether nee States which have put forth such 
efforts should be asked to put forth still greater effort for those who 
refuse to help themselves. 

Yet such is the implication of the legislation now before you. While 
there is some slight penalty for expenditures below the national av- 
erage in the allotment formula of the administration bill, it still ig- 
nores the maximum effort some States have made—and all could 
make—in the development of their school systems. 

Title IV of the administration’s bill likewise attempts to get near 
the heart of this school construction problem by encouraging the 
States to honestly assess the efficiency of their school system and the 
effectiveness of the buildings they are now constructing. H. R. 1 
ignores this basic question. In fact, H. R. 1 might almost ie Aaa 
terized as a means of enabling the States to believe they can afford 
the luxury of educational inefficiency. In some regions, for example, 
the retention of thousands of small districts has caused much waste 
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of money in school construction and operation as well as loss of effec- 
tiveness in instructional programs. As long as the people of those 
States are satisfied and able to finance schools under such arr ange- 
ments, State legislation necessary to correct it will be long in coming. 
Federal grants, as proposed in H. R. 1, would but perpetuate such in- 
efficiency r by making people feel that someone else was helping to pay 
for it. 

The assumption made in both the administration and Kelley bills, 
which we believe to be most unsound, is that Federal direction of loc al 
and State educational procedures can be avoided by the simple expe- 
dient of inserting a paragraph denying Federal administrators that 
prerog: itive. 

The bills immedi: itely ignore their own request by requiring the 
Federal administrator to pass judgment on the adequacy of State 
plans, which include standards and procedures that assure certain uses 
of the Federal funds and plans for the future development of the 
State’s school system. These plans must include provision for the fis- 

cal control and accounting procedures believed by the Federal admin- 
istrator to be necessary, and the reporting of the uses actually made of 
the funds once allocated. The fact that these judgments required of 
the Federal administrator may be contrary to the desire of judgment 
of local or State school officials is evidenced by the inclusion in the bill 
of a resort to the courts over differences in administrative judgment. 

Perhaps the most specific control in these bills is that of the so- 
called Davis-Bacon provision—section 107 (a)—which provides for 
the Federal fixing of wages to be paid to those people employed in all 
school construction resulting from this legislation. 

There is no surer proof that the Federal Government will inject 
itself further into this area of local responsibility than this section. 
Even before one spadeful of earth is moved, the Secretary of Labor 
must determine the wage schedule that must be met by the local au- 
thorities—with no right to judicial review of the dictate—in the 
construction of school buildings. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Did the witness cover the other provision ? 

The bill itself has a provision for overtime pay, does it not? 

Mr. Batiantrne. I am coming to that, sir, further in this bill as 
distinguished from Davis-Bacon. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you going to cover what this additional cost is 
likely to be? 

Mr. Batxuantine. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwrnn. So as to give some notion as to whether the States or 
districts come out ahead or behind by receiving Federal aid? 

Mr. Batxantrne. I have no figures to present to the committee on 
that, sir. 

Not only does this provision provide for Federal fixing of the wage 
rate, but it also provides for the first time in projects of this kind that 
the rate shall be at not less than time and one-half for all hours over 
8 in one 1 day or over 40 in 1 week—a provision not present in the 
Davis- . ‘Act itself or in any of the other Federal-aid acts that 
contain Federal wage-fixing provisions. 

Sponsors of the wage-fixing provision to the highway bill last year 
tacitly admitted that the Federal w: ige-fixing power should not apply 
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to the highways built with Federal and State funds on a 50-50 basis, 
but should apply only to that area where the Federal aid amounted to 
90 percent. In one of the school bills before you, the States must con- 
tribute at least 50 percent, and in the other a variable amount, sub- 
stantially in excess of the 10-percent level of the Highway Act. 

This provision is a radical departure from a half dozen Federal-aid 
acts which contain a pure Davis-Bacon provision, applicable only to 
specific portions. Now, however, the attempt is being made to open 
the door wider—to apply the Davis-Bacon Act in all cases where any 
amount of Federal funds is used, and to provide overtime requirements 
even in excess of other Federal laws dealing with this subject. 

Under other Federal-aid programs where a pure Davis-Bacon provi- 
sion has been included there have been repercussions. 

The Staff Report on Federal Aid to Airports to the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations stated: 





* * * the charge has been made that the increased cost attributable to the deter- 
mination of wages by the Federal Government when added to other construction 
cost increases due to the administration of the Federal-aid program, such as 
those arising from delayed payments because of protracted Federal auditing 
of project costs, frequently make it a close question whether the State and local 
government would find it less costly to forego the Federal assistance than to 
accept it. In some cases it is maintained that it has been definitely more costly 
to State and local governments to accept the Federal financial aid. 

This brings us to the very crucial conclusion frequently stated by 
the late Senator Robert Taft in discussing this issue. He said there 
are only two alternatives for the Congress if it decides to intervene 
in school problems—control or waste. “There is no middle ground,” 
he asserted. 

We see no justification at the present time for the Congress to seize 
either horn of this dilemma. 

It is certain that maximum effort is not going to be made in some 
communities—even in those that may most need to do so—when 
Federal money seems so imminent that local or State officials, both 
in government and education, counsel delay rather than action locally. 

In conclusion, the national chamber believes that— 

1. It is unwise and unnecessary to transfer responsibility for financ- 
ing school construction from the States to the Federal Government. 

2. Such action would lead inevitably to the transformation of public 
education from a State and local function to one increasingly directed 
by the Federal Government. 

3. Based on our own research and a study of reports from the Office 
of Education, there is no national emergency which would justify 
enactment of the legislation before you. 

4. The pending bills would not provide new classrooms any faster 
or any sooner than the States and their communities can provide them. 

That concludes our prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you want to insert these two charts that you have 
with you? 

Mr. Batiantine. We would like permission to do so, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. Without objection 

Mr. Haskeixi. Would the chairman yield on that ? 

Mr. Mertcatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasxetx. I think those charts are rather good. I must admit I 
made those charts myself. 
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Mr. Mercatr. The gentleman has added an additional reason for 
insertion of these charts. 


Mr. Hasxetx. I did not know they might come back to be used 
against us. 


(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Gwinn.» Can you explain those charts ? 

Mr. Batxantine. I will try, sir. They have been prepared by Mr. 
Miles, and I think, with the permission for him to correct me, I will 
do the best I can on it. 

The first one, the one you see here, is the original chart that w 
made on the basis of predictions of the 1959-60 deficit. 

Mr. Mercaur. Where is that on the chart? 

Mr. Batiantrne. The striped area. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is 1960, isit, at that point ? 

Mr. BaLiantine. Yes, sir. 

This is 1960 out here. 

This is what must be completed by 1960. 

The actual situation, as revealed by the figures that we have been 
quoting, is shown on this second chart. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a prediction by what? The United States 
Office of Education ? 

Mr. Batuantine. That isa prediction by Secretary Hobby. 

The 176,000 classroom deficit reported 2 years ago was assuming 
the 1954-55 rate of construction, and was made by Secretary Hobby. 
I believe it was before this committee. 

The figure of 159,000 deficit, reported in the fall of 1956, comes 
from Circular 490. 

Mr. Gwinn. Circular 490 of the United States Office of Education ? 

Mr. BALLANTINE. Yes, sir. 

So the prediction of the Secretary, as to where we would be in 
1959-60, is shown to be erroneous to the extent that we are already 
now, in 2 years, by 1956 where the Secretary predicted we would be 
in 1959 and 1960. 

Then the other conclusion that is drawn is that if we maintain our 
present rate of construction the entire deficit of 159,000 will be eradi- 
cated and eliminated by 1959-60 through State action alone. That is 
the significance of the charts. 

I think that is correctly stated, is it not ? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Haskell ? 

Mr. Hasxetxi. Could I just comment on those figures. 

I do not want to say whether they are right or wrong or anything, 
to begin with. But the later estimate on the part of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was that there was a deficit of 159,000 
classrooms. 

Mr. Battantine. That is the one we quoted. 

Mr. Hasxetx. According to his testimony, there was a slow eating 
into that backlog without “Federal aid to education, roughly taking 
about 20 years or about 5 percent per year. That was his best esti- 
mate. And, from most of the testimony prior to this, that has been 
the best figure we could get now. 

You can say all you want about past figures and so forth, but it is not 
fair to project ahead those estimates there according to the line on that 
curve 

I think if you want to get the most recent figures in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, you have to take the Sec- 
retary’s testimony and project that blue line there, that bottom part, 
out about 5 percent per year. It certainly will not go up that fast. 
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Mr. Battantine. May I say, Congressman Haskell, that one of 
the frustrating and great problems that we are faced with in our 
attempt to present honestly our views on this very important sub- 
ject 

Mr. Hasxexy. You should have been in HEW with me. 

Mr. Batxantine. Is the inability to get statistics upon which we 
can rely from perfectly honest people. 

Mr. Hasxext. It is very difficult to do. 

Mr. Batiantine. When we hit a situation where the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, before a committee that is consid- 
ering this great problem, says, in perfectly good faith, that we will 
need 176,000 schoolrooms 

Mr. Hasxewt. In all fairness, I wish you were here the other day 
when the chief State school offic er from Kentucky was here, and a 
definition of an obsolete classroom was brought up. He said the 
definition varied within the State, let alone from State to State. 

So you can see how very difficult it is. All we can do in all honesty 
is to make our best guess. 

Tam willing to take the most recent guess of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I think Marion Folsom is an honest man, 
and he is going to try to give us his best judgment. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentlem: in yield ? 

Mr. Hasxett. I yield. 

Mr. Gwinn. His best guess may be based upon the best guess of 
the best guess of somebody down the line in the county educ ation office 
in Georgia or Arizona or some place else. 

If we find that the Secretary has put his best guess on the basis 
of a post-card request from the superintendents of schools of 51,000 
districts, would you say that would be reliable information on which 
we ought to pass billions of dollars in legislation ? 

Mr. Hasxetu. I think the Secretary has certainly worried like you, 
Mr. Gwinn, on these statistics, and just like Mr. Ballantine and my- 
self. However, I think he is aware of how his statistics came, just 
the same as you are. He has tried to improve them in every way he 
could. Iknow wedid. We tried to get all the time the best statistics 
we could get. All we can do i is try and do the best we can. 

I think the idea of always saying it is wrong is incorrect. You are 
not any more wrong than ai are right. I think all you can do is go 
on what you have. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it is pretty clear that we did not do any such 
thing in these impacted areas. 

We made the school districts themselves in the impacted areas, who 
said they were impacted and unable to meet their own needs, come up 
with specific data which we could spot check at least to find out if 
their estimates and their figures were right. We do not have any- 
thing like that here. 

Mr. Haskett. I am in agreement with you for getting anything we 
can that is better. But I still think we have to go on what we have. 

Mr. Gwinn. But we do not have anything that is checked or certi- 
fied. How are we going to appropriate money ? 

I would like to ask some questions, and I wonder if one of your 
group—not necessarily you, Mr. Ballantine—might come back, if the 
chairman is willing, at our next session, because I want to bring out 
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this pupil-teacher ratio and pupil-classroom ratio over a long period 
of years. I believe you have those figures. 

Mr. Batiantine. Yes, sir, we have those figures. 

Mr. Gwinn. And I want to ask the question, Mr. Chairman, whether 
we have a shortage of classrooms now on a per-pupil basis. 

Mr. Batuantine. The ratio has been going down. We have fewer 
pupils per teacher than we had, say, 10 years ago or 40 years ago. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like very much to bring that out. 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Ballantine, can you come back tomorrow ? 

Mr. Batuantine. I would like to ask permission not to come back 
tomorrow, if I may, and be represented perhaps by someone else. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will that be satisfactory, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Can you be here? 

Mr. Mirgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BaLtnantTrne. Some of us will be here. 

Mr. Mercatr. If you will be here so that Mr. Gwinn can interrogate 
you along the line he has started on, the committee will be in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, at which time the rest of this 
testimony will be presented. 

We will also hear from Mr. William Adams of the Investment Bank- 
erks Association, and Louis H. Schimmel, president of the Pontiac, 
Mich., Board of Education. 

Mr. Batxrantine. May I personally and on behalf of my organiza- 
tion thank the chairman and the members of the committee for their 
courtesy in letting us present our views. 

Mr. Metcatr. We thank you for your very informative and helpful 
testimony. 

Mr. Batiantine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Before we recess, the clerk has some communications 
to be placed in the record. 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, we have letters for the record from the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, the Kansas State Chamber of 
Commerce, the Detroit Board of Commerce, and the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Mercatr. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


Detroit BoARD OF COMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 14, 1957. 
Hon. GrAwam A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: The Detroit Board of Commerce, representing 
business and industry in the Detroit area, desires the following statement to be 
entered in the record of the hearings being held on Federal-aid-to-school-con- 
struction bills. 

In November 1955 the directors of the Detroit Board of Commerce adopted the 
following policy statement: 

“Public-school graduates are employed chiefly in their local communities. The 
educational programs of the community are designed to meet the needs of that 
community. Financing primary and secondary education, for this reason, his- 
torically has been a local responsibility, and should remain so. Through local 
control the schools can best be designed to meet the needs of the community. 

“Hvyery effort should be made to finance our schools at a local level. If local 
resources are found inadequate, financial aid should come from the State of 
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Michigan. It is difficult to conceive of a school problem in the State of Michigan, 
that will require more than local and State cooperation. 

“Before any school district is given increased State aid it should be required to 
show that the residents in that school district have done everything in their 
power to build and to operate an adequate school plant which provides an oppor- 
tunity for education from kindergarten through high school. School districts 
should be encouraged to effect the maximum of consolidation and reorganization 
for the most effective use of available funds. 

“This policy is intended to retain control of our public-school system at the 
local level, and to prevent centralized control, which is contrary to the estab- 
lished tradition of the American educational system. 

“Upon that solid base of local control rests the local responsibility of all good 
citizens, individual and corporate, to work actively in local cooperative efforts 
to solve school problems. Adequate classrooms, trained teachers, financing 
higher education, adult education—all are primarily local problems which can 
be solved by educators with the support and intelligent assistance of interested, 
informed citizens.” 

School districts in Michigan have been building schools at the rate of $125 
million per year. The State department of public instruction tells us that, if 
building continues at its present rate, and there is no sign of its declining, we will 
have met our school needs by 1960 or 1961. 

The Federal allotment under 8S. 889 and H. R. 8986 would return to Michigan 
$12,102,000 or only abvut 10 percent of the total amount spent for school buildings 
in the past year. However, this amount would cost about $20 million in taxes, 

Michigan does not need any Federal aid to meet her building requirements. 
We seriously doubt that any other State does. At the President’s White House 
Conference on Education the report on topic III said, “No State represented has 
a demonstrated financial incapacity to build the schools it will need during the 
next 5 years. 3ut, with the exception of a few States, none of the States pres- 
ently has plans which indicate a political determination powerful enough to 
overcome all of the obstacles.” [Emphasis ours.] 

One of the proposals is that a fund be set up to purchase bonds of school dis- 
tricts that cannot market their bonds at a reasonable rate of interest. This 
means that no board of education worthy of its name will be satisfied with the 
interest rate they can get, and the Federal Government will be purchasing their 
bonds. Is it the intention of the supporters of this proposal that the Govern- 
ment should set up an organization similar to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and ultimately spend billions of dollars to build school buildings? 

We believe it is naive to consider that there can be any Federal aid to education 
without any Federal control. Certainly if the Federal Government is going to 
supply funds to school districts, it is going to have a right to say how those 
funds will be spent, and it should. Control of appropriations is a wonderfully 
effective means of bending a person’s will or directing his thinking. Ultimately 
the Federal Government can be in a position to dictate who teaches what, when, 
and where. 

We believe that the States can, will, and must, solve their own education prob- 
lems without direction, control, or assistance from Washington. There is not 
a dime in the Federal Treasury that does not come from the 48 States. If Con- 
gress is insistent upon “doing something” for education, let it enact legislation 
supporting the many recommendations of the Hoover Commission. In this way, 
funds will be released to the States so that they can be put to more efficient use. 

Thank you for permitting us to express our views for the record. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KENNETH C. TIrrany, 
Chairman, Education Committee. 





KANSAS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Topeka, Kans., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAIrey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Bducation and Labor Committee, Washington, D. OC. 

DrAR REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY: In keeping with the belief that education is 
clearly a State and local responsibility and that Federal aid to education means 
eventual Federal control of education, the Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
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opposes current bills providing for Federal aid for school construction now being 
considered by the subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

The need for educational facilities to keep pace with the present and future 
increase in school enrollment is well recognized. It seems clear, however, that 
the current Federal proposals to distribute amounts ranging from $325 million 
to $600 million per year for this purpose are but downpayments on an extremely 
larger program which would have to be assumed if it is to be effective. 

For example, H. R. 1, the Kelley bill, which seeks to distribute $600 million per 
year to schools, would result in an allocation to Kansas which on the average 
would constitute enough to build only approximately 2 new classroom units per 
county. The administration bill, H. R. 3986, would distribute an even smaller 
amount which would, in terms of the Kansas allocation, provide for the cost of 
constructing about 1 classroom unit per county in this State. Certainly, then, 
such bills are not designed to cope with what has been termed a “critical” 
condition. 

On the other hand, Kansas today is currently putting forth in school construc- 
tion a cash outlay approximating $40 million per year. This seems ample evidence 
that Kansans are well aware of the need for additional educational facilities and 
are taking steps from their own resources to cope with this need. 

Furthermore, it has been estimated that, on the basis of the Federal tax burden 
assumed by Kansans, the people of this State would be contributing to the Fed- 
eral Government approximately the same amount of money for this program as 
they would receive in return. There would appear to be no financial resources 
available to the Federal Government from this State which are not already 
available to the localities themselves in meeting the challenge of providing addi- 
tional classroom facilities. It seems strange that the debt-ridden Federal Gov- 
ernment is contemplating additional outlays of this type when the State and 
the localities themselves have relatively low debt burdens and have not exhausted 
their debt limitations. Federal support for education can come, in the last 
analysis, only from the same basic resources available to State and local govern- 
ments. 

The report of the Education Committee of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has pointed out: “We have not been able to find a State which 
cannot afford to make more money available to its schools or which is economi- 
cally unable to support an adequate school system * * * local communities and 
States are able to supply current operating expense for public schools and capital 
expenditures for new school facilities in accordance with the will of their 
citizens.” 

The Committee’s position is confirmed by figures on school construction and 
school enrollment from the United States Office of Education which show that 
179,000 of the 470,000 classrooms constructed in the past 10 years are in excess 
of increased enrollment needs. 

In 1939, United States Commissioner of Education Dr. S. M. Brownell wrote: 
“Tf there is to be little or no Federal control accompanying Federal aid, what 
right have we to expect a major improvement of the education within States 
under the same leaders that they now have? Thus, if Federal aid is to bring 
about better schools, it seems apparent that there must be some Federal control.” 
It would appear evident that it is not possible to distribute Federal funds for 
education without the imposition of an increasing measure of Federal contro! 
in matters of educational policy. 

We are hopeful that you will make this communication a part of the record of 
the proceedings of your committee in opposition to the bills now pending. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. C. Kirker, Secretary-Manager. 


West TexAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Abilene, Tex., February 12, 1957. 


Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee of the Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Drar CONGRESSMAN Barrrey: For several years, those of us who believe in 
States rights—and States responsibilities—and are opposed to the expansion 
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of Federal Government operations and expenditures in areas of local and State 
government functions have been increasingly disturbed by proposals for Federal 
aid to education. 

Our staff and other organizations with which we work in such matters have 
been able to find no demonstrated need that any State cannot take care of its 
own problems in the matter of financing public education. 

On the contrary, we have found repeated factual reports showing that the 
construction of additional classrooms has exceeded the expansion of enrollment 
of students. 

We have found countless evidences of the pride in local operation of schools, 
in local and State accomplishment of goals for the betterment of public-school 
education and a continuing local awareness of the expanding needs of public 
schools in every respect. 

In Texas we know that we have taken care of our problems and will con- 
tinue to take care of our own responsibilities in the field of education without 
any aid from the Federal Government, and we do not want any program of 
Federal aid to education. 

It appears to us that there is no way in fact and in truth by which the need 
for the expenditure of huge sums of money by the Federal Government can be 
justified in the field of local public education. 

The increasing burden of taxation to meet the growing budget of the Federal 
Government must be stopped and we therefore implore you and the other mem- 
bers of your subcommittee to give careful thought and study to all the facts 
on the question of need and on the question of the principles of sound and just 
government before you act on the proposals you have before you for Federal aid 
to local public education. 

We respectfully request that you place this expression of our views in the 
record of the hearings by your subcommittee on this subject. 

Yours very truly, 
Ray GrisHAM, President. 





THE CONNECTICUT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., February 15, 1957. 
Congressman CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN BatrtEy: Traditionally, local and State governments have 
provided the facilities and instruction for free public education in America. 
Consequently, our public education system has remained relatively free from 
control by agencies outside the community and the State, and it should so remain. 

The White House Conference on Education found that “no State represented 
has a demonstrated financial capacity to build the schools it will need during 
the next 5 years. But, with the exception of a few States, none of the States 
presently has plans which indicate a political determination powerful enough 
to overcome all of the obstacles.” Apparentiy the voters in some States are 
not willing to tax themselves adequately, to change obsolete State laws, or 
ve their own problems through political action. 






otherwise sol 

This lack of “political determination” by some States is involved in the 
question of using United States taxes to build State schools which raises serious 
ethical and practical questions. For example, the voters of one State twice 
rejected the proposals of their Governor and legislature to raise taxes, issue 
State bonds, and build schools. Further, another State reported that only 122 
of its existing 4,616 school plants were satisfactory. This implies that Federal 
funds could be used in large volume. And yet—this State has the lowest school 
debt limit in the United States. It has low assessment on property, virtually 
no State debt, and has abolished its sales tax. 

Both of these States under current proposals would be among the heaviest 
recipients of Federal tax funds. Certainly, their apparent lack of effort to meet 
their own needs raises serious doubt as to whether they are morally entitled to 
financial subsidization from the more heavily burdened taxpayers of other States. 

The following comparison shows the first-year grants (under the proposed 
administration bill, H. R. 3986 being considered by your subcommittee) to seven 
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States comparable to Connecticut in population, and what it would cost these 
States in Federal taxes to pay for the grants they receive: 


Administration bill, H. R. 3986 





| 
| | Cost st of pro- Fg Percent of 
Grants to | gramtothe | grants re- 
the States | States | ceived to 
taxes paid 
nD) a anabwntes mS $2,011,000 | $6, 402, 500 | 31.4 
Pi. clic c nt weudepetdttnbareeskees eabitecnice j 6, 620, 000 | 1, 592, 500 415. 6 
en eaean aces : | 3, 744, 006 3, 445, 000 | 108. 6 
eee ; 7, 772, 000 1, 560, 000 | 498, 2 
i STS ES Se i a Shines al 5, 998, 000 | 3, 250, 000 | 184, 5 
ER a a a cerbbadeucguscebahne 8, 727, 000 2, 145, 000 | 406, 8 
I eae 6, 699, 000 2, 437, 500 | 274. 8 


Connecticut’s ability to finance its own system of education has been clearly 
demonstrated. State aid to towns for education has increased consistently with 
demonstrated needs in per pupil grants, in public school building grants and in 
financing our teachers’ pension fund. We hold that education is a State respon- 
sibility and should so continue. 

Further, we believe that as much of the Nation’s government as possible should 
be restored to our townhalls, and our State cay seen be cause in local self-govern- 
ment lies the real strength of our free inst itutior Not only should Federal 
intrusion into State and local affairs be resisted ee our States and communities 
should see that their services to the public are performed adequately and well 
and that the necessary State and local taxes are provided to finance them. 

In conclusion, it is respectfully requested that this letter be incorporated in 
the hearings on the Kelly bill, H. R. 1 and the administration bill, H. R. 3986 
as the statement of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce in opposition to 
Federal aid for school construction. 

Very truly yours, 


WitiiAmM B. CAFKy, 
Ezrecutive Vice President. 
Mr. Metcaur. The committee is in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 


i. 


reconvened at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 21, 195 


) 


(See Part 2 for continuation of hearings) 








